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Confederation  Ldife  Association 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  Apiil,  at 
which  the  annual  statements  were  presented,  showing  the  following  satisfactory 
advance  over  the  previous  year  : 


Mew  Business  foe  Hie  Year,  1,919  applications,  for  $2,977,100,  being  an 
Increase  over  the  previous  year  of  427  applications  for  $497,062 


Increase  in  Premium  Income .  $96,894 

Increase  in  Interest  and  Kents .  $13,019 

Increase  in  Assets .  $356,375 

Increase  in  Surplus .  $80,234 


The  following  Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  relate  to  the  Profits,  which  are  declared 

as  at  the  close  of  1886  : 


Iu  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  rate  of  interest  used  in  calculating  the  policy  liabilities 
should  be  reduced  from  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  four  per 
cent.  The  large  increase  in  the  Reserve,  amounting  so  nearly  to 
$300,000.00,  will  indicate  how  fully  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  future  payments,  which  are  sure  to  be  required.  So  thor¬ 
oughly  has  the  necessity  for  absolute  safety  been  realized  by 
the  Board,  which,  in  the  face  of  the  greatly  reduced  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  now  (likely  to  be)  obtainable  on  first-class  investments, 
can  only  be  assured  by  reducing  the  assumed  rate  of  interest, 
that  they  have  determined  to  hold  a  large  sum  undistributed. 
Larger  profits  to  the  policyholders  at  the  present  time  would  be 
but  a  poor  compensation  for  a  possible  inability  to  provide,  at 
an  early  day,  for  the  greater  liability  which  will  be  occasioned 
by  the  Government  compelling  the  assumption  of  four  per  cent, 
in  calculating  the  Reserves.  The  Directors  mean  to  be  prepared, 


and  will  therefore  hold  for  that  purpose  and  for  unforseen  con¬ 
tingencies  the  sum  of  $61,364.45  undistributed. 

******* 

It  will  be  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  the  policyholders,  to  learn 
that  one-half  of  the  ten  per  cent,  going  to  the  shareholders,  for 
the  past  Quinquennium  has  been  given  up,  as  a  further  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  policyholders,  being  included  in  the  $61,364.45  so 
specially  reserved.  This  gives,  practically,  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  profits  of  the  Quinquennium  to  the  policyholders. 

******* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Balance  Sheet  that  the  sum  of  $260,- 
420.50  has  been  allocated  to  the  policyholders.  To  this  should 
be  added  $10,239.78,  which  has  been  paid  out  as  Interim  profits, 
making  the  total  profits  to  the  policyholders  for  the  last  five 
years  $270,660.28,  more  than  double  the  profits  for  the  Second 
Quinquennium. 


Capital  and  Funds  now  amount  to  over . $3,000,000 

Insurance  in  force,  9,493  Policies,  for .  14,679,474 

HEAD  OFFICE — Toronto  St.,  Toronto.  J.  K.  MACDONALD,  Managing  Director. 


ELECTRICITY  I 


ELECTRICITY  and  LIFE  are  identical,  there¬ 
fore  DISEASE  CANNOT  REMAIN  when  this 
Powerful  Curative  Agent  is  properly  used.  All 
who  suffer  from 

NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION,  -  RHEUMATISM, 
LIVER  COMPLAINT, 

LUMBAGO 

OR  ANY  ACHE  OR  PAIN 

may  be  IMMEDIATELY  RELIEVED  and  PER¬ 
MANENTLY  CURED  by 

Norman’s  Electric  Belts 

which  have  proved  by  THIRTEEN  YEARS’ 
TRIAL  to  be  the  BEST  REMEDY  known  to  man. 

COMISULTATIOMf  FREE. 


A.  NORMAN, 

4  QUEEN  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


F.  QUA  &  CO. 


Tennis  Supplies, 
Croquet,  -  Cricket,  -  Baseball, 
Football,  -  Lacrosse. 

Call  and  get  Prices  for  the  above-mentioned  Goods. 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

HAMMOCKS 

Our  Hammocks  at  75c.,  90c.,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50, 
$1.75,  and  $2.00  cannot  be  beaten. 

CHILDREN’S 

TRICYCLES  -  BICYCLES  -  VELOCIPEDES 
EXPRESS  WAGGONS  -  CARTS  -  ETC. 
RUBBER  BALLS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Call  or  send  for  Quotations  to 

F.  QUA  &  CO.'S 

49  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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as  her  veritable  brother.  He 
was  thus  able  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  his  other 
uncle,  whom  he  found  con¬ 
siderably  more  interesting. 

Colonel  Atherton  arrived 
in  high  spirits,  like  a  school¬ 
boy  home  for  a  holiday.  He 
struck  up  an  alliance  with 
Percy  at  once,  and  insisted 
on  taking  him  off  to  the 
apartments  near  Regent’s 
Park  which  were  to  be  his 
and  Raby’s  home  for  the 
next  few  months. 

As  he  was  saying  good¬ 
bye  to  the  Rimbolts  he 
caught  sight  for  the  first 
time  of  Mr.  Halgrove. 

“Why,  bless  me,  is  that 
you,  Halgrove?”  he  said. 
“  Why  I’ve  worn  mourning 
for  you,  my  boy.  This  is  a 
bit  of  sharp  practice.  Where 
did  you  spring  from  1  ” 

“  Perhaps  I’ia  a  ghost 


"'Singular!'  exclaimed  the  colonel.” 


A  DOG  WITH  A 
BAD  NAME. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “Reginald  Cruden ," 
"My  Friend  Smith," 
etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTEE  XXVII.— HIDE  AND 
SEEK. 

~I)eecy  was  in  considerable 
J-  difficulty  as  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  to  be  observed  in  wel¬ 
coming  his  family  home.  For 
he  had  no  notion  of  leaving 
the  house  in  possession  of  his 
suspicious  uncle  while  he  went 
down  to  the  station.  Nor  could 
he  bear  the  idea  of  not  being 
at  the  station  to  meet  them. 

So  he  compromised  matters 
by  taking  his  complaisant  rela¬ 
tive  with  him,  much  to  that 
gentleman’s  amusement. 

It  relieved  him  considerably, 
when  the  train  arrived,  to  see 
that  his  mother  recognised  the 
stranger,  though  not  effusively, 
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after  all.  So  many  people  have  told  me 
lately  I’m  dead  that  I  begin  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

“Never  fear.  If  you  were  a  ghost  we 
should  be  able  to  see  through  you — that’s 
more  than  anybody  ever  did  with  Hal- 
grove,  eh,  Rimbolt  1  ” 

“  Halgrove  is  coming  home  with  us,” 
said  Mr.  Rimbolt,  “  so  when  you  and 
Raby  come  to-morrow  we  can  talk  over 
old  times.” 

“Who  would  have  thought  of  him 
turning  up  ?  ”  said  the  colonel  to  his 
daughter  as  with  Percy  they  drove  off 
in  their  cab.  “  Why  I’ve  not  heal’d  of 
him  since  that  affair  of  poor  Jeffreys, 
and — ” 

“Jeffreys!”  exclaimed  Percy,  with  a 
■'suddenness  that  startled  the  gallant 
‘officer,  “did  you  say  Jeffreys  ?  ” 

“Yes,  what  about  him?  It  was  long 
before  your  time — a  dozen  or  fourteen 
years  ago.” 

“  Why,  he  couldn’t  have  been  more 
than  eight  then  ;  what  happened  to  him, 
ancle,  I  say  1  ” 

'The  boy  asked  his  question  so  eagerly 
and  anxiously  that  it  was  evident  it  was 
not  a  case  of  idle  curiosity. 

“You  must  be  meaning  the  son  ;  I’m 
talking  about  the  father.  Wait  till  we 
get  home,  my  boy,  and  you  shall  hear.” 

It  required  all  Percy’s  patience  to 
wait.  The  very  mention  of  his  friend’s 
name  had  excited  him.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  there  were  hundreds  of  Jeffreys 
in  the  world,  and  that  his  uncle  and  lie 
might  be  interested  in  quite  different 
persons.  For  him  there  was  but  one 
Jeffreys  in  the  universe,  and  he  jumped 
at  any  straw  of  hope  of  finding  him. 

The  reader  knows  all  Colonel  Atherton 
was  able  to  tell  Percy  and  Raby — for 
Raby  was  not  an  uninterested  listener — 
•of  the  story  of  Mr.  Halgrove’s  partner. 
Percy  in  turn  told  what  he  knew  of  his 
Jeffreys ;  and  putting  the  two  stories 
together,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  it  was 
a  history  of  parent  and  son. 

Colonel  Atherton  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  boy’s  excitement  and 
agitation  over  the  loss  of  his  friend  ;  and 
when  struck  by  a  sudden  idea  he  turned 
to  his  daughter  and  said, 

“  I  suppose  this  must  be  the  gentleman 
you  told  me  about  in  your  letter  ? — you 
never  mentioned  his  name  ;  ” — the  blush 
with  which  she  answered  that  it  was, 
convinced  him  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a  serious  one  and  wanted  looking  into. 

They  talked  the  matter  over  very 
frankly,  and  with  Percy’s  assistance  the 
1  case  was  made  pretty  plain  to  the  discon¬ 
certed  parent. 

“He  may  show  up  now  Raby’s  home,” 
said  the  boy,  simply.  “He  was  no  end 
■smitten  with  her — I  think  if  you  were  to 
■  advertise  for  him,  Raby,  instead  of  father, 
he’d  come.  But  ten  to  one  he  fancies 
you’re  down  on  him,  and  that’s  why  he 
keeps  away.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Colonel  Atherton, 
seeing  that  things  were  getting  a  trifle 
uncomfortable,  “  I  shall  see  Halgrove  to¬ 
morrow — perhaps  I  may  hear  something. 
Meantime  I’ve  somebody  to  look  for  on 
my  own  account  in  London — my  friend 
Forrester’s  son,  you  know,  Raby — the  boy 
I  told  you  about,  who  got  half  murdered 
by  some  ruffianly  schoolfellow  —  why, 
what’s  the  matter  1  ” 

“I  think  I’m  overtired  with  the  jour¬ 
ney,”  said  Raby,  “  good  night.” 

Percy,  who  had  never  heard  the  name 
of  young  Forrester  in  connection  with 
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Jeffreys,  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
own  quest  to  be  able  to  enter  much  into 
the  prospects  of  finding  the  crippled  boy. 
He  opened  his  heart  wide  to  his  uncle 
concerning  his  own  trouble,  and  found 
not  only  a  sympathetic  listener  but  a 
cheery  man  of  business. 

“We’ll  find  him,  my  boy,  never  fear. 
Nobody  can  be  lost  nowadays  unless  the 
folk  that  lose  him  want  him  to  be.  Bless 
me,  here  have  I  come  home  for  a  holiday 
after  hunting  Afghans  ;  and  I’ve  got  to 
start  at  once  to  find  a  stray  librarian  and 
a  stray  cripple.  Suppose  we  get  a  good 
night’s  rest  before  we  commence  opera¬ 
tions,  eh  ?  ” 

Early  next  morning  the  colonel  Avas 
at  Clarges  Street,  seated  in  the  study 
with  his  two  old  college  friends. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “here’s  a  case  of  Ave 
three  meeting  again  with  a  vengeance. 
And  Avhat  have  you  been  up  to,  Halgrove, 
these  tAventy  years  1  No  good,  I’ll  be 
bound.” 

“I  have  at  least  managed  to  keep  clear 
of  matrimony,”  said  Mr.  Halgrove,  “Avhich 
is  more  than  either  of  you  virtuous 
family  men  can  say.” 

“  Ah,  Avell,”  said  the  colonel,  with  a 
sigh,  “  that’s  not  all  misfortune — Avitness 
my  SAveet  daughter  and  Rimbolt’s  fine 
boy.  What  have  you  got  to  show  against 
that  ? ” 

“  Nothing,  I  confess.” 

“  By  the  Avay,  though,  haven’t  you  ? 
The  last  I  heard  of  you  was  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  ;  a  record  of  a  generous  act  on  your 
part.  You  had  adopted  the  son  of  an 
unfortunate  partner  of  yours  avIio  had 
died.  Is  he  still  Avith  you  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Halgixyve,  “that  turned 
out  an  unfortunate  speculation  in  every 
Avay.” 

“  Did  the  boy  bolt  1  ” 

“  Not  exactly.  I  sent  him  to  a  first- 
rate  school,  where  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  a  Avay  of  his  OAvn  by  an  act  of 
homicide.” 

“  What  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  colonel ;  and 
Mr.  Rimbolt  suddenly  became  attentive. 

“  Yes.  He  either  quite  or  very  nearly 
did  for  a  young  schoolfellow  in  a  fit  of 
the  tantrums,  and  found  it  convenient 
to  quit  the  place  rather  abruptly.” 

“  What  Avas  the  name  of  the  school  ?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Rimbolt,  quietly. 

“  Bolsover,  in - shire.” 

“  Singular  !  ”  exclaimed  the  colonel. 
“  1  had  a  chum  in  India  who  had  a  boy  at 
that  very  school.” 

Here  the  speaker  became  aAvare  of  a 
sharp  kick  under  the  table  and  a  signifi¬ 
cant  look  from  Mr.  Rimbolt.  The  old 
soldier  Avas  used  to  obey  the  Avord  of 
command  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
pulled  up  now. 

“I  should  think  a  thing  like  that 
Avould  be  very  bad  for  the  school,”  said 
Mr.  Rimbolt,  quietly,  and  in  an  offhand 
Avay. 

“  Fatal,”  said  Mr.  Halgrove.  “  I  believe 
Bolsover  Avent  to  the  dogs  after  it.” 

“And  so  you  had — you  had  young — 
what  Avas  his  name  ?  ” 

“  J  effreys.” 

“  Young  Jeffreys  on  your  hands  ?  ” 

“  Scarcely.  We  parted  company.  As 
I  told  him,  1  never  Avas  particular,  but  a 
man  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
I  drew  it  at  manslaughter.” 

“  What  became  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Well,  before  I  went  abroad  he  was 
usher  in  a  dame  school  in  York.  He 
may  be  there  still,  unless  by  this  time  all 
his  pupils  are  devoured.” 


“Very  unpleasant  business  for  you,” 
said  Mr.  Rimbolt. 

“  And,”  asked  the  colonel,  Avith  a  Avink 
at  his  brother-in-laAV,  “did  he,  like  the 
prodigal,  take  his  portion  of  goods  with 
him  ?  I  mean  Avhat  his  father  left  him.” 

Mr.  Halgrove  for  a  moment  raised  his 
broAvs  uncomfortably. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  Benjamin  Jeffreys  was 
an  eccentric  man  and  invested  his  money 
in  eccentric  securities.  His  son’s  money, 
like  the  lad  himself,  went  to  the  dogs  and 
left  me  decidedly  out  of  pocket  by  my 
term  of  guardianship.  I  really  advise 
neither  of  you  to  indulge  your  philan¬ 
thropy  in  adopting  somebody  else’s  sons  : 
it  doesn’t  pay.” 

“Yours  certainly  Avas  not  a  lucky 
experience,”  said  Mr.  Rimbolt ;  “hoAvever, 
when  you  Avere  last  heard  of,  fame  re¬ 
ported  that  you  could  afford  to  drop  a 
little.” 

“  Fama  Arolat,  and  so  does  money.  No 
one  could  repeat  the  libel  uoav  with  truth. 
The  fact  is,  this  visit  to  an  old  college 
friend  is  a  trifle  interested.  My  journey 
to  the  West  has  turned  out  badly,  and, 
greatly  as  I  should  like  it,  I  could  not 
offer  to  lend  either  of  you  felloAvs  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  at  this  present  moment. 
So  I  hope  you  Avon’t  ask  me.” 

The  talk  here  took  a  financial  turn,  and 
Mrs.  Rimbolt  presently  joining  the  party, 
she  and  her  brother  Avere  left  to  them¬ 
selves  while  Mr.  Rimbolt  and  the  colonel 
took  a  short  stroll. 

Mr.  Rimbolt  took  the  opportunity  of 
telling  his  brother-in-law  Avhat  he  knew, 
not  only  of  Jeffreys  but  of  young  For¬ 
rester,  and  the  colonel  told  him  of  his 
obligation  to  find  if  possible  the  child  of 
his  dead  companion  in  arms. 

“  It’s  a  mixed-up  business  altogether,” 
said  he,  “  and  from  all  I  can  judge  some¬ 
thing  of  a  family  matter.  My  little  girl, 
Rimbolt,  Avhom  you’ve  been  so  good  to, 
seems  to  me  more  interested  in  this 
librarian  of  yours  than  she  would  like 
any  one  to  suspect — eh  1  ” 

“  I  have  fancied  so,”  said  Mr.  Rimbolt, 
“  sometimes.” 

“  Pleasant  to  come  home  and  find  every¬ 
body  in  the  dumps  about  someone  one 
has  never  seen.  The  sooner  the  rascal 
comes  to  light  the  better  for  everybody 
and  for  my  holiday.  By  the  way,  Rim¬ 
bolt,  that  struck  me  as  fishy  about  Jef¬ 
freys’  money,  didn’t  it  you  1  ” 

“  It  did.  I  had  never  heard  anything 
about  Halgrove  haA'ing  a  partner.” 

“  I  had.  He  Avent  out  of  his  mind  and 
died  by  his  OAvn  hand  ;  but  from  what  I 
kneAv  of  Halgrove  then,  I  should  say  it 
Avas  he  avIio  had  a  Aveabness  for  eccentric 
speculations.  HoAvever,  the  money’s 
gone  ;  so  it’s  all  the  same  for  young  Jef¬ 
freys.” 

Raby  found  her  life  at  Regent’s  Park 
very  different  from  that  either  at  Wild- 
tree  or  Clarges  Street.  Colonel  Atherton 
Avas  a  man  avIio  hated  ceremony  of  any 
kind,  and  had  a  great  idea  of  letting 
everybody  do  as  they  chose.  Raby  con¬ 
sequently  found  herself  her  OAvn  mistress 
in  a  way  she  had  never  experienced 
before. 

It  Avas  not  altogether  a  delightful  sen¬ 
sation  ;  for  though  she  loved  her  father’s 
companionship  and  the  care  of  looking 
after  his  wants,  she  often  felt  the  time 
hang  heavy  on  her  hands. 

The  colonel  had  a  number  of  old  friends 
to  look  up,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
do  ;  and  Raby,  used  to  company  of  some 
sort,  found  his  absences  lonely.  Percy 
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was  often  at  the  house,  but  he  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  dismal  mood  was  poor  company. 
His  one  topic  was  Jeffreys  ;  and  that  to 
Baby  was  the  last  topic  on  which  she 
felt  drawn  to  talk  to  any  one. 

When  therefore  a  neighbour  suggested 
to  her  one  day  to  give  an  hour  or  two  a 
week  to  visiting  the  poor  of  the  district, 
Baby  hailed  the  proposal  gladly.  It  was 
work  she  had  been  used  to  at  Wildtree, 
and  to  which  she  had  already  had  yearn¬ 
ings  in  London,  though  Mrs.  Bimbolt 
had  opposed  it. 

“  Mind  ?  Not  a  bit,”  said  her  father, 
when  she  broached  the  subject  to  him, 

as  long  as  you  don't  get  smallpox  or  get 
into  mischief.  I  should  like  to  be  a  deni- 
.zen  of  a  slum  myself,  for  the  pleasure  of 
getting  a  visit  from  you.” 

And  so  the  girl  began  her  work  of 
■charity,  spending  generally  an  hour  a  day, 
under  the  direction  of  her  friend,  in  some 
■of  the  closely-packecl  alleys  near.  As 
she  made  a  point  of  being  home  always 
to  welcome  her  father  in  the  afternoon, 
her  visits  were  generally  paid  early  in 
the  day,  when  the  men  would  be  away  at 
work  and  when  the  chief  claimants  on  her 
help  and  pity  would  be  the  poor  women 
and  children  left  behind,  with  sometimes 
;a  sick  or  crippled  man  unable  to  help 
himself.  It  was  often  sad,  often  depress¬ 
ing  work.  But  the  brave  girl  with  a 
heart  full  of  love  faced  it  gladly  and  felt 
herself  the  happier  for  it  day  by  day. 

It  was  on  an  afternoon  shortly  after 
this  new  work  had  been  begun  that  she 
was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  October 
squall  as  she  was  hurrying  back  through 
Begent’s  Park  towards  home. 

The  morning  had  been  line,  and  she  had 
neither  cloak  nor  umbrella.  No  cab  was 
within  sight ;  and  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  stand  up  under  a  tree  till  the 
rain  stopped,  or  walk  boldly  through  it. 

She  was  just  debating  this  question 
with  herself  when  she  became  aware 
•of  an  umbrella  held  over  her  and  a  voice 
at  her  side  saying, 

“  This  is  most  fortunate,  Miss  Atherton. 
Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you 
here  ?  ” 

It  was  Scarfe  ;  and  Baby  would  sooner 
have  met  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

“Thank  you,”  said  she,  “I  shall  be 
quite  sheltered  under  this  tree.  Don’t 
let  me  detain  you.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  he,  “you  know  I  am 
•delighted  to  be  detained  so  pleasantly. 
Won’t  you  come  farther  under  the  trees?” 

“No,  I  must  be  home,  thank  you.  I 
■don’t  want  to  be  late.” 

But  just  then  the  rain  came  down  in 
such  a  deluge  that  she  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  give  in  and  stand  up  for  shelter. 

“  It  seems  ages  since  we  met,”  began 
Scarfe. 

Baby  had  a  vivid  enough  recollection 
•of  that  evening  in  the  conservatory — but 
■did  not  contradict  him. 

“  I  called  at  Clarges  Street  last  month,’ 
hoping  to  see  you,  but  you  were  away.” 

“  Yes — u7e  were  abroad — all  but  Percy.” 

“  I  saw  Percy.  Poor  fellow,  he  did  not 
seem  himself  at  all.  Miss  Atherton,  you 
must  not  blame  me  if  I  remind  you  of 
something  we  were  talking  about  when  I 
last  saw  you — ” 

“  Please  don’t,  Mr.  Scarfe,  I  have  no 
wish  to  refer  to  it.” 

“But  I  must.  Do  you  know,  Baby,  I 
have  thought  of  no  one  but  you  ever 
since  ?  ” 

Baby  said  nothing,  and  wished  the  rain 
would  stop. 
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“  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  whether,  per¬ 
haps  once  or  twice,  you  have  thought  of 
me  ?  ” 

Baby  began  to  get  angry.  Was  it  not 
cowardly  to  get  her  here  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  and  begin  to  talk  to  her  about  Avhat 
she  had  no  wish  to  hear  1 

“  Yes — I  have  thought  once  or  twice  of 
you,”  she  said. 

“  How  good  of  you,  Baby,”  said  he,  try¬ 
ing  to  take  her  hand.  “  May  I  hope  it 
was  with  something  more  than  indiffer¬ 
ence — with  love  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  she,  drawing  back 
her  hand  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  starting 
to  walk. 

_  Bitterly  crestfallen,  he  walked  at  her 
side  and  held  his  umbrella  over  her. 

“  You  are  harsh  with  me,”  said  he, 
reproachfully. 

“I  am  sorry.  You  should  not  have 
provoked  me.  I  asked  you  not  to  talk 
about  it.” 

“  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Atherton,”  said  he, 
“  some  one  has  been  prejudicing  you 
against  me.  Percy,  perhaps,  has  been 
talking  about  me.” 

Baby  walked  on  without  replying. 

“  Percy  is  very  angry  with  me  for 
doing  what  it  was  only  my  duty  to  do  as 
his  friend — and  yours.  He  misunder¬ 
stands  me,  and,  I  fear,  so  do  you.” 

“  I  do  not  misunderstand  you  at  all,” 
said  Baby,  boldly. 

“But  1  am  afraid  you  do  not  thank 
me.” 

“No.  I  have  nothing  to  thank  you 
for.” 

“  I  did  my  duty,  at  any  rate.  I  stated 
the  truth  and  nothing  more,  and  should 
have  been  wrong  to  allow  things  to  go 
on  without  at  least  trying,  for  the  sake  of 
those  for  whom  I  cared,  and  still  care, 
Miss  Atherton,  to  set  them  right.  Do  I 
understand  you  blame  me  for  that  1  ” 

“Mr.  Scarfe,  you  have  done  a  cruel 
thing  to  one  who  never  did  you  harm — 
and  I  see  nothing  to  admire  in  it.” 

Scarfe  sneered. 

“  Jeffreys  is  fortunate  in  his  champion. 
Perhaps,  at  least,  Miss  Atherton,  you  will 
do  me  the  credit  of  remembering  that  on 
one  occasion  your  hero  owed  his  life  to 
me.  I  hope  that  too  was  not  cowardly  or 
cruel.” 

“  If  he  had  known  the  ruin  you  had  in 
store  for  him,  he  would  not  have  thanked 
you.” 

Baby  spoke  with  downcast  eyes ;  and 
neither  she  nor  Scarfe  perceived  the  poor 
tramp  on  the  path  who  as  they  brushed 
past  him  glanced  wistfully  round  at  their 
faces. 

“  He  never  thanked  me,”  said  Scarfe. 

They  walked  on  some  distance  in  silence. 
Then  Scarfe  said,  “  Miss  Atherton,  you  are 
unfair  to  me  now.  You  think  I  acted  out 
of  spite ;  instead  of  out  of  affection  —  for 
you.” 

“  It  is  a  kind  of  affection  I  don’t  appre¬ 
ciate,  Mr.  Scarfe,  and  as  the  rain  has 
nearly  stopped  I  need  not  trouble  you 
any  more.  Thank  you  for  the  shelter, 
and  good-bye.” 

“You  really  mean  that  you  reject  me 
— that  you  do  not  care  for  me  1  ” 

“  I  do  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say  so — good- 
bye.” 

And  she  left  him  there,  bewildered  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  in  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
she  had  done  with  him. 

She  told  her  father  all  about  it  that 
evening,  and  was  a  good  deal  reassured 
by  his  hearty  approval  of  her  conduct. 

“  The  kindest  thing  you  could  have 


done,  instead  of  letting  him  dangle  after 
you  indefinitely.  Bough  on  him,  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  that  sort  of  fellow  doesn’t 
deserve  much  letting  down.” 

The  reader  has  heard  already  how  in 
the  course  of  her  visits  of  mercy  Baby 
happened  to  find  Jonah  Trimble  very 
near  his  end,  and  how  she  was  able  to 
cheer  and  lighten  his  dying  hours. 

Little  dreamed  she,  as  she  sat  by  the 
deathbed  that  morning,  and  wrote  those 
few  dying  words,  into  whose  hands  her 
little  letter  would  fall,  or  what  a  spell 
they  would  work  on  the  life  of  him  who 
received  them.  From  the  other  neigh¬ 
bours  she  heard  not  a  little  about  “John,” 
and  sometimes  wished  she  might  chance 
to  see  him.  But  he  was  away  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night,  and 
they  never  met. 

Mrs.  Pratt  in  the  room  below,  and  her 
little  dying  daughter,  had  many  a  tale 
of  kindness  and  devotion  to  tell  about 
him,  and  when  presently  the  little  life 
fled,  she  heard  with  grateful  tears  of  his 
act  of  mercy  to  the  poor  overwrought 
mother,  and  thanked  God  for  it. 

The  time  passed  on  ;  and  one  day  early 
in  December,  when  she  returned  home, 
she  found  her  father  in  an  unwonted 
state  of  excitement. 

“  There’s  a  clue,  Baby,  at  last !  ”  he 
said. 

“  A  clue,  father  —  you  mean  about 
young  Forrester  ?  ” 

“  About  both.  It’s  the  most  mixed-up 
affair  I  was  ever  in.  Who  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  has  written  in  answer  to  our  adver¬ 
tisement  about  Forrester  1  ” 

“  Has  he  replied  himself  ?  ”  asked  Baby 
disingenuously ;  for  she  guessed  the 
truth. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  letter ’s  from 
Jeffreys.  He  doesn’t  sign  his  name,  of 
course ;  but  he  writes  to  say  that  he  waf- 
at  Bolsover  and  was  responsible  for  the 
accident ;  and  repeats  what  Bimbolt 
knows  already  about  his  trying  to  hear 
of  him  in  his  native  place.  There’s  no¬ 
thing  very  fresh  about  Forrester  ;  but  it 
may  lead  to  our  finding  Jeffreys.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Baby,  finding  it  hard 
to  conceal  her  emotion,  “  he  has  written 
to  the  lawyers.  Does  he  give  an  address 
then  ?  ” 

“  No — only  a  coffee-house  in  Drury 
Lane.  He’s  evidently  on  his  guard 
against  a  trap.  He  writes  private  and 
confidential ;  but  you  can  see  he  is  ready 
to  do  anything  to  find  Forrester.” 

“  What  shall  you  do  ?  ” 

“Well,  Bimbolt  says  leave  it  to  the 
lawyers.  Of  course  we’ve  no  right  to 
trap  him,  and  Bimbolt  thinks  Wilkins 
and  Wilkins  had  better  not  mention  our 
names,  but  let  him  know  the}7  are  acting 
for  Forrester’s  executors.  If  lie’s  not 
scared  during  the  first  visit  or  two,  he  may 
consent  to  see  me,  or  Percy — and.  among 
us  we  may  be  able  to  help  him  out  of  his 
present  condition,  which,  to  judge  by  his 
letter,  I  should  fancy  is  rather  reduced. 
He  has  been  asked  to  call  at  Wilkins’s  on 
Wednesday,  and  they  have  promised  to 
treat  the  matter  as  confidential — and  we 
shall  just  have  to  trust  they  will  manage 
to  talk  him  round.” 

Percy  dropped  in  during  the  evening, 
highly  excited  by  the  news.  He  utterly 
scouted  all  these  scrupulous  precau¬ 
tions. 

“  It’s  rot,  I  tell  you  !  When  you  once 
get  him  there,  what  you  ought  to  do  is 
to  shut  the  door  and  collar  the  key,  and 
have  Baby  and  me  and  father  hidden 
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somewhere  in  the  room.  He’s  bound  to 
be  caught  that  way.” 
i  “  My  boy,  in  times  of  peace  one  doesn’t 
catch  men  like  rats,  unless,  indeed,  they 
are  criminals.  Unfortunately  Jeffreys  is 
not.” 

“All  I  can  say  is,”  said  the  boy,  “after 
our  looking  for  him  so  long  it  does  seem 
hard  lines  to  find  him  at  last  and  no  one 
be  allowed  to  come  near  him,  I’m  certain 
if  Raby  went — ” 


“  You’re  too  impatient,  boy.  He’ll  come 
back  to  us  of  his  own  accord  if  we  give 
him  time.  Unless  we  do  we  spoil  every¬ 
thing,  and  shall  probably  scare  him  away 
for  good.” 

“  But  if  he  knew  how  we  wanted 
him  ?  ” 

_  “  Hasn’t  he  seen  your  father’s  adver¬ 
tisement  1  It  appeared  in  the  same  paper 
which  had  the  advertisement  about  For¬ 
rester,  so  he  is  certain  to  have  seen  it. 


No  ;  depend  on  it  if  he  gets  the  least 
inkling  we  are  on  his  scent  he’ll  fight 
shy,  and  we  shall  never  hear  of  him 
again.” 

This  dreadful  threat  reconciled  Percy 
to  patience ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
Jeffreys  was  not  the  only  person  who 
looked  forward  anxiously  and  eagerly  to 
the  interview  on  Wednesday. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CLIPPER  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Anchor  of  “  Godfrey  Morgan,"  “  The  Boy  Captain,"  etc.,  etc. 


It  was  indeed  the  Albatross  !,.  It  was  j 
indeed  Robur  who  had  reappeared  in 
the  heights  of  the  sky  !  It  was  he  who 
like  a  huge  bird  of  prey  was  going  to 
strike  the  Goahead. 

And  yet,  nine  months  before,  the 
neronef,  shattered  by,  the  explosion,  her 
screws  broken,  her  deck  smashed  in  two, 
had  been  apparently  annihilated. 

Without  the  prodigious  coolness  of  .the 
engineer,  who  reversed  the  gyratory 
motion  of  the  fore  propeller  and  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  suspensory  screw,  the 
men  of  the  Albatross;  would  all  have 
been  asphyxiated  by  the  fall.  But  if 
they  had  escaped  asphyxia,  how  had  they 
escaped  being  drowned  in  the  Pacific  1 
The  remains  of  the  deck,  The  blades,  of 
the  propellers,  the  compartments  of  the 
cabins,  all  formed  a  sort  of  raft.  When 
a  wounded  bird  falls  on  the  waves  its 
wings  keep  it  afloat.  For  several  hours 
Itobur  and  his  men  remained  unhelped, 
at  first  on  the  wreck,  and  afterwards  in 
the  indiarubber  boat  that  had  fallen  un¬ 
injured.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  they 
were  sighted  by  a  passing  ship,  and  a 
boat  was  lowered  to  their  rescue. 

Robur  and  his  companions  were  saved, 
and  so  was  much  of  what  remained  of  the 
aeronef.  The  engineer  said  that  his  ship 
had  perished  in  a  collision,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  questions  were  asked  him. 

The  ship  was  an  English  three-master, 
the  Two  F riends,  of  Liverpool,  bound  to 
Melbourne,  where  she  arrived  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Robur  was  in  Australia,  but  a  long 
way  from  X  Island,  to  which  he  desired 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  aftermost  cabin 
he  had  found  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  quite  enough  to  provide  for  him¬ 
self  and  companions  without  applying 
to  any  one  for  help.  A  short  time  after 
he  arrived  in  Melbourne  lie  became  the 
owner  of  a  small  brigantine  of  about  a 
hundred  tons,  and  in  her  he  sailed  for 
X  Island. 

There  he  had  but  one  idea — to  be 
avenged.  But  to  secure  his  vengeance 
he  would  have  to  make  another  Alba¬ 
tross.  This  after  all  was  an  easy  task 
for  him  who  made  the  first.  He  used 
up  what  he  could  of  the  old  material ; 
the  propellers  and  engines  he  had  brought 
back  in  the  brigantine.  The  mechanism 
was  fitted  with  new  piles  and  new  accu¬ 
mulators,  and,  in  short,  in  less  than  eight 
months  the  work  was  finished  and  a  new 
Albatross,  identical  with  the  one  de- 
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;  !  roved  by  the  explosion,  was  ready  to 
tope  flight.  And  he  had  the  same  crew. 

The  Albatross  left  X  Island  in  the 
first  week  of  April.  During  this  aerial 
passage  Robur  did  not  want  to  be  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  he  came  along  almost 
always  above  the ,  clouds.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  over  North  America  he  descended 
in  a  desolate  spot  in  the  Far  West. 
There  the  engineer,  keeping  a  profound 
incognito,  learnt  with  considerable  plea¬ 
sure  that  the  Weldon  Institute  was  about 
to  begin  its  experiments,  and  that  the 
Goahead,  with  Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil 
Evans,  was  going  to  start  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  29th  of  April. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Robur  and  his 
crew  to  gratify  their  longing  for  revenge! 
Here  was  , a  chance  of  inflicting  on  their 
foes  a  terrible  vengeance,  which  in  the 
Goahead  they  ecu  Id  not  escape !  A  public 
vengeance,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  aeronef  to 
all  aerostats  and  contrivances  of  that 
nature  ! 

And  that  is  why,  on  this  very  day,  like 
a  vulture  from  the  clouds,  the  aeronef 
appeared  over  Fairmont  Park. 

Yes  !  It  was  the  Albatross,  easily 
recognised  by  all  those  who  had  never 
before  seen  her. 

The  Goahead  was  in  full  flight  ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  she  could  not  escape 
horizontally,  and  so  she  sought  her  safety 
in  a  vertical  direction,  not  dropping  to  the 
ground,  for  the  aeronef  would  have  cut  her 
oft',  but  rising  to  a  zone  where  she  could 
not  perhaps  be  reached.  This  was  very 
daring,  and  at  the  same  time  very  logical. 

But  the  Albatross  began  to  rise  after 
her.  Although  she  was  smaller  than  the 
Goahead,  it  was  a  case  of  the  swordfish 
and  the  whale. 

This  could  easily  be  seen  from  below, 
and  with  what  anxiety !  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  aerostat  had  attained  a  height 
of  sixteen  thousand  feet. 

The  Albatross  followed  her  as  she  rose. 
She  flew  round  her  flanks,  and  manoeuvred 
round  her  in  a  circle  with  a  constantly 
diminishing  radius.  She  could  have  an¬ 
nihilated  her  at  a  stroke,  and  Uncle  Pru¬ 
dent  and  his  companions  would  have 
been  dashed  to  atoms  in  a  frightful  fall. 

The  people,  mute  with  horror,  gazed 
breathlessly  ;  they  were  seized  with  that 
sort  of  fear  which  presses  on  the  chest 
and  grips  the  legs  when  we  see  any  one 
fall  from  a  height.  An  aerial  combat  was 
beginning  in  which  there  were  none  of 
the  chances  of  safety  as  in  a  sea-fight. 


It  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  last,  for  progress  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  this  world.  And  if  the  Goahead 
was  flying  the  American  colours,  did  not 
the  Albatross  display  the  stars  and  golden 
sun  of  Robur  the  Conqueror  1 

The  Goahead  tried  to  distance  her 
enemy  by  rising  still  higher.  She  threw 
away  the  ballast  she  had  in  reserve  ;  she 
made  a  new  leap  of  three  thousand  feet ; 
she  was  now  but  a  dot  in  space.  The 
Albatross,  which  followed  her  round  and 
round  at  top  speed,  was  now  invisible. 

Suddenly  a  shout  of  terror  rose  from 
the  crowd.  The  Goahead  increased 
rapidly  in  size,  and  the  aeronef  ap¬ 
peared  dropping  with  her.  This  time  it 
was  a  fall.  The  gas  had  dilated  in  the 
higher  zones  of  the  atmosphere  and  hact 
burst  the  balloon,  which,  half  inflated 
still,  was  falling  rapidly. 

But  the  aeronef,  slowing  her  suspensory 
screws,  came  down  just  as  fast.  She  ran 
alongside  the  Goahead  when  she  was  not 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Would  Robur  destroy  her  1 

No  ;  he  was  going  to  save  her  crew  ! 

And  so  cleverly  did  he  manoeuvre  his 
vessel  that  the  aeronaut  jumped  on 
board. 

Would  Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans 
refuse  to  be  saved  by  him  1  They  were 
quite  capable  of  doing  so.  But  the  crew 
threw  themselves  on  them  and  dragged 
them  by  force  from  the  Goahead  to  the 
Albatross. 

Then  the  aeronef  glided  off  and  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  while  the  balloon, 
quite  empty  of  gas,  fell  on  the  trees  of 
the  clearing  and  hung  there  like  a  gigan 
tic  rag. 

An  appalling  silence  reigned  on  the 
ground.  It  seemed  as  though  life  was 
suspended  in  each  of  the  crowd ;  and. 
many  eyes  had  been  closed  so  as  not  to 
behold  the  final  catastrophe. 

Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans  had; 
again  become  the  prisoners  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Robur.  Now  he  had  recap¬ 
tured  them,  would  he  carry  them  off  into 
space,  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow 
him  1 

It  seemed  so. 

However,  instead  of  mounting  into  the 
sky  the  Albatross  continued  falling.  Was 
she  coming  down  to  the  ground  1  It 
looked  like  it,  and  the  crowd  cleared 
away  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for  her  in  the 
centre  of  the  clearing. 

The  excitement  was  at  its  maximum. 
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The  Albatross  stopped  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  Then,  amid  profound  silence, 
the  engineer’s  voice  was  heard. 

“Citizens  of  the  United  States,”  lie 

Then  Robur  continued  : 

“Citizens  of  the  United  States,  my 
experiment  is  finished  ;  but  my  advice 
to  those  present  is  to  be  premature  in 

with  her  seventy-four  screws,  and  driven 
by  her  propellers,  shot  off  towards  the 
east  amid  a  tempest  of  cheers. 

The  two  colleagues,  profoundly  liumi- 

“  He  was  going  to  save  her  crew.” 


said,  “  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Weldon  Institute  are  again  in  my  power. 
In  keeping  them  I  am  only  within  my 
right.  But  from  the  passion  kindled  in 
them  by  the  success  of  the  Albatross  I 
see  that  their  minds  are  not  prepared  for 
that  important  revolution  which  the 
conquest  of  the  air  will  one  day  bring. 
Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans,  you  are 
free  !  ” 

The  president,  the  secretary,  and  the 
aeronaut  had  only  to  jump  down. 

The  Albatross  then  mounted  to  about 
forty  feet  from  the  ground. 


nothing,  not  even  in  progress.  It  is 
evolution  and  not  revolution  that  we 
should  seek.  In  a  word,  we  must  not  be 
before  our  time.  I  have  come  too  soon 
to-day  to  withstand  such  contradictory 
and  divided  interests  as  yours.  Nations 
are  not  yet  fit  for  union.” 

“  I  go,  then;  and  I  take  my  secret  with 
me.  But  it  will  not  be  lost  to  humanity. 
It  will  belong  to  you  the  day  you  are 
educated  enough  to  profit  by  it  and  wise 
enough  not  to  abuse  it.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States !  Good-bye!” 

And  the  Albatross,  beating  the  air 


I  liated,  as  through  them  was  the  whole 
Weldon  Institute,  did  the  only  thing 
they  could.  They  went  home. 

And  the  crowd  by  a  sudden  change  of 
front  greeted  them  with  particularly  keen 
sarcasms,  and,  at  their  expense,  are 
sarcastic  still. 

*■*■*•* 

And  now,  who  is  this  Robur?  Shall 
we  ever  know  1 

We  know  to-day.  Robur  is  the  sciencj 
of  the  future.  Perhaps  the  science  <A 
to-morrow !  Certainly  the  science  tliat- 
will  come ! 
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Does  the  Albatross  still  cruise  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  realm  that  none  can 
take  from  her?  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  Will  Itobur,  the  conqueror, 
appear  one  day  as  he  said  1  Yes  !  He 
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will  come  to  declare  the  secret  of  his 
invention,  which  will  strangely  modify 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
world. 

As  for  the  future  of  aerial  locomotion, 


it  belongs  to  the  aeronef  and  not  the 
aerostat. 

It  is  to  the  Albatross  that  the  conquest 
of  the  air  will  assuredly  fall. 

(the  end.) 


BASIL  WOQLLCQMBE,  MIDSHIPMAN. 

By  Arthur  Lee  Knight, 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Theseus,”  “The  Gunroom  Heroes,”  etc. 


Sir  Doughty  Deedes  and  his  brave 
followers,  as  may  have  been  conjec¬ 
tured,  were  completely  taken  in  by  the 
artful  tactics  of  the  negroes,  and  eagerly 
followed  up  the  trail  that  after  crossing 
the  torrent  led  upwards  into  the  denser 
part  of  the  forest,  and  whither  the  decoy 
band  of  wily  natives  had  preceded  them. 
The  latter  being  quite  unencumbered 
with  prisoners,  and  only  burdened  with 
the  slightest  modicum  of  clothing,  were 
more  than  a  match  in  activity  for  the 
seamen,  and  they  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  knowing  every  inch  of  the 
country.  .  Consequently  they  soon  dis¬ 
tanced  their  pursuers,  who  nevertheless 
kept  up  the  chase  with  vigour  and  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  their 
unlucky  shipmates  from  the  clutches  of 
their  savage  captors. 

At  length  when  his  men  were  spent 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  breath,  and 
every  trace  of  the  fugitives  had  been  lost, 
the  commodore  called  a  halt  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  spot  where,  shaded  by  clumps  of 
bamboos,  a  rivulet  meandered  down 
through  a  narrow  gully  thickly  strewn 
with  boulders  and  rocks.  The  men 
rushed  to  the  water  to  assuage  their 
thirst,  and  then  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  to  obtain  a  little  breathing  space. 

The  commodore  turned  anxiously  to 
Mr.  Sinclair.  “  I’m  very  much  afraid  the 
rascals  have  given  us  the  slip  after  all,” 
he  remarked ;  “  it’s  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  the  gunner  and  his 
party  should  have  been  captured,  for  the 
negroes  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
murder  them  if  we  should  succeed  in 
hunting  them  down.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  in  a  serious 
situation,  sir,”  answered  the  first-lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  “  and  what  is  more,  I  believe  we 
shall  only  lose  ourselves  if  we  penetrate 
any  farther  into  the  jungle  without  a 
guide,  so  I  should  suggest  our  returning 
to  the  coast  and  endeavouring  to  procure 
some  friendly  natives  to  assist  us  in 
tracking  these  ruffians  to  their  haunts.” 

“  I  think  that’s  not  a  bad  idea  of  yours, 
Sinclair,”  returned  Sir  Doughty  after 
considering  for  a  moment “we’il  make 
the  best  of  our  way  down  to  the  factory 
to  get  advice  and  assistance.  I  can’t 
afford  to  lose  my  best  warrant-officers 
and  two  smartest  midshipmen.” 

“  Ah  !  those  poor  boys !  ”  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant  in  feeling  tones ;  “  what  a 
terrible  position  to  find  themselves  in  ! 
Mr.  Farquhar  was  very  much  to  blame 
for  taking  them  with  him  without  per¬ 
mission.” 

“  I  shall  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to 
rescue  them,  that  you  may  depend  upon. 
Let  the  men  fall  in  at  once  and  we’ll 
•carry  on  without  delay.” 

In  a  few  seconds  the  force  was  again 
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on  the  move,  and  making  the  bhst  of  its 
way  down  to  the  coast. 

“Hurrah  !  now  there’s  a  chance  of 
getting  something  to  eat,”  exclaimed  the 
fat  midshipman  to  Harry  Eager ;  “  I 
declare  I  should  have  had  to  fall  out  if 
we  had  gone  on  much  farther.  Just 
fancy  our  having  had  no  breakfast  yet !  ” 

His  messmate  looked  at  him  with  a  dis¬ 
gusted  expression.  “  Look  here,  Port- 
man,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  want  to  quarrel 
with  you,  but  I  must  say  I  believe 
your  sole  idea  in  life  is  grub ,  and  that 
if  you  saw  a  fellow  tumbling  overboard 
just  as  you  were  going  down  to  your 
dinner  you  would  say,  ‘  Oh,  how  fright¬ 
fully  unlucky  for  that  chap,  he’ll  most 
likely  lose  his  dinner,  but  I  can’t  stop 
to  help  him,  because  its  duff  day  !  ’  ” 

The  fat  midshipman  looked  daggers  at 
his  plain-spoken  messmate,  but  he  was  a 
bit  of  a  coward,  and  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his  out¬ 
raged  feelings  by  taking  any  further 
steps  in  the  matter,  and  by-and-by  took 
the  opportunity  of  slinking  away  to  the 
rear,  where  he  employed  himself  in  fur¬ 
tively  munching  a  biscuit  which  by 
good  luck  he  had  discovered  in  the 
recesses  of  some  pocket.  The  idea  of 
sharing  it  with  any  one  else  never 
entered  his  phlegmatic  mind,  and  no 
one  appeared  to  notice  what  he  was 
about. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  reach  the  factory 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  some  of  the 
merchants  provided  a  hasty  breakfast 
for  the  party,  whilst  they  listened  to 
the  strange  story  recounted  to  their  as¬ 
tonished  ears.  The  news  soon  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  all  the  Europeans  in 
the  settlement  got  under  arms,  for  they 
not  unnaturally  dreaded  that  the  negroes 
might  be  devising  a  further  attack  upon 
the  factory,  and  their  late  experiences 
made  them  feel  very  uneasy.  It  seemed 
hopeless  to  obtain  reliable  guides,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

Great  was  the  dismay  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Doughty  and  his  party  when 
they  found  that  the  Narcissus  was  not 
at  her  anchorage,  but  their  minds  were 
shortly  afterwards  relieved  by  observing 
her  in  the  offing,  making  the  coast  under 
steam  with  her  topgallant-masts  struck 
and  upper-yards  sent  on  deck.  The  two 
cutters,  most  fortunately,  had  been 
picked  up  at  sea  by  some  native  boats 
after  the  storm  had  abated,  and  been 
towed  into,  the  river.  They  would,  how¬ 
ever,  require  some  repairs  before  they 
would  again  be  fit  for  use. 

“  The  Narcissus  must  have  been  blown 
out  to  sea,”  remarked  the  commodore,  as 
he  narrowly  observed  her  through  a 
telescope ;  “  as  soon  as  she  comes  to 
an  anchor  we  shall  be  able  to  muster  a 


strong  brigade,  and  I  hope  clear  the 
country  of  these  rascally  negroes.” 

“  What  shall  we  do  about  a  guide,  sir?” 
put  in  the  first-lieutenant ;  “  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  powerless  to  act  without 
some  native  auxiliaries.” 

Sir  Doughty  was  on  the  point  of  reply¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Sinclair’s  observations  when 
a  tall,  fine-looking  negro  detached  him¬ 
self  from  a  group  of  natives  to  whom  he 
had  been  talking,  advanced  several  steps 
in  the  commodore’s  direction,  and  then 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground  in  an 
abject  position. 

“  Hul  loa  !  whom  have  we  here  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sir  Doughty,  shutting  up  the- 
telescope  and  eyeing  the  man  with  con¬ 
siderable  surprise  ;  “  get  up,  sir,  and  let 
us  know  what  you  want.” 

The  man  slowly  rose  to  his  feet,  ap- 
proached  the  commodore,  and  almost 
whispered,  “  Massa  want  to  know  where 
de  prisoner  am  take  to,  I  can  tell  him 
where  dey  are,  and  how  dat  great  rascal 
Wattawitty  am  deceive  de  ‘buccra,’ 
officer.” 

“  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  object 
in  offering  your  services  1  ”  demanded 
Sir  Doughty,  suspiciously. 

The  man,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
individual  whom  Wattawitty  had  so  un¬ 
ceremoniously  knocked  overboard  out  of 
the  canoe,  and  who  was  burning  to  re¬ 
venge  himself  upon  that  chief,  now 
entered  upon  a  long,  rambling  statement,, 
telling  how  the  commodore’s  party  had 
been  hoodwinked,  and  reciting  the  tale  of 
his  own  wrongs  with  much  emphasis  and 
heat  of  manner. 

Several  of  the  merchants  who  had 
overheard  the  fellow’s  story  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  he  was  speaking  the- 
truth ;  and  the  interview  ended  in  his 
being  engaged  as  guide  and  interpi’eter — - 
being  promised  a  substantial  reward  if 
the  prisoners  should  be  rescued  through 
his  instrumentality. 

As  soon  as  the  Narcissus  had  come  to 
an  anchor,  Captain  Leeway  came  ashore 
in  the  gig  to  ascertain  what  had  become 
of  the  seining  party,  and  an  expedition 
was  at  once  organised  to  proceed  up  the 
river,  as  soon  as  the  cutters  had  been  re¬ 
paired.  The  carpenter’s  crew  were  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  ashore  to  carry  out 
this  very  necessary  work,  and  meanwhile 
all  the  other  preparations  were  hurried 
forward,  so  as  to  save  as  much  time  as 
possible.  Sir  Doughty  had  determined  to 
take  command  of  the  little  flotilla  him¬ 
self,  which  was  to  consist  of  the  steam- 
pinnace,  two  cutters,  and  a  gig  ;  the  three- 
latter  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  former. 
Fully  armed  crews  were  told  off  and  a 
detachment  of  marines,  amongst  whom 
was  Chuggs,  who  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  both  his  young  masters  were  in  the.- 
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hands  of  the  savages.  De  Lisle’s  cox¬ 
swain  and  boat’s-crew  were  also  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  way  their  mid¬ 
shipman  and  his  friend  had  been  treated, 
and  longed  for  the  signal  to  start  that 
they  might  feel  that  they  were  really  on 
the  track  of  Wattawitty  and  his  savage 
myrmidons. 

In  the  afternoon  the  flotilla  got  under 
way,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people 
on  shore  proceeded  up  the  river  on  its 
warlike  mission,  the  native  guide  being- 
in  the  steam-pinnace  with  the  commo¬ 
dore,  who  was  also  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Fraser  and  Harry  Eager.  Mr.  Sinclair 
had  charge  of  the  first  cutter,  and  a  sub¬ 
lieutenant  was  told  off  to  command  Jack 
Stretcher’s  boat,  whilst  Portman — who 
had  taken  care  to  stow  away  a  quantity 
of  provisions  in  the  lockers — steered  the 
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The  river  being  somewhat  difficult  to 
ascend  to  those  unacquainted  with  its 
navigation,  Sir  Doughty  deemed  it  wisest 
to  moor  the  boats  to  the  bank  during  the 
night,  a  strict  watch  being-  kept  by  sen¬ 
tries  to  prevent  any  surprise.  Early  the 
next  morning  a  fresh  start  was  made,  but 
progress  was  necessarily  slow  owing  to 
the  current  and  the  number  of  boats  that 
had  Jo  be  towed  ;  and  once  or  twice  the 
steam-pinnace  went  aground,  and  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  got  off  again. 

Having  ascertained  from  the  guide  — 
who  also  acted  as  pilot — -the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  of  Wattawitty’s  village,  the  commo¬ 
dore  and  Mr.  Sinclair  agreed  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  make  a  night  attack, 
and  settled  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  It  was  hoped  thus  to  take  the 
savages  completely  by  surprise,  and 
rescue  the  prisoners  before  their  captors 
had  time  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
them.  Every  arrangement  was  made  to 
carry  out  this  plan,  and  each  officer  and 
man  was  made  acquainted  with  his  own 
especial  duty  before  evening  set  in.  The 
boats  were  then  anchored  a  mile  or  two 
below  the  place  where  the  expedition 
would  have  to  land,  and  after  the  watches 
had  been  told  off,  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  sought  a  few  hours’  welcome  repose. 

Just  as  preparations  were  being  made 
for  pushing  on  in  the  boats  and  landing 
the  force,  some  alarm  and  anxiety  was 
caused  by  the  sound  of  firearms,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  direction  farther 
up  the  river,  but  as  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  very  strongly  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
was  going  forward.  Fearful  that  some¬ 
thing  untoward  might  be  taking  place, 
the  commodore  pushed  on  at  full-speed, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  load  their  rifles 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boats  neared  the 
landing-place  where  Wattawitty  usually 
kept  his  boats,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  a  number  of  negroes  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  faint  moonlight- 
dancing  about  with  most  extravagant 
antics,  as  if  some  mad  revels  or  repulsive 
fetish  rites  were  going  forward.  Mus¬ 
kets  were  being  fired,  and  every  now  and 
then  horrible  shrieks  of  fiendish  joy  rose 
into  the  air  with  a  deafening  clamour. 
So  engrossed  were  these  half-maddened 
creatures  with  their  fantastic  and  re¬ 
pellent  war-dance  that  they  did  not  at 
first  catch  sight  of  the  advancing  flotilla. 
When  they  did  so  they  gave  vent  to  a 
hideous  yell  that  seemed  to  rend  the  very 
skies. 

“  Stand  by  to  fire  a  volley,”  shouted 
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Sir  Doughty,  in  stentorian  tones. 
“  Heady  !  Present !  ” 

The  ruddy  death-flames  gushed  from 
the  men’s  rifles  in  one  great  sheet  of  fire 
which  lit  up  the  weird  scenery  of  the 
river  for  a  moment  with  extraordinary 
effect.  Piercing  yells  followed  this 
prompt  action,  and  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  the  boats  pushed  for  the  shore. 

On  landing,  the  ground  was  found 
strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  negroes, 
one  of  the  former  being  the  redoubtable 
Wattawitty  himself,  whose  brain  had 
been  pierced  with  a  bullet.  Not  many 
yards  distant  were  found  the  bodies  of 
the  gunner,  boatswain,  and  two  middies. 
For  some  time  it  was  feared  that  life  was 
extinct,  but  Dr.  Fraser  promptly  ad¬ 
ministered  cordials  and  other  potent 
remedies,  and  fortunately  snatched  them 
back  from  the  gates  of  death,  though  they 
were  so  weak  from  exhaustion  and  bad 
treatment  that  they  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  boats,  J ack  Stretcher  and  Chuggs 
taking  especial  care  of  the  two  young 
midshipmen.  It  was  exceedingly  for¬ 
tunate  that  the  flotilla  had  arrived  at 
the  time  it  did.  The  negroes  were  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  recapture  of  their  un¬ 
lucky  prisoners  whom  they  had  left  for 
dead  upon  the  ground,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  in  their  mad  frenzy — to  which 
even  Wattawitty  had  abandoned  him¬ 
self — have  proceeded  to  cruelly  mutilate 
and  murder  them. 

It  had  been  part  of  the  commodore’s 
plan  to  destroy  the  native  settlement  as 
a  punishment  for  the  outrages  Watta¬ 
witty  and  his  followers  had  been  guilty 
of,  but  as  that  chief  was  amongst  the 
slain  he  thought  a  sufficient  example  had 
been  made,  and  decided  to  at  once  return 
to  the  Narcissus,  especially  as  Dr.  Fraser 
urgently  recommended  that  his  patients 
should  be  removed  to  the  ship  at  once, 
where  they  would  be  more  comfortable 
and  free  from  the  risks  of  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  the  numberless  insect  pests 
that  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river.  So  the  steam-pinnace,  towing  the 
other  boats  as  before,  turned  her  nose 
down  stream,  having  happily  accom¬ 
plished  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

Fortunately  the  gale  had  abated  by 
the  time  the  flotilla  had  reached  the  fac¬ 
tory  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  so 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  putting  off  to 
the  fx’igate.  Much  rejoiced  were  the 
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BOYS,  when  troubles  crowd  about  you 
(You’ll  find  plenty  in  this  life), 
And  when  fortune  seems  to  flout  you, 
And  you’re  weary  with  the  strife  ; 
Then’s  the  time  to  show  your  metal, 
Keep  your  heads  up  ;  don’t  give  in  ; 
Face  the  trouble,  grasp  the  nettle, 

And  determine  you  will  win. 

What’s  the  good  of  turning  craven  ? 

That  will  never  gain  the  fight. 

That  will  bring  you  to  no  haven 
Of  success  and  calm  delight. 

No,  hoys,  no,  he  up  and  doing, 

Put  your  shoulders  to  the  task, 
Fortune ’s  shy,  and  needs  pursuing 
If  within  her  smile  you’d  bask. 


officers  and  men  who  had  remained  on 
board  to  see  the  speedy  and  successful 
return  of  the  expedition,  and  much  heart¬ 
felt  commiseration  was  expressed  for 
the  four  unfortunate  sufferers,  whose 
strength,  however,  had  already  begun  to 
rally,  and  it  was  fervently  hoped  that  all 
would  go  well  if  they  had  rest  and  quiet 
and  plenty  of  nutritious  food. 

The  Narcissus  sailed  for  Ascension  a 
day  or  two  later,  and  on  the  voyage 
Basil  unfortunately  began  to  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  fever,  which  rapidly  developed 
itself  in  his  system,  and  soon  reduced 
him  to  such  a  wreck  that  the  surgeons 
recommended  his  being  sent  at  once  to 
England  for  a  few  months,  and  ho  took 
passage  in  the  first  mail-boat  that 
touched  at  Ascension.  De  Lisle  and  the 
two  warrant-officers  were  in. a  fair  way  to 
recovery,  as  their  wounds  healed  fast  and 
they  had  no  lowering  fever  to  contend 
with. 

My  young  readers  may  imagine  the 
delight  of  Admiral  Woollcombe,  Freddy, 
and  little  Marjorie  when  Basil  appeared! 
at  Wyld  Court  in  such  an  unexpected! 
manner — albeit  he  was  little  more  than 
a  walking  skeleton  when  he  arrived  ;  but 
his  fine  native  air,  and  careful  nursing; 
and  diet,  soon  had  their  natural  effect,  and 
before  many  months  were  over  he  was 
looking  as  fresh  and  robust  as  ever  and 
taking  long  rides  with  Freddy  over  the 
country  during  that  young  gentleman’s, 
holiday  time  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that, 
the  little  red  Irish  terrier  “  Scamp  ”  was: 
always  one  of  the  party,  for  he  was 
devoted  to  his  young  masters.  “  Rajah  ” 
only  accompanied  them  on  their  short 
expeditions,  as  he  was  beginning  to  grow 
somewhat  corpulent  and  lazy. 

We  shall  now — I  hope  l’egretfully— 
take  leave  of  our  young  hero,  for  though 
he  rejoined  the  Narcissus,  and  remained 
in  her  for  the  rest  of  the  commission,  yet 
so  few  episodes  of  importance  took  place 
subsequently,  that  I  think  that  they  are 
scai’cely  worth  the  ti’ouble  of  recoi’ding 
— consisting  principally  of  the  ordinary 
and  somewhat  monotonous  round  of 
duties  which  have  to  be  performed  by 
the  flagship  on  a  foreign  station. 

One  thing  I  am  quite  certain  of,  and 
that  is  that  the  stirring  scenes  he  took  a 
part  in  during  his  early  naval  career  will 
never  be  foi'gotten  by  Basil  Woollcombe, 
midshipman. 

(the  end.) 


(Gibe  tn. 

You  will  sometimes  find  that  bootless 
Seems  each  effort  you  may  make, 

And  your  struggles  all  are  fruitless 
Through  misfortune’s  cloud  to  break  ; 
Don’t  lose  heart,  boys,  cease  repining, 

And  though  gloom  your  way  may  shroud,. 

I  Recollect  there’s  silver  lining 
To  the  very  blackest  cloud. 

Some  will  chaff  you,  and  endeavour 
To  induce  you  by  “smart”  tricks 
(Lies  that  is)  the  knot  to  sever, 

And  escape  from  out  the  fix. 

Turn  from  them,  such  meanness  hating, 
You  run  straight,  and  do  your  best, 

Pray  for  help,  in  patience  waiting, 

To  your  Father  leave  the  rest. 

SOMERVILLE  GIBNEV, 
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MY  AVIARY  IN  1886. 

By  W.  T.  Greene,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.z.s.,  etc., 

Author  of  “Parrots  in  Captivity,"  “Birds  I  Have  Kept,"  “The  Amateur' s  Aviary,"  etc.,  etc. 

PART  I. 


Foremost  among  my  mischievous  birds 
are  the  grey-coated,  familiar,  and  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  cockatiels,  which,  though 
denizens  of' Southern  Australia,  are  now 
so  thoroughly  acclimatised  that  they  no 
more  regard  our  severest  English  winter 
than  our  own  indigenous  birds,  some  of 


IT  is  not  a  very  grand  affair,  it  is  true,  but 
it  answers  my  purpose,  and  is,  moreover, 
the  best  I  can  command  at  present,  for  I  am 
restricted  as  to  space,  and  in  some  other  re¬ 
spects  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  further 
to  dilate.  A  glance  at  the  illustration  ao.com- 
anying  the  text  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
etterideaof  its  disposition  than  a  whole  page 
of  letterpress  would  do,  and  when  I  have  added 
that  it  is  about  seventy  feet  in  length  by  six 
in  width,  and  eight  feet  high  at  the  back  by 
six  in  the  front,  I  shall  have  said  enough,  and 
may  at  once  proceed  to  describe  its  in¬ 
habitants,  which  are  varied,  and  not,  I  think, 
too  numerous  for  the  space  in  which  they  are 
confined. 

But  stay,  I  must  explain  that  my  aviary  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a  covered -in  house  and 
an  open  flight,  with  this  difference,  however, 
ihat  one  has  a  bare  floor  and  dried  branches 
only  in  it,  while  the  other  is  planted  with 
grass  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds,  in  which 
latter  some  of  my  birds  roost  and  build  their 
nests. 

It  may  be  asked  why  there  is  not  grass, 
and  why  there  are  no  shrubs  in  both  divisions 
of  the  aviary.  To  which  I  reply  that  such  is 


the  will  of  the  inhabitants  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  cannot  go  against 
it.  I  have  tried  to  get  plants  and 
even  grass  to  grow  all  over  the 
aviary,  but  in  vain,  for  there  are 
some  birds  endowed  with  such  an 
invincible  propensity  for  whittling, 
that  no  sooner  do  they  see  a  grow¬ 
ing  shrub — or  even  a  cut  branch  of  one — 
than  they  incontinently  set  to  work  to  pull  it 
to  pieces,  and  very  soon  succeed  in  doing  so, 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  if  not  at 
all  to  that  of  their  owner. 

Such  being  the  case,  as  I  was  desirous  of 
having  some  verdure  in  at  least  a  portion  of 
my  aviary,  I  decided  upon  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  placing  in  one  the  destructive 
members  of  my  community,  and  adorning 
the  other  with  living  plants,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  and  enjoyment  of  those  reasonable 
little  people  who  can  look  at  a  growing  shrub 
without  at  once  doing  their  best  to  destroy  it. 
And  I  carried  my  intention  into  effect,  though 
not  without  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  for  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  number  of  birds 
in  a  large  and  comparatively  open  space. 

I  cannot  exactly  say  now  why  I  decided  to 
locate  my  plant-cutting  birds  in  that  half  of 
the  aviary  which  is  nearest  my  house,  but  I 
have  done  so  probably  because  they  were  the 
first  caught.  But  so  it  is,  and  I  somewhat 
regret  the  arrangement,  which  I  may  at  some 
future  time  reverse,  for  the  prettiest  side  of 
everything  should  be  always  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  position  at  the  owner’s  com¬ 
mand. 


which  live  in  their  company,  for  nearly 
all  our  native  songsters  are  inveterate  plant- 
cutters. 

If  somewhat  soberly  clad,  the  eockatiel  is 
nevertheless  a  handsome  bird,  for  the  mark¬ 
ings  of  its  plumage  contrast  boldly  with  each 
other,  the  white  pinions  showing  out  clearly 
against  the  grey  back  and  neck  and  the  dusky 
tail,  while  the  yellow  face  and  upstanding 
crest  of  the  male  impart  to  him  a  saucy,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  by  no  means  unattractive, 
appearance.  I  have  said  that  these  parrakeets 
are  hardy,  and  so  they  are.  They  breed  in 
my  aviary  as  freely  as  pigeons  would,  and 
with  a  good  deal  less  fuss  than  many  of  the 
“  fancy  breeds  ”  of  the  latter.  Three,  four, 
and  occasionally  more  young  ones  are  pro¬ 
duced  about  every  six  weeks  or  two  months 
throughout  the  season,  which  usually  extends 
from  April  to  October,  though  I  have  had 
young  cockatiels  in  November  ;  and  a  very 
curious  sight  it  is  to  watch  the  father  feeding, 
one  after  the  other,  the  young  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  broods,  the  oldest  of  which,  at  all 
events,  are  quite  as  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  he  is. 

Young  cockatiels  do  not  leave  the  nest 
until  they  are  nearly  full  grown,  and  once 
they  are  out  do  not  return  to  its  shelter  any 
more  ;  while  the  parents  at  once  begin  to  set 
their  house  in  order  for  another  brood,  if 
they,  indeed,  had  not  already  begun  to  do 
so  before  the  young  ones  had  taken  their 
departure.  Following  the  prevailing  custom 
of  their  family,  cockatiels  make  no  nest  pro¬ 
perly  so-called,  but  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
floor  of  the  hollow  log,  barrel,  or  cocoanut 


husk  they  have  selected  for  their  habitation  ; 
though  sometimes  they  turn  lazy  and  com¬ 
mence  to  lay  again  without  removing  the 
refuse  of  a  former  family,  in  which  case  the 
second  hatching  is  not  always  a  successful 
one. 

Were  it  not  for  their  destructive  propen- 
sites  and  their  noisiness,  cockatiels  would 
be  very  charming  in  a  conservatory,  hut 
there,  alas  !  their  habits  render  them  inad¬ 
missible.  Given,  however,  an  abode  where 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  destroy,  and 
where  their  outcries  do  not  constitute  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  their  owners  or  their 
neighbours,  I  know  of  no  other  parrakeets 
I  can  so  cordially  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
youthful  amateurs. 

Along  with  my  cockatiels  I  had  a  pair  of 
Bengal  ring-necked  parrakeets  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  heat  that  usually 
prevails  in  their  native  land,  are  nevertheless 
as  hardy  as  possible,  standing  our  winters 
without,  apparently,  the  least  inconvenience 
— provided,  of  course,  that  they  have  been 
turned  out  during  the  fine  weather  and  have 
had  time  allowed  them  to  become  acclima¬ 
tised  before  the  cold  season  sets  in. 

I  say  I  “  had  ”  a  pair  of  these  birds,  for  I 
have  been  obliged  to  remove  them  from  the 
society  of  their  congeners,  upon  whose  oft’- 
spring  they  committed  a  totally  unprovoked 
and  murderous  assault,  after  biting  off  the 
legs  and  wings  of  their  own  newly-hatched 
progeny  ! 

These  ring-necks  are  very  handsome  birds, 
but  awfully  noisy,  and  in  an  outdoor  aviary 
attain  to  a  degree  of  perfection  as  regards 
their  plumage  that  the  amateur  may  look  for 
in  vain  when  he  keeps  them  in  cages  in  the 
house,  where,  however,  they  become  much 
tamer  than  when  allowed  to  fly  about  in  a 
state  of  comparative  freedom  in  the  open  air. 
I  do  not  think  these  parrakeets  are  gifted 


with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  for  they 
have  no  homing  instinct,  like  the  cockatiel, 
and  once  they  escape  from  confinement  fly 
straight  away,  to  be  seen  by  their  discon¬ 
solate,  or  rejoicing,  owners,  as  the  case  may 
be,  no  more.  But  the  grey-coated  cockatiel 
will  circle  round  and  round  his  home,  uttering; 
the  while  the  most  plaintive  cries,  and  pre¬ 
sently  return  to  the  partner  whom  he  had  left 
behind.  How  the  pair  would  act  if  they  both 
made  their  escape  together  I  cannot  say, 
though  I  fancy  they  would  come  back  to  feed 
at  the  familiar  seed-box  of  their  aviary  home 
•as  soon  as  they  felt  hungry. 

I  may  here  mention  that  a  ring  necked 
parrakeet  lived  all  through  the  summer  of  1885 
in  a  smallwood  not  far  from  my  house,  and  was 
caught  by  a  cottager  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter,  when  food  apparently  failed, 
and  hunger  compelled  the  bird  to  come  down 
and  feed  along  with  the  domestic  fowls  and 
pigeons  at  the  cottage  door. 

The  fact  of  my  ring-necks  destroying  their 
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newly-hatched  young  I  attribute  to  inexpe¬ 
rience.  They  had  no  idea  what  the  ugly  (and 
young  parrakeets  are  ugly,  and  no  mistake) 
little,  naked  things  that  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  beneath  the  maternal  wings  could 
be  ;  but  taking  them  to  be  intruders,  perhaps 
destroyers  of  the  precious  eggs  upon  which 
she  had  sat  so  patiently  for  so  many  days 
(twenty-eight  as  well  as  I  could  make  out), 
killed  them  without  pity,  possibly  mistaking 
them  for  mice.  At  all  events,  the  first  egg 
laid  by  this  bird  was  dropped  from  the  perch, 
and  not  deposited  in  the  nest  barrel  she  had 
so  elaborately  prepared  for  its  reception,  and 
in  which  she  laid  the  other  two  that  com¬ 
pleted  her  first  clutch ;  but  these  were  barren, 
and  I  am  in  hopes,  when  she  lays  again,  she 
will  rear  her  brood,  as  others  of  her  species 
have  already  done  in  captivity. 

In  the  same  portion  of  my  aviary  with  the 
birds  already  described  I  recently  had  a  very 
fine  pair  of  red- winged  parrakeets  from 
Eastern  Australia,  named  from  the  broad 
patch  of  crimson  on  the  shoulders  ;  the  male 
especially  was  a  magnificent  fellow  with  a 
head  of  bright  emerald  green  and  a  brilliant 
blue  back  ;  he  was.  very  silent  and  apparently 
quiet,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  his 
mate,  which  was  a  much  more  soberly  attired 
person  than  her  lord,  and  by  her  excessive 
loquacity  more  than  made  up  for  his  taci¬ 
turnity  ;  her  squeal  never  ceased,  even,  I 
think,  when  she  was  eating  and  asleep,  which 
was  the  cause  of  their  banishment  from  the 
house  to  the  aviary. 

Fearing  when  I  first  turned  them  out  that 
such  comparatively  defenceless  birds — for 
their  bills  are  small — might  fare  badly  among 
the  ring-necks,  I  placed  them  in  the  farther  or 
planted  portion  of  the  aviary,  from  which, 
however,  I  had  speedily  to  remove  them  in 
consequence  of  t  he  fierce — I  might  almost  say 
ferocious — attack  they  at  once  commenced 


had  no  effect  whatever  on,  the  aggressors,  who 
recommenced  the  assault  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity,  until  at  last  the  female  redwing  was 
left  without  any  tail  at  all,  and  the  male  had 
only  two  or  three  broken  plumes  in  his. 

What  the  ultimate  consequences  to  my 
Eastern  Australians  might  have  been  I  can¬ 
not  say,  for  I  had  to  remove  the  Indians,  and 
the  redwings  soon  got  into  splendid  condition, 
but  never  made  the  least  attempt  to  build 
while  in  my  possession. 

Cockatiels  and  ring-necks  are  very  cheap,, 
but  red- winged  parrakeets  are  more  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  consequently  dearer.  The  twoi 
former  can  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  each,, 
but  the  latter  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
fifty  shillings  to  four  pounds  sterling  a  pair, 
according  to  the  condition  they  are  in  and 
the  time  of  year  at  which  they  are  imported. 

The  plum -headed  parrakeets  from  “  India’s 
coral  strand  ”  are  pretty  little  creatures,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  ring-necks,  very  harmless 
and  inoffensive  as  regards  other  birds,  but 
terribly  destructive  to  plants.  The  male  of 
my  pair  is  a  poor  thing,  but  his  wife  is  a 
beauty.  So  far  she  has  made  no  attempt  to 
nest,  but  she  is  probably  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  as  her  spouse  cannot  fly  he  would  be 
unable  to  assist  her  in  the  cares  of  rearing  a 
young  family,  and  so  she  has  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  have  one — at  least,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Some  amateurs  of  my  acquaintance 
have  been  successful  in  rearing  Several  broods 
of  these  charming  birds,  and  next  year  I  may 
perhaps  have  a  different  tale  to  tell,  for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  procure  another  and 
more  youthful  mate  for  my  little  hen. 

The  gem  of  my  collection  is  a  delightful 
pileated  parrakeet,  one  of  the  prettiest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  whole  family  to  which  he  belongs. 
To  describe  him  would  be  to  fill  the  mind  of 
the  reader  with  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
so  many  contrasts  of  colour  existing  in  one; 


upon  the  growing  plants.  They  ruined  a 
large  box-tree  in  one  morning,  and  had  to  be 
taken  out  at  whatever  risk  to  themselves,  or 
they  would  not  have  left  me  the  vestige  of  a 
shrub  in  another  day  or  two. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  ring-necks  let 
them  alone,  then  they  began  a  system  of  per¬ 
secution  and  led  them  a  sad  life.  The  long- 
tails  would  cree-p  up  slyly  behind  one  or  other 
of  the  redwings  and  catch  hold  of  their  broad 
fan-like  tails,  to  which  they  would  hold  fast 
until  a  feather  parted  company  with  its 
owner,  whose  shrieks  during  the  process  of 
plucking  might  have  appalled,  but  apparently 


subject,  so  perhaps  I  had  better  not  make  the 
attempt,  but  merely  say  that  ruby-red,  laven¬ 
der-blue,  pale-blue,  white,  emerald-green, 
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golden-yellow,  carmine,  and  black  are  blended 
together  in  this  bird  in  a  most  effective  manner, 
for  not  one  shade  “kills”  another,  but  all 
combine  to  form  a  perfectly  harmonious 
whole,  that  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  as  it  deserves. 

At  one  time  I  thought  my  beautiful  parra- 
keet  was  inoffensive,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  vote  him  harmless  now,  since  I  turned 
him  out.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  an  invete¬ 
rate  whittler,  and  cannot  let  box,  perch,  log, 
or  cage  alone  for  a  moment.  Unless  when 
eating  and  sleeping,  he  is  cutting  wood.  I 
have  my  doubts,  too,  as  to  his  pacific  beha¬ 
viour  in  regard  of  bis  companions,  although  I 
have  never  actually  caught  him,  flagrante  de¬ 
licto,  worrying  some  of  the  smaller  birds,  his 
fellow-prisoners  ;  but  I  did  find  him  one  day 
trying  his  best  to  work  his  way  into  a  box  in 
which  were  some  young  Java  sparrows,  one 
of  which  subsequently  made  its  appearance 
without  any  feathers  on  its  head ;  and  the 
same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  some 
young  cockatiels,  upon  whose  barrel  Pileatus 
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was  often  seen  to  sit.  I  have  accordingly  re¬ 
moved  him  indoors  again,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  regrets  the  change,  for  he  is  very  tame  and 
familiar,  eats  from  the  hand,  and,  though  he 
does  not  speak,  answers  in  his  way  when  he 
is  spoken  to  or  called  by  name. 

I  gave  four  pounds  sterling  for  a  mate  for 
him  some  time  ago,  but  she  died  in  a  week, 
for  the  Pileated  is  not  one  of  the  hardy  parra- 
keets.  It  is  a  scarce  bird,  too,  even  in  its  own 
country,  Western  Australia,  and  is  seldom 
imported.  The  last  consignment  of  these 
birds  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  seven  in 
number,  were  quite  young,  and  said  to  have 
been  brought  up  by  hand,  but  all  of  them 
died  soon  after  being  removed  from  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  importer.  My  pretty  bird  has  had 
two  serious  illnesses  since  he  has  been  in  my 
possession  ;  but  with  care  he  recovered,  and 
is  now  perfectly  well.  I  believe  him  to  he 
the  only  specimen  of  his  species  in  this 
country  as  I  write. 

Two  red-fronted  parrakeets  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  were  very  wild  when  I  bought  them,  hut 


appear  to  he  getting  a  little  tamer.  They  are 
extraordinarily  agile  among  the  boughs,  hop¬ 
ping  and  flitting  from  one  to  the  other  like 
mice,  or  at  least  tomtits.  They  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  on  the  ground,  where  they 
run  very  swiftly,  and  scratch,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  liens,  for  fallen  seed.  They  are  not 
pretty,  hut  are  decidedly  curious  birds.  They 
have  not  as  yet  made  any  attempt  to  breed, 
hut  are  said  to  line  their  nests  with  dried 
grass  and  moss.  They  have  the  name  of 
being  delicate,  hut  I  have  not  found  them  so  •. 
on  the  contrary,  they  passed  the  last  severe 
winter  out  of  doors  without  suffering  appa¬ 
rently  the  least  inconvenience.  Their  diet  is 
of  the  simplest — canary  seed  and  millet,  with 
now  and  then  a  little  hemp.  They  bathe 
freely,  and  are  fond  of  drinking.  They  seldom 
make  any  noise,  and  when  they  do  call  out 
their  note  is  not  unmusical.  The  price  of 
these  birds  varies  from  thirty  shillings  to  fifty 
shillings  a  pair. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  certainly  was  a  grand  idea  ;  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  Only  Wibbleton 
could  have  thought  of  it.  Wibbleton  was 
seventeen,  and  in  the  fifth  form.  His  father 
kept  a  large  chemist’s  shop  in  the  High  Street, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  very  learned  man. 

Existing  daily  in  an  atmosphere  of  science, 
it  was  only  natural  that  Wibbleton  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  marvels  and 
mysteries  of  chemistry.  In  fact,  he  was 
quite  a  walking  dictionary  of  jaw-breaking 
words,  and  knew  by  heart,  the  names  and 
uses  of  every  drug  in  his  father’s  establish¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  he  would  bring  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  chemicals  to  school,  and  when  work 
was  over  he  and  a  party  of  selected  chums 
would  lock  themselves  in  the  boat-house  and 
perform  a  number  of  extraordinary  experi¬ 
ments,  which  usually  resulted  in  a  vast 
quantity  of  smoke,  horrible  smells,  and 
damage  to  persons  and  clothing.  The  boat¬ 
house  was  a  good-sized  wooden  building,  with 
a  paved  floor.  It  was  primarily  intended  for 
the  storage  of  the  school  boats  during  the 
winter  months.  But  as  there  was  plenty  of 
spare  room  the  shed  was  used  for  a  number 
of  other  purposes.  A  carpenter’s  bench  stood 
in  front  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  head 
master  had  kindly  provided  a  splendid  set  of 
tools.  With  their  aid  the  fellows  had  con¬ 
structed  a  capital  nest  of  lockers,  and  in  these 
were  stowed  bats,  stumps,  footballs,  fencing- 
foils,  and  a  hundred  and  one  tilings  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  mention.  None  of  the  masters  ever 
examined  the  contents  of  the  lockers.  If  they 
had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  order  a  general 
inspection  they  would  have  been  considerably 
amazed  at  the  marvellous  and  unexpected 
things  brought  to  light.  Several  fellows  kept 
small  menageries  in  their  boxes — hedgehogs, 
snakes,  rabbits,  white  mice,  lizards,  and  even 
rats.  Others  turned  their  lockers  into  larders, 
and  stored  up  vast  quantities  of  solid  and 
liquid  refreshments  of  a  varied  character. 
Pilton  Minor,  of  the  fourth  form,  lined  his 
with  sheet  lead,  and  arranged  a  freshwater 
aquarium  within ;  while  Chippleton,  of  the 
sixth,  who  had  a  moustache,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  swell  of  the  school,  surrepti¬ 
tiously  concealed  a  contraband  stock  of  cigars 
and  other  forbidden  luxuries.  Wibbleton 
naturally  filled  his  locker  with  bottles  and 
boxes  and  crucibles  and  mysterious  glass  in¬ 
struments.  Occasionally  little  accidents  hap¬ 
pened  in  connection  with  the  lockers,  and 
upset  things  a  good  deal.  One  day  Pilton’s 
aquarium  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  thick,  stag¬ 
nant  water  escaped  into  a  neighbouring  locker 
crammed  with  tarts  and  pies  intended  to  be 
devoured  the  next  clay  at  a  private  party 
given  by  the  fourth  form.  Needless  to  add, 


the  party  did  not  come  off.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  a  family  of  lively  young  rats  got  loose 
and  gnawed  their  way  into  Chippleton’s  aris¬ 
tocratic  locker,  where  they  made  short  work 
of  his  cigar-cases  and  other  private  pro¬ 
perty. 

But  to  return  to  Wibbleton  and  the  great 
experiment. 

The  secret  was  communicated  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  to  a  few  choice  friends,  and  was  briefly 
as  follows.  Each  of  the  party  was  to  sub¬ 
scribe  towards  a  fund,  and  this  fund  was  to 
he  employed  in  furthering  the  experiment  and 
making  it  a  grand  success.  With  the  money 
a  large  quantity  of  fine  muslin  was  to  he  pur¬ 
chased.  Wibbleton  undertook  to  coat  this 
material  with  a  preparation  of  gutta-percha, 
so  as  to  render  it  air-tight.  The  edges  were 
to  he  joined  together  in  the  shape  of  a  hag, 
and  a  small  hole  left  at  one  end.  This  hole 
was  to  be  placed  over  a  gas-burner,  the  gas 
turned  on,  and  the  bag  permitted  to  fill  until 
it  expanded  to  its  full  extent  and  could  hold 
no  more. 

“  Then,”  said  Wibbleton,  with  an  exultant 
shout,  “  we  shall  have  a  balloon  !  ” 

“And  what’s  the  use  of  a  balloon  when 
you’ve  got  it  ?  ’  inquired  one  of  the  listeners. 

“Use?”  replied  the  chemist,  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  sneer  ;  “  what  a  question  to  ask  ! 
Why,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  all  manner  of 
tilings  !  If  you  don’t  want  to  subscribe  to 
the  experiment  say  so,  and  I'll  return  your 
money  !  But  please  do  not  talk  a  lot  of 
nonsense  !  ” 

This  cutting  speech  had  the  desired  effect. 
No  more  awkward  questions  were  asked,  and 
Wibbleton  was  left  to  pursue  his  course  un¬ 
disturbed.  What  Wibbleton’s  own  expecta¬ 
tions  were  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  never 
knew.  He  had  in  his  own  mind  a  sort  of 
dreamy  notion  that  he  might  travel  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  machine  without  paying  railway 
fares.  It  also  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
be  able  to  hang  in  mid-air  and  watch  the 
circus  which  came  every  year  to  the  town,  also 
the  local  cricket-matches,  athletic  sports,  and 
other  open-air  entertainments,  without  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  disgorging  gate- 
money.  He  had  a  vision  of  descending  to 
the  window  of  the  head  master’s  study  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surreptitiously  entering 
that  apartment,  and  obtaining  secret  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  examination  papers  and  other 
matters  of  vital  importance.  He  never 
troubled  to  think  how  he  was  going  to  do 
all  these  things  ;  all  he  wanted  was  a  bal¬ 
loon,  the  rest  could  easily  he  arranged.  And 
so  Wibbleton,  full  of  his  scheme," proceeded 
to  construct  the  aerial  locomotive.  The  boat- 
shed  was  filled  with  sickening  fumes,  and  the 


fellows  began  to  complain,  especially  Chip¬ 
pleton.  But  the  enthusiastic  Wibbleton 
heeded  them  not ;  he  melted  indiarubber 
and  glue  and  pitch,  and  worked  like  a  slave. 
After  about  a  month  of  hard  and  unceasing 
labour  the  hag  was  made,  and  final  touches 
were  put  to  the  work.  A  few  days  later 
Wibbleton  appeared  with  a  joyful  expression 
of  countenance,  and  stated  that  the  balloon 
was  completed,  and  he  proposed  attempting 
a  trial  trip  that  very  evening. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  August  morning  that  the 
subscribers  received  this  news,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligence  naturally  caused  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
citement.  As  tlie  day  wore  away  and  even¬ 
ing  approached  the  agitation  increased. 
Those  interested  in  the  great  experiment 
could  not  give  proper  attention  to  their  work 
for  thinking  of  the  intended  balloon  voyage, 
and  impositions  were  consequently  very 
plentiful.  Now  that  the  balloon  was  a  stem 
reality,  and  no  mere  creature  of  imagination, 
they  began  to  picture  in  their  respective 
minds  a  series  of  voyages  in  the  clouds  and 
exciting  adventures  among  the  stars.'  At 
last  the  day’s  work  came  to  an  end,  and 
after  tea  a  couple  of  hours  were  allowed  for 
recreation.  It  was  still  very  hot,  and  a  short 
trip  up  into  the  blue  sky  appeared  to  he  the 
most  delightfully  cool  thing  it  was  possible 
to  do. 

The  subscribers  collected  in  the  shed,  and 
Wibbleton,  looking  very  scientific  and  im¬ 
portant,  proceeded  to  fill  the  hag  with  gas- 
This  occupied  some  time,  hut  ere  long  the 
shapeless  mass  was  observed  to  swell.  Every¬ 
thing  pointed  to  a  successful  termination  of 
the  great  experiment.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
terribly  strong  smell  of  gas,  hut,  as  Wibble¬ 
ton  explained,  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
impossibility  to  prevent  a  leakage  somewhere. 
Every  one  said  “Of  course,”  and  tried  to 
look  pleasant.  But  the  smell  became  so 
suffocating  that  this  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  Several  of  the  spectators 
grew  pale,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  seek  the 
fresh  air.  Pilton  Minor  ventured  to  inquire 
in  a  nervous  tone  of  voice  if  gas  was  poisonous, 
hut  to  this  ridiculous  question  Wibbleton 
vouchsafed  no  reply.  The  atmosphere  was  now 
so  unbearable  that  a  move  was  made  towards 
the  windows  with  a  view  to  throwing  them 
open.  The  balloon  grew  larger  and  larger 
every  minute  :  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  would  rise  from  the  floor  and  float  grace¬ 
fully  away. 

Before  the  windows  were  opened  the  bal¬ 
loon  commenced  to  wobble.  Every  eye  was 
turned  from  the  'window  and  fixed  on  the 
moving  mass.  Suddenly  it  rose — about  am 
inch  from  the  ground,  then  fell  down  again. 


“Hurrah!”  burst  from  the  lips  of  every 
one  simultaneously. 

This  shout  of  joy  was  rather  premature.  It 
hacl  scarcely  died  away  when  a  reply  came 
from  the  balloon  in  the  shape  of  a  roar  like 
a  clap  of  thunder  and  a  great  sheet  of  flame. 
Then  followed  a  noise  of  breaking  glass, 
splitting  wood,  and  yelling  boys.  Every  one 
rushed  out  of  the  place,  and  none  turned 
until  a  good  fifty  yards  separated  them  from 
the  shed.  When  they  looked  round  they  saw 
a  sight  that  made  them  grow  still  paler,  and 
exclaim  “  Oh  !  ” 
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Every  window  in  the  slied  was  smashed  to 
atoms,  half  the  roof  was  off,  there  was  a  great 
hole  in  the  side,  of  the  building,  and  the  door 
was  lying  in  a  field  some  distance  off !  As 
soon  as  they  recovered  sufficient  courage  they 
returned  and  entered  the  ill-fated  place. 
What  a  scene  of  destruction  met  their  eyes  ! 
Every  locker  was  blown  open,  and  tlie  floor 
was  strewn  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
singed  and  roasted  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
shrivelled  footballs,  baked  tarts,  and  black¬ 
ened  bats.  Not  a  particle  of  the  balloon  re¬ 
mained.  As  for  Wibbleton,  he  was  taken 
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home  in  a  cab,  and  no  one  saw  him  again 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  There  was 
a  row  at  headquarters,  and  punishments,  were 
inflicted  right  and  left,  though  the  head  master 
never  got  to  know  the  exact  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  subscribers  to  the  fund  which, 
had  literally  vanished  in  smoke  kept  their 
own  counsel,  and  never  breathed  a  word  to 
any  one  outside  their  immediate  circle  con¬ 
cerning  Wibbleton’s  great  but  unsuccessful! 
experiment-. 

(THE  END.) 


THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Castles  of  Scotland,”  etc.,  etc. 


The  year  De  Burgh  was  appointed  Con¬ 
stable  of  Dover  he  received  command 
from  the  king  to  fortify  the  castle  of  Dunster 
in  Somerset,  one  of  the  best  situated  of  all 
the  old  strongholds,  and  famous  now  for  its 
splendid  views.  The  tor  was  well  fortified 
in  the  Domesday  period,  and  was  given  by 
the  Conqueror  to  William  de  Moion  or  Mohun, 
whose  namesake  is  still  known  as  “The 
Scourge  of  the  West”  and  famous  for  his 
siege  by  King  Stephen.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  ill.  the  castle — the  Dunes  Torre  that 
had  kept  the  West  Welsh  at  bay  before  the 
coming  of  King  Egbert — was  sold  by  the 
De  Mohuns  to  the  Luttrells,  whose  represen¬ 
tative  in  1642  held  it  for  the  Parliament  and 
was  attacked  in  vain  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford.  It  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
surrendered,  and  in  1645  was  the  only  place 
in  Somerset  faithful  to  the  king.  It  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  the  castles.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  settled  down  to  besiege  it  in 
earnest,  and  sent  to  lead  the  attack  a  vigo¬ 
rous  officer,  one  Colonel  Blake,  of  whom 
much  afterwards  was  heard.  There  were 
mines,  and  countermines,  and  sallies,  and 
sorties,  and  all  the  other  shifts  and  devices 
of  warfare  which  are  so  pleasant  to  read 
about  and  so  horrible  to  see,  and  in  the  end 
the  beleaguered  garrison  were  overcome. 

The  siege  brought  much  reputation  to 
Blake,  who,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  never 
failed  those  who  trusted  to  him.  At  Taunton, 
close  by,  he  also  distinguished  himself.  The 
town  was  founded  by  King  Ina  of  Wessex 
in  720  or  thereabouts  as  a  border  fortress 
against  the  West  Welsh,  and  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  afterwards  it  served 
much  the  same  purpose  against  the  men  of 
the  west  country.  Twice  was  it  besieged, 
and  each  time  Blake  kept  hack  the  besiegers. 
In  1645  there  were  ten  thousand  of  them, 
and  the  town  was  so  long  and  closely  in¬ 
vested  that  the  ammunition  had  nearly  gone, 
and  the  provisions  were  almost  at  starvation - 
point,  before  the  rescue  came.  In  order  to 
lead  the  enemy  to  suppose  that  matters  were 
flourishing,  a  pig  was  whipped  round  the 
town  at  night  so  as  to  give  forth  its  squeal 
in  many  places.  Before  the  deliverance  by 
Fairfax  the  Royalists  had  got  in  through  the 
breach  and  were  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
works. 

In  the  Monmouth  Rebellion  Taunton  took 
the  wrong  side  and  suffered  terribly.  On  its 
inhabitants  Kirke’s  lambs  were  let-  loose  to  riot 
and  gambol ;  and  then  came  Jefferies  on  bis 
Bloody  Assize,  in  which  he  hanged  ninety- 
seven  and  transported  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five.  King  Ina’s  castle  has  long  disap¬ 
peared  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  his  lady  when  she 
drove  out  the  South  Saxon  intruders  who  had 
penetrated  to  it.  The  Norman  castle  was  built 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  possessed 
himself  of  the  town  and  manor,  hut  of  this 
castle  there  are  few  remains,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Perkin  Warbeck  held  it,  or  the  one 
that  followed  on  its  site. 


PART  XIII. 

South  of  Taunton  is  Lyme,  where  Blake 
stood  another  siege.  In  vain  Prince  Maurice 
brought  his  chivalry  against  the  ramparts, 
in  vain  he  attempted  to  possess  himself  of 
the  castle.  Men,  women,  children  were  all 
for  the  Parliament,  and  all  worked  enthu¬ 
siastically  to  keep  the  Royalists  out.  Blake 
lost  only  120  of  his  forces.  Maurice  lost 
2,000,  and  when  Essex  appeared  had  to  beat 
a  rapid  retreat.  North-east  of  Lyme  is  Sher¬ 
borne,  built  by  Bishop  Roger  the  Great, 
seized  by  Stephen,  taken  by  Matilda,  and 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
was  challenged  to  wager  of  battle  for  it  by 
the  fighting  Bishop  Wyvil,  “pngil  intre- 
pidus,”  as  he  is  called  on  his  brass  at  Salis¬ 
bury.  Wyvil  secured  it  once  more  for  the 
see,  and  long  years  afterwards  Bishop  Cotton 
gave  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  the  price  of 
his  promotion.  To  Raleigh  it  did  no  good. 
He  settled  it  on  his  son,  but  a  flaw  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  deed,  and  James,  hiding  his 
selfishness  beneath  a  cloak  of  wisdom,  gave 
the  castle  to  the  worthless  Somerset.  Lady 
Raleigh  came  to  beg  him  to  he  merciful,  for 
the  estate  was  all  that  was  left  her.  She 
went  down  on  her  knees  to  the  king,  hut  all 
she  could  get  was,  “  I  mann  hae  it  for  Car  ; 
I  maun  hae  it  for  Car  !  ”  And  Car  got  it, 
and  much  good  did  it  do  him — particularly 
after  he  was  convicted  of  Overbury ’s  murder. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  castles  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Roundheads,  but  it  held  out  until 
Fairfax  came  against  it  and  damaged  it  con¬ 
siderably. 

Some  of  the  best  castle-fighting  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  war  took  place,  however,  at  Cheshire. 
The  capture  and  defence  of  Beeston  were  re¬ 
markable  achievements.  The  castle  is  on  a 
lofty  sandstone  rock  near  Tarporley.  It  was 
built  in  1220  by  Ralph  de  Blundeville,  and 
amongst  other  wonders  boasted  a  well  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  deep,  dropping 
to  the  level  of  the  brook  that  flows  through 
the  plain  below.  This  is  the  height  of  St. 
Paul’s  from  the  pavement,  and  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  of 
the  labour  our  forefathers  could  devote  to 
their  undertakings  when  they  thought  it 
worth  while.  In  1264  Beeston  was  taken  by 
the  Barons,  but  next  year  it  fell  to  Prince 
Edward.  In  1399  it  was  handed  over  by  the 
partisans  of  Richard  II.  to  the  Duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it 
was  seized  by  the  Parliament,  hut  one  night 
Colonel  Sandford  scaled  the  rock  with  a  few 
men,  climbed  the  wall  unobserved,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  the  governor,  put  him  in  such  a  fright 
that  he  surrendered  forthwith.  As  the 
Roundheads  marched  away  in  the  morning 
they  were  so  savage  with  the  governor  that 
with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  from 
kicking  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  they 
bad  him  tried  and  executed  for  cowardice. 
The  Royalists  having  got  Beeston  into  their 
power  did  their  best  to  keep  it.  They  were 
besieged  in  1644,  but  relief  came  from  the 


approaching  army.  The  Roundheads  retired, 
hut  next  year  they  returned,  and  eventually 
sat  down  to  starve  out  the  garrison,  which 
took  them  some  time. 

The  chief  military  centre  of  these  parts 
was,  however,  Chester,  from  whose  battle¬ 
ments  Charles  I.  saw  the  defeat  of  his  army 
on  Rowton  Heath.  The  importance  of  Ches¬ 
ter  dates  hack  even  before  Roman  times,  and 
its  strong  places  have  never  since  known  the 
absence  of  artificial  defences.  In  Old  English 
times  Chester  had  peculiar  privileges  of  local 
government,  and  in  the  Conqueror’s  time 
these  were  confirmed  and  extended.  In  place 
of  Gherbod,  who  had  fallen  into  difficulties  in 
Flanders,  William  gave  the  shire  to  Hugh  de 
Avranches,  otherwise  Hugh  Lupus,  making 
it  a  county  palatine  and  giving  it  such  sove¬ 
reign  jurisdiction  that  the  old  earls  kept 
their  own  parliaments,  and  had  their  own 
courts  of  law,  in  which  offences  against  them 
stood  as  if  they  were  against  the  king.  The 
wolf-earl  divided  his  territory  among  eight 
great  sub-feudatories,  who  each  kept  a  small 
court,  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
So  late  as  1597  the  Baron  of  Ivinderton’s 
Court  sentenced  a  man  to  death  for  mur¬ 
der.  Hugh’s  hall,  the  great  apartment  of 
the  castle,  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long 
and  forty-five  feet  wide.  And  this  was 
the  meeting-place  for  the  palatine  parlia¬ 
ments.  Hugh  had  six  successors  in  his 
greatness,  and  then  in  1237  Henry  ill.  took 
the  earldom  into  his  own  hands,  and  gave  it  to 
Prince  Edward,  who  never  used  it,  but  in 
turn  passed  it  on  to  bis  son  Edward  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  whence  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  is  Earl  of  Chester  to  this  day.  It 
was  at  Chester  Castle  that  Llywelin  was 
summoned  to  do  homage  to  Edward  I., 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
on  his  way  to  perform  his  part  in  the 
comedy  at  Flint,  which  we  have  already 
described,  lie  made  sure  of  his  retreat  by 
seizing  the  old  stronghold.  The  Civil  War 
siege  lasted  twenty  weeks,  and  Sir  William 
Brereton  had  a  tough  job,  hut,  assertions  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  more  damage  than  he 
could  help,  and  Chester,  with  its  rows  and 
walls,  is  one  of  the  best  jireserved  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  England. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  Chester 
is  Gloucester,  and  its  history  goes  back  quite 
as  far.  The  Britons  had  long  dwelt  on  its- 
site  before  they  were  driven  out  by  Claudius 
that  he  might  found  his  colony.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Roman  posts,  and  was 
only  given  up  when  they  left  the  island. 
In  1093,  at  Whitsuntide,  the  old  castle  was 
the  scene  of  a  remarkable  contest.  Malcolm 
Caenmore,  King  of  Scotland,  had  married 
Margaret,  the  granddaughter  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  who,  with  her  family  and  her 
brother  Edgar  the  zEthling,  the  heir  to  the 
English  throne,  was  escaping  from  England 
when  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  marriage  resulted  in  a  war,. 
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which  ended  in  Malcolm  doing  homage  to 
William  the  Conqueror  for  his  English  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  in  his  again  invading  England 


aaid  being  killed  at  Alnwick  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned.  When  he  died  the  Scottish 
throne  was  seized  by  his  brother  Donald 
Bane,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  western  High¬ 
landers,  attempted  to  expel  the  Sassenach 
and  miserably  failed.  When  Margaret  died 
she  put  her  children  under  the  care  of  Edgar 
the  yE tilling  and  sent  them  to  Rufus  for  pro¬ 
tection.  A  strange  position  was  this — the 
heir  of  the  English  throne,  if  the  English 
throne  was  heritable,  and  his  nearest  relative 
the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  voluntarily 
living  in  the  lion’s  den.  Ordgar,  “a  thane 
of  Oxfordshire,”  boldly  accused  them  of 
treason,  of  plotting  against  the  king  with  a 
view  to  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
crowns.  Ordgar  made  his  statements  at  a 
banquet,  and  the  Red  King  sent  at  once  for 
the  eldest  child,  the  fair  Edith,  then  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  and  accused  her  of  conspiring 
against  him.  She  denied  it,  and  boldly 
threw  down  her  glove,  challenging  the  man 
who  made  the  charge  to  meet  her  cham¬ 
pion.  There  was  a  pause,  and  a  general 
looking  towards  Ordgar,  who  was  very 
backward  in  coming  forward.  The  whis¬ 
pering,  however,  grew  too  loud  for  him  to 
resist,  and  so  he  picked  up  the  glove  and 
promised  to  make  his  words  good.  Then 
in  the  tilt-yard  of  Gloucester  Castle,  on 
whose  site  now  stands  the  prison,  the  lists 
were  set  out,  and  the  duel  to  the  death  for 
Edith’s  honour  took  place.  The  king  and  his 
■court  were  there,  and  many  of  the  people,  all 


wishing  well  to  the  representative  of  their 
old  kings.  Godwin  of  Winchester  was  the 
lady’s  champion,  and  well  worthy  of  his  trust 


did  he  prove  himself.  Ordgar  cut  up  dis¬ 
gracefully  ;  he  was  beaten  badly,  and  then 
tried  to  stab  his  antagonist  with  a  knife  he 
had  hidden  in  his  boot.  The  trick  failed, 
and  the  thane  was  killed,  and  Edith  was 
triumphant.  The  duel  brought  her  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  nation,  and  seven  years  j 
afterwards  she  married  the  King  of  England, 
and,  changing  her  name  at  her  marriage, 
became  “The  Good  Queen  Maud.”  Her 
brother  Edgar  grew  up  to  be  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  so  that  the  children  of  the  Ironside  sat 
on  both  thrones. 

Porchester  is  another  of  these  castles  by  the 
river  and  close  to  the  sea  which  date  from 
Roman  times  or  before.  There  is  mention  of 
it  in  almost  every  reign.  Roger  de  W endover, 
the  delightfully  unveracious,  tells  us  that 
Porchester  and  Portsmouth  derive  their 
names  from  Porta,  a  gentleman  who  landed 
at  Blockhouse  Fort  in  the  days  of  Agricola ; 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  it.  The  plan 
of  the  Roman  camp  can,  however,  be  traced 
in  the  castle  buildings,  and  the  chapel  is  on 
the  sacellum,  or  small  temple,  in  which  the 
ensigns  were  kept.  In  Edgar’s  time  there 
was  “  a  castle  ”  at  Porchester,  but,  except  the 
keep,  that  now  in  ruins  is  of  much  later  date. 
In  1205  we  read  of  William  de  Cornhill  send¬ 
ing  to  Porchester  an  engineer  and  sixteen 
“  miniatores,”  and  “twenty  ottornatis  ad 
auxiliendum  miniatoribus,”  to  patch  it  up. 
In  1207  the  Sheriff  of  Sussex  supplied  it  with 
petraria  and  catapults,  and  in  1220  there 


were  received  “  four  cartloads  of  lead  ”  to  roof 
its  tower.  John,  the  indefatigable  visitor, 
called  in  at  Porchester  eighteen  times,  and 
one  of  the  governors  was  William  Longsword, 
who  tilled  so  striking  a  place  in  his  days  and 
those  of  his  successor. 

When  the  old  Earl  of  Salisbury  died  in 
1196  he  left  his  daughter  Ela  his  sole 
heiress,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  her. 
One  William  Talbot,  we  are  told,  “  an 
Englishman  and  an  eminent  soldier,”  took 
upon  him  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  went 
over  to  Normandy  in  search.  He  wan¬ 
dered  about  for  two  months  before  he  found 
her  out.  “He  then  changed  his  habit,  and 
having  entered  the  court  where  she  resided, 
in  the  garb  of  a  harper  (being  practised  in 
mirth  and  jesting),  he  became  well  accepted 
there.”  The  end  may  be  guessed  ;  he  made 
himself  known  to  Ela,  and  spirited  her  away 
to  England,  where  he  presented  her  to  King 
Richard,  “who,  receiving  her  very  cour¬ 
teously,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  William 
Longsword ,  his  brother,  the  son  of  fair  Rosa¬ 
mond.”  During  the  troubles  of  John’s  reign 
Longsword  was  always  on  the  king’s  side. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Gascony.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  Channel  on  his  way  back,  so  great  a 
tempest  arose  that,  despairing  of  life,  the 
sailors  threw  all  the  money  and  rich  apparel 
overboard.  All  hopes  were  past  when  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  there  appeared 
a  mighty  taper  of  wax  burning  brightly, 
while  close  to  it  stood  a  beautiful  woman 
shielding  it  from  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
“Now,”  thought  they,  “we  are  safe.”  But 
the  peril  was  great,  the  storm  was  terrific, 
and  to  the  king  came  the  report  that  they 
were  drowned.  Then  our  friend  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  the  justiciary,  begged  Longsword’s 
wife  for  Reymund,  his  kinsman,  and  the  king 
offered  no  objection.  Away  went  Reymund 
“in  glorious  warlike  habit”  to  the  Countess 
Ela,  who  gave  him  his  answer,  “Look  for  a 
wife  somewhere  else.  I  will  have  none  of 
you  !  ”  Reymund  retired,  looking  somewhat 
foolish,  and  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  when 
he  heard  that  the  great  earl  himself  had  got 
ashore  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  made  his 
way  to  Marlborough  in  search  of  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  De  Burgh  for  his  curious  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  justiciary  was  profuse  in  apologies, 
and  offered  presents,  and  all  was  smoothed 
over.  Longsword  went  back  to  Salisbury, 
where  in  1226,  “  after  persevering  in  great 
penitence  for  certain  days,  he  departed  this 
life  on  the  nones  of  March.”  Ela  survived 
him  many  years,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
“executed  the  sheriffs  office  for  the  county 
of  Wilts.”  Finally  she  became  an  abbess. 
Her  son  was  killed  fighting  the  Saracens 
between  Damietta  and  Cairo  after  he  had 
slain  a  hundred  with  his  own  hand.  His 
mother  dreamt  he  was  dead,  as  he  fell. 
She  saw  the  sky  open  and  her  son  being 
received  by  angels,  kneeling  by  his  gory 
armour  and  dinted  shield.  And  she  died 
with  the  chant  on  her  lips,  “  Let  Thy  hand¬ 
maid  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  out 
of  my  sinful  flesh  Thou  hast  caused  such  a 
champion  against  Thine  enemies  to  be  born.  ” 
(To  be  continued.) 
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The  interest  of  the  past  cricket  season  cen¬ 
tred  in  the  tour  of  our  Colonial  visitors. 
Great  expectations  existed  in  Australia  as  to 
the  performances  of  the  teamdespatchedunder 
the  auspices  of  the  Melbourne  Club.  It  was 
highly  spoken  of  on  all  sides,  and  announced 
as  the  strongest  combination  that  had  left 
the  Colonies.  A  long  programme  was 
arranged  and  worked  through  with  additions, 
and  the  result  was  such  a  modified  success  as 
to  be  perilously  near  a  failure.  Of  the  thirty- 
nine  fixtures,  only  nine  proved  successful ; 
and  of  the  twenty-two  drawn  games,  the 
majority  were  owing  to  the  enormous  scores 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  were  left  in  such  a 
state  that  had  they  been  played  through  must 
have  ended  in  disaster. 

In  No.  301  we  gave  the  statistics  of  the 
1884  team  ;  for  comparison  we  print  below 
the  figures  obtained  under  the  captaincy  of 
Mr.  Scott. 


AUSTRALIAN  BATTING. 


Innings. 

5 

5 

Most  in  an 
Innings. 

Times  not 
out. 

Average. 

G.  Giffen  .  . . 

.  65  . 

.  1454  . 

.  119  . 

.  9  .. 

.  25.54 

S.  P.  Jones  . 

.  66  . 

.  1530  . 

.  151  . 

.  2  . , 

.  23-58 

H.  -T.  H.  Scott . 

.  66  . 

.  129S  . 

.  123  . 

.  5  . , 

.  21.17 

G.  E.  Palmer  . .  . 

.  58  . 

.  1056  . 

.  94  . 

.  4  .. 

.  19.30 

G.  J.  Bonner  . 

.  34  . 

.  581  . 

.  49  . 

.  3  . , 

.  18.23 

A.  II.  Jarvis . 

.  52  . 

.  825  . 

.  96*  . 

.  6  .. 

,  17.43 

•) .  W.  Trumble  . . . 

.  54  . 

.  8215  . 

.  56*  . 

.  8  . . 

.  17.41 

W.  Bruce . 

.  50  . 

.  780  . 

.  106  . 

.  4  . 

.  16.44 

•T.  M‘C.  Blackham  . 

5‘> 

.  740  . 

.  71  . 

.  5  . 

.  15-35 

J.  M'llwraith  . .  . . 

.  41  . 

.  533  . 

.  62*  . 

.  7  . 

.  15.23 

J\  W.  Garrett . 

.  50  . 

.  580  . 

.  49*  . 

.  9  ., 

.  14.6 

E.  Evans  . 

.  74*  . 

.  15  ., 

.  12.11 

F.  R.  Spofforth  , . . 

.  28  . 

.  166  . 

.  37  . 

.  7  . 

.  7.19 

Let  these  figures  be  compared  with  those 
obtained  against  the  Australians  by  the 
thirteen  Englishmen  who  met  them  in  repre¬ 
sentative  matches. 


CRICKET  SEASONS  OF  1886  AND 


ENGLISH  BATTING. 


Innings. 

Runs. 

Most  in  an 

Innings. 

Times  not 

out.. 

Average. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Grace . 

19  . 

.  812 

.  170 

..  0  .. 

42.14 

M.  Read  . 

11  . 

.  467 

.  186 

..  0  .. 

42.5 

Mr.  W.  W.  Read  ... 

19  . 

.  668 

.  102* 

. .  2  . . 

39.5 

Shrewsbury . 

14  . 

.  431 

.  164 

. .  2  . . 

35  11 

Lohmann . 

10  . 

.  167 

.  43* 

..  4  .. 

27.5 

Barlow  . 

13  . 

.  294 

.  113 

. .  2  . . 

26.8 

Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  . 

7  . 

.  156 

.  55 

..  1  .. 

26. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson . 

8  . 

.  181 

.  44 

..  1  .. 

25.6 

Scotton . 

14  . 

.  357 

.  71 

. .  0  .  . 

25.7 

Barnes  . 

10  . 

.  209 

.  58 

..  0  .. 

20.9 

Ulyett . 

14  . 

.  230 

.  48 

..  0  .. 

16.6 

J.  Hide  . 

9  . 

.  131 

.  46 

..  0  .. 

14.5 

Briggs . 

12  . 

.  140 

53 

..  2  .. 

14. 

The  difference  is  so  striking  that  comment 
is  unnecessary.  To  complete  the  story  we 
may  as  well  give  the  bowling  record. 


AUSTRALIAN  BOWLING. 


S3 

© 

6 

ci 

r* 

s 

© 

tit 

<7Z 

G.  Giffen . 

1720.2  .. 

735  . 

.  2752  . 

162  . 

.  16.160 

F.  R  Spofforth 

929.3  .. 

371  . 

.  1527  . 

.  89  . 

.  17.1-1 

T.  W.  Garrett.. 

1699.1  .. 

798  . 

.  2284  . 

129  . 

.  17.91 

E.  Evans . 

50C.3  .. 

251  . 

.  615  . 

30  . 

.  20.15 

G.  E.  Palmer  . . 

1441  . . 

582  . 

.  2374  . 

110  . 

.  21.61 

S.  P.  Jones _ 

170  .. 

50  . 

.  342  . 

13  . 

.  26.4 

J.  W.  Trumble 

506.3  .. 

186  . 

.  818  . 

.  30  . 

.  27.  S. 

W.  Bruce  .... 

329  . . 

112  . 

.  621  . 

13  . 

.  47.10 

And  here  are  the  results  obtained  against 
Australia  by  the  old  country  bowlers.  The 
examples  are  chosen,  not  because  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  the  best  on  the  list — which  they 
are  not — but  because  the  names  figure  in  the 
thirteen  already  given. 

ENGLISH  BOWLING. 


Overs. 

Maidens 

P 

5 

K 

© 

& 

o 

is 

© 

to 

£ 

■  © 

< 

Barnes . 

.  222.3  . 

.  122  . 

.  253  . 

.  25 

.  10.3 

Briggs  . 

.  400.1  . 

.  220  . 

.  476  . 

.  32  . 

.  14.28 

Lohmann . 

.  479.2  . 

.  228  . 

.  711  . 

.  39  . 

.  18.9 

Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  . 

.  155.2  . 

.  55  . 

.  245  . 

.  13  . 

.  18.11 

Barlow . 

.  312.2  . 

.  165  . 

.  382  . 

.  20  . 

.  19.2 

1  Jyett  . 

.  150  . 

.  79  . 

.  220  . 

.  10  . 

22. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  . 

.  374.2  . 

.  158  . 

.  617  . 

27 

22.23 

.1 .  Hide . 

.  263.2  . 

.  134  . 

.  363  . 

.  15  . 

.  24.3 

The  general  average  of  the  Australian 
batsmen  was  thus  only  17  per  innings, 
whereas  their  English  opponents  averaged 
27  ;  and  the  general  average  of  their  bowlers 
was  24  runs  per  wicket  against  the  English¬ 
men’s  18. 

F or  this  striking  difference  there  two  good 
reasons.  One,  that  the  strength  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  elevens  was  due  to  the  exceptional 
ability  of  a  few  of  the  players,  notably 
Murdoch,  McDonnell,  and  A.  Bannerman, 
who  were  not  included  in  Scott's  team.  The 
other,  that  English  professional  cricket  was 
never  stronger  than  in  1886.  That  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  played  up  to  their  true  form  when  in 
this  country  has  been  shown  by  the  results 
of  the  subsequent  representative  matches 
played  by  Shaw’s  team  in  the  Colonies.  This 
team,  during  the  early  months  of  this  year, 
was  most  successful,  and  both  at  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  scored  a  victory  against  United 
Australia.  The  Melbourne  match  was  won 
by  37  runs,  the  totals  being  England  201  and 
264,  Australia  294  and  114.  The  Sydney 
match  was  a  more  sensational  affair — 
England’s  first  innings  realised  only  45  runs, 
Australia’s  first  resulted  in  119.  England's 
second  totalled  at  184,  and  then  Australia, 
going  in  to  make  110,  were  all  out  for  97,  and 
consequently  lost  by  13. 

The  Australians  began  their  season  on  the 
14th  of  May  with  the  match  against  Lord 
Sheffield’s  eleven.  In  1884  the  Colonials  had 
made  their  first  appearance  at  Sheffield  Park, 
and  beaten  his  lordship’s  side  by  an  innings 


1887. 

and  8  runs ;  this  time  they  were  defeated  by 
eight  wickets.  At  Nottingham  the  weather 
was  bad  and  the  match  ended  in  a  draw. 
The  third  match  was  at  the  Oval  against 
Surrey,  and  Surrey  iron  by  three  wickets. 
The  first  win  of  the  tour  was  gained  against 
Oxford  University  on  the  Christ  Church 
ground,  where  in  1882  Massie  played  his 
great  innings,  and  where  in  1884  Murdoch’s- 
eleven  met  with  unexpected  defeat.  The 
scoring  was  small  on  both  sides,  Australia, 
making  only  70  and  38,  and  Oxford  making 
only  45  and  38,  five  of  their  men  in  each 
innings  being  dismissed  without  scoring. 
The  North  of  England  match  ended  in  a 
draw.  Again  the  totals  were  strangely  small 
— Australia  45  and  43,  North  of  England  34 
and  one  wicket  down  for  15.  From  Man¬ 
chester  the  visitors  came  to  Lord’s  and  there- 
scored  a  creditable  win  over  a  weak  team  of. 
Gentlemen  of  England,  the  highest  individual 
total  in  the  match  being  Bonnor’s  39.  Der¬ 
byshire,  of  course,  was  beaten.  Derbyshire- 
exists  as  a  first-class  county  in  order  that 
other  teams  may  score  off  it ! 

The  match  against  Cambridge  University 
was  drawn.  Fenner’s  is  a  quick-scoring 
ground,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Australian 
batting  showed  to  advantage.  Giffen,  fair 
and  away  the  best  man  in  the  team,  played 
with  marvellous  patience,  taking  two  hours 
to  score  28  ;  Bruce  made  54,  Trumble  47, 
Evans,  24,  these  being  the  three  new  comers. 
The  innings  totalled  out  to, 222,  and  the  five- 
wickets  of  the  second  innings  realised  326,. 
Jarvis  making  96  not  out,  and  Trumble 
making  56  not  out,  their  highest  scores  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip.  The  match  was,  drawn  all 
against  the  University  men,  who  saved  the 
follow  on  by  only  one  run.  The  Australians 
then  journeyed  to  Manchester,  and  on  a 
very  wet  and  greasy  wicket  defeated  Lanca¬ 
shire  by  an  innings  and  12  runs,  thanks 
principally  to  Giffen,  who  took  eight  wickets- 
in  each  innings,  and  reduced  the  Lancashire 
effort  to  a  mere  procession  between  the  pavi¬ 
lion  and  the  pitch.  The  return  match  against 
the  Gentlemen  came  next,  and  on  a  splendid 
wicket  the  scoring  ran  high  and  lively.  The 
Gentlemen  went  in  first,  and  starting  with 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson, 
scored  104  without  losing  a  wicket.  Dr. 
Grace’s  innings  of  148  was  one  of  the  best 
he  has  played  ;  he  was  out  fourth  with  the 
score  at  261.  The  Hon.  M.  B.  Hawke  made 
56,  Mr.  Roller  made  63,  Mr.  G.  Kemp  83  ;. 
and  the  innings  total  reached  471.  This 
was  a  good  performance,  but  it  was  beaten 
by  the  Australians.  Mr.  Jones  going  in 
first-  played  a  grand  innings  of  151,  his- 
highest  during  the  tour;  Jarvis  made  71. 
Bonnor  47,  Garrett,  not  out,  49,  the  total 
being  488.  The  game  was  rather  an  alarm¬ 
ing  one.  Roller  and  Lucas  were  so  hurt  as 
to  be  unable  to  play  in  the  second  innings. 
Giffen  and  Bonnor  both  went  lame,  and, 
Jones  and  W.  W.  Read  cut  their  fingers, 
badly.  The  second  innings  of  the  Gentle¬ 
men  played  out  time,  and  the  match  ended, 
in  a  draw  with  the  Australians  wanting  89- 
runs  to  win,  and  having  an  innings  to  get 
them  in.  The  match  against  the  Players 
at  Nottingham  also  ended  in  a  draw.  The 
Players  began  badly,  but  an  unprecedented, 
stand  of  172  was  made  between  Barlow 
and  Flowers  for  the  ninth  wicket,  and  the. 
innings  closed  for  334,  of  which  Barlow 
claimed  113.  The  Australian  total  was  205, 
but  in  the  follow  on  they  did  better,  scoring; 
236  for  six  wickets..  An  exciting  match  at- 
Lord’s  against  Middlesex  followed.  It  was 
won  by  a  wicket ;  eight  runs  were  wanted  to- 
win,  but  Blackham  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and,  amid  tremendous  cheering,, 
instead  of  lifting  up  a  catch  from  one  of. 
Burton’s  slows,  drove  the  ball  to  the  boun¬ 
dary. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FRESHMAN’S  LIFE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


AMBRIDGE  ! 
W  li  a  t  a 
host  of 
visions  the 
word  calls 
up.  Tome, 
the  writer 
of  this  pa¬ 
per,  those 
visions  are 
of  days  now  long 
past :  days  of  al- 
most  unalloyed 
pleasure;  days 
whose  sum  made  up  the 
four  pleasantest  years  of 
my  life;  days  which  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  life’s 
career,  and  in  which  that 
career  received  its  earliest 
shape.  To  you,  the 
reader  of  what  I  write, 
those  visions  very  likely 
are  the  day-dreams  of  a 
life  on  which  you  have 
not  yet  entered,  hut  to 
which  you  are  looking 
forward  with  all  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  youth,  eager 
■to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  school,  eager  to 
begin  the  life  of  a  “  ’Varsity  man.” 

I  remember  well  how  keenly  I  listened  to 
what  one  of  our  masters  at  school — a  Trinity 
man,  and  to  my  eyes  one  of  the  most  glorious 
•creatures  on  earth — used  to  tell  us  of  his 


doings  at  College  ;  of  the  marvellous  bump¬ 
ing  races,  and  the  glorious  supper  parties 
afterwards ;  of  the  May  Term  ;  of  the  pleasant 
•quiet  working  days  of  the  Long  Vacation  ;  of 
the  breakfasts,  and  of  the  College  chums 
whom  it  was  so  delightful  to  come  across 
again  after  the  little  circle  of  friends  had 
broken  up  and  “  gone  down,”  as  he  called  it. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  might  possibly 
feel  a  similar  interest  in  hearing  something 
about  the  daily  life  of  a  man  at  Cambridge, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  jot  down  some  of  my 
■own  recollections  of  the  days  when  I  was  a 
•freshman. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  is  the  thrill  of 
■pleasure  I  felt  when  the  announcement  was 
made  one  morning  at  breakfast  that  it  was 
•definitely  settled  that  I  was  to  go  to  College. 
It  had,  of  course,  often  been  talked  over  in 
the  family  circle,  but  now  it  was  settled,  ab¬ 
solutely,  definitely,  unalterably  setticu ; 
settled,  in  fact,  for  good  and  all  that  I  was 
to  “go  up  ”  next  November ;  and  not  only 
was  this  decided  on,  but  my  dear  and  excel¬ 
lent  father,  to  give  me  a  real  treat  this  Christ¬ 
mas,  had,  “unbeknown”  to  me  at  least, 
been  for  a  month  or  so  previously  busy 
making  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments.  He  had,  in  fact,  actually  entered  me 
at  Trinity  on  “  Mr.  P.’s  side,”  which  means, 
as  I  dare  say  you  know,  that  Mr.  P.  was  to 
be  my  tutor.  Cambridge,  Trinity,  Mr.  P. , 
myself,  I  hardly  know  which  of  those  four 
objects  occupied  the  most  prominent  position 
in  my  thoughts.  I  hardly  know  which  I 
considered  most  honoured  by  my  father’s  de¬ 
cision  ;  probably  the  first  three.  My  mother 
said  nothing,  but  only  gave  me  a  smile  from 
her  dear  kind  eyes,  and  received  in  return 
therefor  a  very  loving  hug  (although  I  was  a 
sixth  form  boy).  My  young  brother,  aged 
fourteen,  looked  rather  sad  at  the  prospect  of 
being  left  alone  at  school ;  but  my  sisters  three 
were  all  excitement,  and  began  at  once  to 
make  plans  for  the  future  adornment  of  my 
rooms,  and,  not  without  some  degree  of  self¬ 
ishness,  I  thought,  to  arrange  sundry  visits 
■to  them. 


By  a  London  Barrister. 

PART  I. 

That  morning  I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to 
dreaming.  It  was  holiday-time,  and  even 
now  I  think  the  morning  not  ill-spent,  though 
I  look  back  on  it  with  all  the  excitement  of 
youth  knocked  out  of  me,  and  though  I  have 
long  fully  realised  the  value  of  time.  Surely 
the  contemplation  of  the  golden  vision  that 
opened  out  before  my  dazed  eyes  was  worth 
a  morning’s  dream.  Indeed,  when  the  whole 
plan  for  the  coming  year  was  laid  before  me 
after  breakfast,  and  when  the  first  excitement 
caused  by  the  great  announcement  had  sub¬ 
sided,  I  found  it  was  a  plan  which  included 
more  than  one  pleasure.  First  I  was  to  spend 
the  summer  term  at  school  putting  some  final 
touches  to  school  work  preparatory  to  begin¬ 
ning  College  work.  This  in  itself  possibly 
does  not  sound  exciting,  but  it  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me.  I  rather  dreaded  tearing  myself 
away  from  school  and  going  through  a  course 
of  ‘  ‘  coaching  ;  ”  but  this  was  not  to  be.  I 
was  still  to  be  a  schoolboy  for  six  short 
months,  and  when  Easter  came  I  knew  I  was 
to  be  captain  of  the  eleven.  Surely  to  be 
captain  of  the  eleven,  to  play  before  admiring 
thousands  at  Lord’s,  not  as  I  had  done  before, 
but  “  as  one  having  authority,”  is  a  glorious 
thing  !  The  pleasures  of  the  old  Greek  gods 
were  as  nothing  by  comparison  ! 

The  first  part  of  the  plan,  therefore,  was 
especially  pleasing  to  me.  Besides,  fellows 
“  who  are  going  up  to  College  next  autumn  ” 
have  a  very  distinct  status  at  school,  and 
acquire — or  at  least  assume — a  vast  amount 
of  superiority  over  those  other  poor  chaps 
who  are  only  “going  into  the  City.”  So 
much,  then,  for  the  first  part  of  the  plan. 
The  second  part  was  as  fascinating  as  the 
first.  The  summer  holidays  (ah  me  !  the  last 
‘ ‘ holidays”  I  should  ever  have ;  thenceforward 
they  would  be  but  “vacations  ”)  -would  be  un¬ 
usually  prolonged  to  October,  and  were  to  lie 
spent  travelling  abroad  witb  any  other  fellow 
I  chose  to  invite  to  be  my  companion.  And 
then,  thirdly  and  lastly,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  was  to  pass  to  Trinity — -“go  into 
residence,”  my  father  said.  He  was  an  old 
Trinity  man  himself,  and  loved  ’Varsity 
expressions. 

It  would  not  interest  you  to  say  anything 
about  those  last  days  at  school,  except  per¬ 
haps  to  note  the  one  fact  that  I  won  the 
match  at  Lord’s,  that  I  made  cock  score,  and 
took  four  wickets  for  a  very  few  runs ;  nor 
would  it  do  anything  but  weary  you  if  I 
stayed  to  relate  the  pleasant  joumeyings  in 
foreign  lands  with  my  own  particular  chum. 
I  must  therefore  hurry  on  to  the  last  impor¬ 
tant  event  of  that  important  year.  During 
the  whole  of  it  there  was  only  one  unpleasant 
ordeal  to  pass  through — that  was  the  matri¬ 
culation  examination.  I  got  through  it  all 
right,  but  I  was  much  too  flurried  to  take 
any  intelligent  notice  of  the  College  where  we 
were  put  up  for  the  night ;  so  we  will  pass 
by  that  too,  arrd  come  to  the  time  when, 
about  ten  days  before  the  appointed  day  for 
going  up,  I  returned  from  the  Continent,  and 
began  with  my  dear  mother,  and  not  a  little 
hindered  by  my  dear  sisters,  to  make  the 
necessary  purchases  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  go  to  make  life  in  College  rooms 
so  fascinating  to  a  boy  of  nineteen. 

I  was  perfectly  appalled  at  the  number  of 
things  we  had  to  buy.  First,  china  and  glass 
for  six.  My  father  suggested  the  number,  as, 
knowing  College  ways,  he  said,  in  answer  to 
a  look  of  surprise  from  my  mother,  ‘  ‘  Possibly 
J ohn  might  like  to  have  a  few  friends  in  to 
take  tea  with  him  occasionally.”  There  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  said  this,  and 
he  emphasised  the  word  “  tea,”  plainly  indi¬ 


cating  that  he  included  in  it  other  repasts, 
such  a  lunch,  breakfast,  supper,  and  (I  add 
this  in  the  riper  wisdom  which  has  come,  to 
me  to-day)  possibly  dinner.  My  sisters  im¬ 
mediately  had  visions  of  tea  and  cakes  and 
muffins  and  thin  bread-and-butter,  and  said, 
with  much  enthusiasm,  “  Oh,  that  will  be 
nice  !  ”  Having  my  own  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  said  I  thought  so  too.  To  the  china 
and  glass  had  to  be  added  the  necessary  com¬ 
plement  of  knives  and  forks  and  other  sundry 
‘ 1  plated  goods.  ”  Then  there  was  the  linen- 
table-cloths,  napkins,  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
etc.  ;  but  my  dignity  was  mightily  increased 
when  the  order  was  given  for  dusters,  glass- 
cloths,  knife-cloths,  lamp-cloths  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  and  still  more  mightily  when  brushes 
and  brooms  were  added  to  the  list.  Poor 
shopman !  when  you  were  so  pleased  at 
taking  down  our  large  order,  did  you  know 
how  much  I  the  majestic,  I  the  splendid 
College  man,  pitied  you  that  you  would  still 
be  going  on  wearily  writing  clown  orders 
whilst  I  sat  in  the  lap  of  luxury  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ?  In  truth,  I  pitied  the 
monotony  of  your  life  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  soul  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  that  you 
did  not  know. 

After  this  there  was  a  hamper  of  all  sorts 
of  pleasant  things  to  be  made  up,  just  to 
start  me  in  my  housekeeping  :  tea,  coffee, 
biscuits,  and  many  other  things  to  be  found 
only  on  grocers’ lists.  Then — why  then — words 
fail  me  ;  I  cannot  describe  the  emotions  I 
felt  when  the  order  was  given  for  the  stock¬ 
ing  of  my  cellar.  Even  now  I  feel  disposed 
to  ask  the  printer  very  kindly  to  print 
the  words  in  large  capitals — My  Cellar ! 
Imagine  my  importance.  I  saw  my  mother’s 
look  of  surprise  when  my  father  told  her 
“  of  course  he  must  have  a  little  wine.” 
“Well,  dear,”  she  said,  “of  course  you 
know  best ;  but  you  must  write  out  the  list, 
because  neither  John  nor  I  will  know  what 
to  get.”  Whereupon  my  father  pulls  out  his 
gold  pencil,  takes  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
and  jots  down  sundry  little  remarks,  which 
lie  folds  up  and  hands  to  my  mother.  I 
was  not  to  know  the  extent  of  My  Cellar 
(again,  good  printer,  dip  your  agile  fingers 
into  the  boxes  of  capitals)  till  the  cases  were 
delivered  at  College.  Their  contents  I  need 
not  weary  you  with  detailing ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  were  of  moderate  dimensions,  and 
were  six  in  number.  “  I  am  sure,  John,  you 
will  not  be  extravagant  with  so  much  wine 
in  your  rooms,”  were  my  mother’s  words  as 
she  said  good-bye.  I  promised,  and,  better 
than  all,  kept  my  promise  faithfully. 

It  is  the  custom  at  Cambridge  to  take  over 
at  a  valuation  most  of  the  furniture  left  in  the 
rooms  allotted  to  you  ;  the  only  furniture 
we  purchased  was,  therefore,  a  very  nice 
little  writing-table  and  an  arm-chair  for  my 
own  special  use.  This  happy  week  of  shop¬ 
ping  soon  passed ;  there  is  only  one  more 
incident  to  relate.  On  the  last  morning  my 
father  told  me,  after  he  had  given  me  much 
parental  and  affectionate  advice,  that  lie  had 
opened  a  banking  account  for  me  at  Messrs. 
Mortlock’s,  the  old  Cambridge  bankers,  and 

had  put  to  my  credit  the  sum  of  £ - (let 

me  draw  a  veil  over  the  amount),  and  that 
on  every  quarter-day  I  should  find  a  certain 
sum  deposited  there  by  his  own  banker.  My 
own  banking  account !  At  last,  then,  I  was 
a  man.  At  length  the  parting  came  and  was 
got  over  as  pleasantly  as  such  things  can  be, 
and  I  was  driven  to  King’s  Cross  station 
alone,  beause  we  all  thought  it  was  better 
to  begin  my  manly  career  entirely  without 
assistance. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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( Continued  from  p.  383.) 

Problem  'No.  164. 


The  player  moving  first  wins. 


This  position  is  given  at  tlie  request  of 
■some  correspondents  who  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  solution.  It  was  composed  by 
Szen,  of  Hungary,  and  G.  Walker  published 
it  in  “  Bell’s  Life  in  London,”  June,  1840. — 
We  shall  in  a  few  weeks  publish  the  solution 
of  fifteen  moves,  and  will  here  assist  the 
solver  with  some  preliminary  hints.  There 
are  two  modes  of  winning.  The  first  method 
is  by  so  pushing  the  white  Pawns  as  to  com¬ 
pel  Black  to  enter  the  cage  they  present,  or, 
what  is  tantamount  thereto,  to  place  his  K 
before  them,  should  they  present  a  convex 
instead  of  a  concave  form.  The  white  K  can 
stop  Black’s  three  Pawns  by  so  fixing  himself 
in  advance  that  they  are  forced  to  move  and 
be  picked  up  in  detail.  In  the  second  mode 
of  winning  White  first  secures  the  opposition 
against  the  Pawns,  seating  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  three,  or  so  placing  himself  in 
their  van  that  neither  one  of  them  can  move 
without  being  captured.  In  doing  this  White 
has  previously  ascertained  that  he  thereby 
forces  Black  to  move.  The  Pawns  win  when 
two  are  established,  unattacked,  at  their  fifth 
squares,  and  the  third  stands  unmoved. 
White  can,  through  the  move,  first  place 
himself  in  such  a  relation  with  the  adverse 
force  that  he  is  secure  of  gaining  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  winning  alternatives, 
according  to  the  counter-play  of  his  adver¬ 
sary. 

_  The  solver  may  first  study  the  simpler  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  King  against  three  Pawns  only  by 
placing  the  white  K  at  Q  Kt  square,  and  the 
three  black  Pawns  at  Q  R,  Q,  Kt,  and  Q  B 
second  squares.  The  K,  having  the  move, 
wins. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

LI.  W.  H. — See  the  diagram  above. 

E.  L.  C.  (Dublin.) — Too  simple. 

D.  S.  M. — Your  Q’s  gambit  and  Ruy  Lopez 
will  be  examined. 

_P.  T.  (Floriana). — The  letters  around  the 
diagram  serve  for  giving  a  fixed  name  to 
every  square,  which  is  more  valuable  for 
problems  than  for  games.  If  you  wish  to 
add  two  Pawns  in  the  middle  of  the  K  B  file 
or  the  f-file,  then  you  say  in  the  International 
notation  :  Add  white  P  f  4,  and  black  P  f  5. 
In  the  English  notation  it  would  be  :  Add  a 
white  P  at  White’s  K  B  4,  and  a  black  P  at 
Black’s  K  B  4. 


¥lie  BoyV  Owi]  Panef. 


Frau  S.  S. — Yon  denvier  Aufgaben  werden 
die  zweite  und  die  vierte  erscheinen.  Die 
Adresse  ist  56,  Paternoster  Row. 

E.  L.  (Oestersund.) — Die  Losung  ist  gut, 
aber  die  Stellung  muss  verbessert  werden. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(NINTH  SERIES. ) 


Illuminating  Competition. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that  on  announcing  this  com¬ 
petition  (vide  p.  47)  we  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“We  offer  now  Four  Prizes,  of  Two  Guineas, 
One  Guinea  and  a  Half,  One  Guinea,  and  Half-a- 
Guinea  respectively,  for  the  best  Illumination  (in  oils 
or  water-colours)  of  the  words, 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  four  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  and  one  Prize  will  be  awarded  in  each  class. 
First  class,  from  19  to  24 ;  second  class,  from  15  to  19  ; 
third  class,  from  11  to  15  ;  fourth  class,  all  ages  up  to 
11.  The  highest  Prize  will  go  to  the  class  showing  the 
greatest  merit.  Competitors  are  not  prohibited  from 
using  purchased  designs,  but  the  colouring  must  be 
wholly  their  own,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
preference  will  be  given  to  original  work  throughout. 
The  size,  material,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  choice  of  com¬ 
petitors.” 

In  order  to  give  the  younger  boys  the  better  chance, 
in  adjudicating  we  slightly  re-arranged  the  ages,  so  as 
to  include  in  the  Junior  Division  all  ages  up  to  12,  in¬ 
stead  of  11  ;  and  in  all  the  Divisions  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  given  additional  prizes  over  and  above 
those  offered. 

Junior  Division  (all  ages  up  to  12). 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Prize — 10s.  Gd. 

Christopher  .1.  Spencer  (aged  11),  Colet  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  Arbour  Square,  E. 

Extra  Prizes— 5s.  each. 

Herbert  Watson  (aged  11),  82,  Osborne  Road,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Harold  Falkner  (aged  11),  24,  West  Street,  Farnham, 
Surrey. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The  names  are  printed  according  to  tlie  order  of  merit.] 

Fred  Hosking,  Kimberley  Grammar  School,  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

William  Grieve,  Melrose  Cottage,  Watledge,  Nails- 
worth. 

Charles  Gellett,  16,  Spencer  Street,  Halton  Road, 
Islington,  N. 

Ernest  C.  Pearcy,  9,  High  Street  East,  Sittinghourne, 
Kent. 

F.  Claud  Marriott,  Coniston,  South  Norwood  Park. 
Charles  Simpson,  293,  Leyden  Villa,  Upland  P„oad, 
East  Dulwich. 

Thomas  Pepler  Reeves,  The  Beeches,  Bratton,  West- 
bury,  Wilts. 

Walter  George  Johnson,  80,  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
Haverstock  Hill,  London,  N.w. 

Frank  S.  Kent,  26,  Cambridge  B,oad,  Hastings. 

F.  Berryman,  Fore  Street,  St.  Columb. 

Harry  Watson  Graham,  12,  Camden  Street,  South 
Side,  Glasgow. 


Third  Division  (ages  12  to  15). 

Prize — 21s. 

Charles  D.  Ward  (aged  14),  16,  Paul  Street,  Taunton, 
Somerset. 

Extra  Prizes — 7s.  Gd.  each. 

S.  M.  MARTINEAU  (aged  14),  4,  South  Road,  ClapKam 
Road,  S.W. 

,  David  Rogers  Dryden  (aged  14),  10,  Lawton  Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Extra  Prizes— 5s.  each. 

Fredk.  William  Bundy  (aged  14),  1.  Prospect  Cot- 
tages.GloucesterRoad,  Higbara  Hill, Walthamstow,  E. 

Frank  DAVIS  Gray  (aged  13),  178,  London  Road,  Lei¬ 
cester. 

Frederick  Wji.  Jones  (aged  14),  430,  Mill  Street, 
Liverpool. 

George  Sinclair  (aged  14),  21,  Brougham  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The  names  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit.] 

James  Laithwaite  Graham,  22,  Battenberg  Road, 
Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Leonard  Brown,  28,  Shardeloes  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

Harry  Gray,  Lake  Villa,  Gresford,  Denbighshire. 

W.  Attwood.  [Send  full  address  to  Editor.] 
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Archie  Richmond  Blaker  Burbey,  The  Lodge, 
Beckworth,  Lindfield,  Sussex. 

John  Curtis,  1,  Glen  Irvon  Terrace,  Builth  Wells, 
Breconshire. 

Frank  Skeates,  2,  St.  George’s  Buildings,  Upper 
Bristol  Road,  Bath. 

F.  W.  Bakewell,  Distillery  House,  Inverkeithing, 
N.B. 

THOMAS  Blyth,  53,  Upper  Russell  Street,  Brighton. 

Ernest  Walker,  165,  Castie  Street,  Edgeley,  Stock- 
port. 

George  Edward  Blois,  Newton  Villa,  Cranmer  Road, 
Forest  Gate,  Essex. 

David  Smith,  20,  Carden  Place,  Aberdeen. 

Hubert  John  Payne,  9,  Eastbourne  Road,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Wilts. 

H.  W.  Chapman,  32,  Globe  Road,  Mile  End,  e. 

C.  B.  Harvey,  27,  Ullet  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Robert  G.  Harman,  Oatiands  Park,  Weybridge. 

Charles  Morris,  37,  Stanhope  Street,  Abergavenny. 

Percy  Charles  Warp.en,  2  and  4,  Basten  Street,  Great 
Cheetham  Street,  Broughton,  Manchester. 

George  A.  Graham,  “  Quatre  Bras’’  House,  Walton 
Well  Road,  Oxford. 

Gilbert  Sewell,  12,  Ryder  Terrace,  Twickenham. 

Clifford  Wall,  5,  Derwent  Street  Meadows,  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Albert  Shaw,  1,  Upper  Clarence  Place,  Maidstone 
Road,  Rochester. 

William  Walter,  3,  Upper  Stone  Street,  Maidstone. 

Charles  McKechanie,  169,  Oakfield  Road,  Liverpool. 

W.  E.  Lee,  6,  Gloucester  Place,  Greenwich. 

Frank  Watt  Birrell,  29,  Scotia  Street,  Glasgow. 

Ernest  Wright,  The  Cottage,  Thorpe,  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire. 

Edward  Ward  Spawton,  North  Cave  Station,  E..S.O,, 
Yorkshire. 

Frederick  Lawrence  Marsh,  19,  Benedict  Street., 
Glastonbury. 

J.  Howden,  13,  Bryson  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Charles  Hopwood  Hart,  Salesbury  Vicarage,  Black¬ 
burn. 

William  N^wby,  l  Ellison  Villas,  Ellison  Road, 
Barnes,  Surrey,  s.w. 

Lionel  Arden  Turner,  The  Bank,  Henley-ou-Arden, 
Warwickshire. 

H.  C.  SGATCHERD,  2,  Quarry  Terrace,  Quarry  Road, 
Hastings. 

William  Pells,  91,  Wickham  Road,  Brocliley,  s.e. 

William  Alexander  Gordon,  55b,  Montagu  Street, 
Sheffield. 

William  Walter  Channon,  89,  Rockingham  Street, 
Newington,  S.E. 

Lewis  Hill,  Keswick  Villa,  Fillebrook  P„oad,  Leyton- 
stone. 

T.  D.  Field,  9,  Calverley  Park  Crescent,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

William  Augustus  Maiichant,  18,  Westfield  Park, 
Redland,  BristoL 

Arthur  Mouncey  Anson,  33,  Albert  Road,  Peekham, 
S.E. 

S.  G.  Winney,  “  Inglewood,”  Langley  Park,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Ernest  Edward  Bayfield,  6,  Upper  Hill  Street, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

William  Galloway,  56,  Sandbrook  Road,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington. 

Francis  Sears,  49,  Upper  Rylaud  E,oad,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

George  Green,  London  Street,  Chertsey. 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


B.  O.  P.  CANOES,  ETC. 

A  correspondent  wrote  under  date  of  February  1st : 
“I  have  read  y»ur  paper  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
have  tried  some  of  the  articles  in  it.  I  built  a  canoe 
last  summer,  and  I  find  it  is  steady,  and  works  very 
well ;  and  this  winter  I  am  building  a  catamaran,  and 
it  works  splendidly  so  far.  I  ana  putting  a  paddle  in 
tlie  centre,  and  a  sail,  and  have  the  paddle  arranged 
so  as  to  lift  out  of  the  water  when  sailing.  I  am  hoping 
to  have  some  good  sailing  in  Carlingford  Bay  during 
the  summer  months.  I  may  add  that  several  boys  in 
this  town  (Newry)  have  made  canoes,  and  they  have  all 
been  a  success.” 


THOUGH  PLURAL,  ’TIS  SINGULAR. 
Remember,  though  box  in  the  plural  make  boxes. 

The  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes  ; 

And  remember  though  fleece  in  the  plural  is  fleecc-s, 
The  plural  of  goose  is  not  gooses  nor  geeses  ; 

And  remember  though  house  in  the  plural  is  houses. 
The  plural  of  mouse  should  be  mice,  and  not  mouses  ; 
Mouse  it  is  true  in  the  plural  is  mice. 

But  the  plural  of  house  should  be  houses,  not  hice  ; 
And  foot,  it  is  true,  in  the  plural  is  feet ; 

But  the  plural  of  root  should  be  roots,  and  not  reet. 
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S.  H.  H. — You  should  get  a  copy  of  Dixon  Kemp’s 
“Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,”  or  else  write  to  “The 
Yield.”  Such  a  query  would  take  a  page  to  answer. 

H.  B.  Fap.r. — The  existence  of  Old  Christmas  Day  is 
due  to  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  when  the 
;  eleven  days  were  left  out  in  order  to  get  our  year 
i  right. 

A.  D.  R. — Apply  to  the  Government  Enquiry  Office  for 
Emigrants,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster. 

Marine.  —  1.  It  is  a  competitive  examination,  and 
candidates  are  taken  in  the  order  they  stand  on  the 
t  list.  2.  A  leading  seaman  in  the  Royal  Navy  gets 
?  eighteenpence  a  day. 

Canadensus  (Toronto),— 1.  Mrs.  Nickleby  is  said  to  be 
a  free  rendering  of  Charles  Dickens’s  mother,  and 
Mr.  Micawber  of  his  father,  but  it  was  never  autho¬ 
ritatively  stated  that  this  is  the  fact.  2.  There  never 
were  any  Kings  of  Wales ;  princes  there  were  in 
dozens,  but  which  do  you  mean  ?  3.  The  seven  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world  were,  in  rhyme,  ( 

“  The  Pyramids  first,  which  in  Egvpt  were  laid  ; 

Next  Babylon’s  garden  for  Amyto,  made  ; 

Then  Mausolos’s  tomb  of  affection  and  guilt ; 

And  the  Temple  of  Dian  in  Ephesus  built ; 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  cast  in  brass  to  the  sun  ; 

Then  Jupiter’s  statue  by  Phidias  done  ; 

The  Pharos  of  Egypt  last  wonder  of  old. 

Or  the  Palace  of  Cyrus,  cemented  with  gold.” 

A.  A.  C. — Unscrew  the  burner  and  turn  the  gas  full  on 
into  the  balloon,  which  you  should  hold  above  it. 
Fill  it  much  the  same  as  you  would  a  bladder  with  a 
tobacco-pipe. 

J.  Carnochan.  —  One  of  your  stamps  is  Greek,  the 
other  is  Hungarian. 

Didymus.— Ganot’s  “Physics”  seems  to  be  the  book 
you  require.  Apply  to  Longman  and  Co.  for  their 
educational  list. 

Caractacus.— Prison  warders  are  generally  old  sol¬ 
diers.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  governor 
qf  the  prison.  No  governor  would  do  you  the  injus¬ 
tice  to  employ  you. 

E.  H.  Bray, — Yols.  i.  and  II.  are  out  of  print.  We 
have  a  few  copies  left  of  the  third  volume. 

Hokatius.— The  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  is  the  white  dia¬ 
gonal  one  on  a  blue  field.  It  is  got  byresting  an 
ordinary  cross  on  the  ground.  We  thought  every 
Scot  knew'  St.  Andrew’s  Cross — but  we  live  and 
learn,  though  we  do  not  always  remember. 

R.  R.  M.—  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioners.  Cannon  Row,  for  particulars  as  to  the 
admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  W  ool- 
wich. 

Tradesman. — 1.  The  length  of  apprenticeship  varies 
in  different  countries,  from  three  years  to  seven. 
After  passing  your  apprenticeship  you  would  get 
man’s  wages.  2.  The  bath  for  silver  electro-plating 
consists,  to  begin  with,  of  a  gallon  of  water,  eight 
ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  four  and  a  half 
ounces  of  pure  silver  for  cyanide ;  but  before  you 
start  you  should  get  a  book  on  the  subject. 

'Nemo. — The  first  team  went  to  Australia  in  1801,  and 
played  its  first  match  on  New  Year's  Day,  1862.  It 
consisted  of  H.  H.  Stephenson,  Caffyn,  Wells,  Mort- 
lock,  Laurence,  Sewell,  Iddison,  Bennett,  E.  Ste¬ 
phenson,  T.  Hearne,  Griffith,  and  Mudie.  The 
second  team  began  playing  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1864.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Grace,  George  Parr, 
Tarrant,  Tinley,  Clarke,  Hayward,  Carpenter,  Caffyn, 
Anderson,  Jackson,  Lockyer,  and  Caesar.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Grace’s  team  in  1873-74  consisted  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Grace, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Gilbert,  Mr.  F.  H.  Boult,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bush, 
Humphrey,  Lillyw'hite,  Southerton,  Jupp,  Green¬ 
wood,  McIntyre,  and  Oseroft.  Lord  Harris’s  team 
consisted  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Hornby,  Mr.  A.  P.  Lucas,  Mr. 
Frank  Penn,  Mr.  V.  Royle,  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe,  Mr. 
0.  A.  Absalom,  Mr.  S.  S.  Schultz,  Mr.  J.  A.  Mac- 
kinnon,  Mr.  L.  Hone,  Mr.  H.  C.  Maul,  Ulyett,  and 
Emmett. 

Bosolver  and  Others.— 1.  The  second-class  fare  to 
Sydney  by  the  Orient  line  is  from  £35  to  £40.  2.  A 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  has  ten  shillings  a  day,  and 
various  allowances  for  special  duties.  3.  You  can 
get  a  title-page  from  56,  Paternoster  Row.  It  is 
given  with  the  plates. 


Medicus.—  A  catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus  for 
amateurs  is  issued  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
pany.  A  copy  of  the  “  Photographic  News,"  or 
“  British  Journal  of  Photography,”  would  give  you 
tlie  names  of  other  advertisers. 

Thomas  Blake.— It  is  a  poem  by  William,  not  Thomas, 
Blake,  who  died  in  1828.  You  make  such  sad  havoc 
of  the  last  verse  that  we  quote  in  full : 

“  Tiger  !  tiger  !  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burned  that  fire  within  thine  eyes? 

On  what  wings  dared  he  aspire— 

AVhat  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fire  ? 

And  what  shoulder  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 

When  thy  heart  began  to  beat. 

What  dread  hand  formed  thy  dread  feet  ? 

What  the  hammer  ?  What  the  chain  ? 

Knit  thy  strength  and  forged  thy  brain  ? 

What  the  anvil  ?  What  dread  grasp 
Dared  thy  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 

When  the  stars  threw'  down  their  spears. 

And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 

Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see  ? 

Did  He  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee?” 

F.  L.  K rates.—  1 .  You  should  draw  a  few  specimens  of 
designs,  and  take  them  to  some  carpet  or  tile  manu¬ 
facturers.  Addresses  you  would  find  in  the  local 
directory.  2.  There  are  still  many  Indians  in  the 
Oregon  and  Yellowstone  districts,  but  they  are  all 
more  or  less  civilised.  In  the  Indian  territory  there 
are  about  a  hundred  thousand. 

E.  L.  Step  all. —Lubricate  with  blaeklead  ;  if  the  lead 
is  too  dusty  work  it  into  a  paste  with  milk. 

A  Subscriber. — The  word  coined  by  Aristophanes  in 
the  “  Ekklesiazousai,”  consisting  of  seventy-seven 
syllables,  and  said  to  be  the  longest  in  existence,  is 
— w'e  use  English  type  to  save  the  printer’s  nerves— 
“  LE  P  adotkmachoselachooaleokranioleiphano- 

DRIMUrOTRIMMATOKICHLEPIKOSSUPHOPHATTOPERl- 
S  T  E  R  ALEKTRUONOPTEGKEPH  ALOKIGKLOP  E  L  E 1 0  L  A- 
GOOSIRAIOBAPHETRAGANOPTERUGON.” 

A.  Briton.— 1.  Wear  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  indiarubber 
inside  your  hat,  or  some  “greaseproof”  band.  At 
the  same  time  you  will  not  stop  the  perspiration 
from  working  its  way  through.  Benzine  will  clean 
it.  2.  It  is  nobody’s  place  to  say  “good  morning” 
last.  That  is  what  your  point  of  etiquette  comes  to. 
If  the  master  objects  to  your  saying  “good  morning” 
first,  leave  it  to  him  to  do  so.  3.  Too  elaborate. 

J.  Simpson— 1.  Fou  must  choose  your  own  trade,  hut 
we  should  consider  an  outdoor  occupation  the  best 
for  you.  2.  A  boat  of  the  length  you  give  is  best 
built  bread-and-butter  fashion,  and  then  you  buy 
three-quarter  inch  plank,  which  costs  very  little. 
You  could  use  an  old  flooring  board.  3.  Try  a  sta¬ 
tioner  or  artist’s  colourman. 

W.  C.  Williamson.  —  1.  The  wire  should  be  wound 
evenly  round  the  coil.  If  this  is  not  done  the  action 
is  not  so  strong.  2.  For  a  quarter-inch  magnet  the 
proportions  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the 
straight,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  between  the 
inner  sides  of  the  horseshoe.  The  sheet-copper 
should  be  just  thin  enough  for  four  thicknesses  to 
equal  the  edge  of  a  threepenny-piece.  The  wire 
should  be  No.  28  gauge,  and  is  best  if  varnished  or 
paraffined.  The  last  layer  should  finish  where  the 
first  began. 

J.  E.  B. — Leave  your  tattoo  marks  in.  They  will  not 
be  erased  without  leaving  an  ugly  scar. 


BEST  FOR  WORKING  BOYS.  i 

[Contributions  received  up  to  February  16th,  1887.]  j 

£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  . .  . .  498  9  5 
January  5.— S.  D.  Scott  (London,  E.c.)  ..  0  2  6 
January  8.— W.  Panton  (London,  N.W.),  Is.; 

S.  J.  Luh  (London,  N.W.),  Is. ;  Collected  by 
A.  G.  Alder  (Leonard  Stanley),  2s.;  A 

Lancashire  Lad  (Darwen),  2s . 0  6  0 

January  10. — Collected  by  C.  A.  Plackett 
(London,  N.) . .  ..  086 


January  12. —  Collected  by  Henry  F.  Hob- 
den  (London,  N.),  Its.  ;  Collected  by 
Arthur  W.  E.  Cole  (London,  E.),  Is.  6d.  : 

Collected  by  A.  S.  Haile  (London,  S.E.), 

8s.;  Collected  by  F.  P.  Shepherd  (London, 

N.W.),  20s. ;  Edward  (London,  vv.),  2s.  6d.  2  2  0 

January  14.— Collected  by  J.  W.  Pridliam, 

3s.  7^d.  ;  F.  Lamb,  jun.,  Is  ..  ..  0  4  7i 

January  17.— Collected  by  Hugh  Williams 

(Builth) . 050 

January  19.— Collected  by  W.  S.  Hill(Peter- 
boro’),  3s.  ;  Collected  by  Bert  H.  Warren 
(Salisbury),  3s. ;  Collected  by  J.  R. 

Malmsley  (Chorley),  lid.  ;  Collected  by 
F.  M.  Enright  (Bristol),  10s.  6d. ;  Collected 


by  Frank  Atkinson  (Bradford),  2s.  9d.  . .  1  0  & 

January  20.— Collected  by  W.  H.  Godolphin 
(London,  S.E.),  4s.  Id.;  “Elocutionist,” 

Is. ;  Collected  by  W.  O.  Beddard  from  the 

Boys  of  Clapham  School,  10s.  6d .  0  15  7 

January  22.  —  A.  T.  Walker,  6d.  ;  Collected 
by  C.  Bridgman  (Plymouth),  9s.  lid.  ; 

Collected  by  W.  Sadler,  jun.  (Wylde 

Green),  3s.  6d . 0  13  1J 

January  26.  —  Collected  by  Guss  Barnett 

(London,  N.) . 0  12  & 

January  27.— Collected  by  W.  S.  (Sheffield), 

2s.  6d.  ;  C.  Parratt  (Bradford),  5s .  0  7  6 

January  28.— “A  Defender  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ’’ . 0  0  & 

January  31. — T.  T.  (Clifton),  2s.  6d.  ;  Col¬ 
lected  by  A.  T.  Williams  (Norwich),  8d.  ; 
Collecting-box  in  R.  T.  S.  Depot  (65,  St. 

Paul’s  Churchyard),  10s . 0  13  2 

February  1. — Collected  by  Edward  W.  Dover 

(Calcutta)  .  ..  1  9  10 

February  2.— Collected  by  Albert  Kenton  . .  0  16 

February  7. — W.  Wilde  (Sowerby  Bridge), 

2s.  ;  “The  First  Etonian,”  Is.  ;  O.  M.  P. 
(Maidstone),  Is.  ;  W.  J.  Clarke  (London), 

Is . 0  6  6 

February  9.— W.  M.  (Stockport)  ..  ..  0  16 

February  10. — E.  W.  Margerison  (Bradford), 

2s.;  Collected  by  Chas.  McMullin  (London, 

W.),  10s.  6d . 0  12  6 

February  14. — A.  S.  Robinson  (Leeds),  Is.  ; 

Collected  by  W.  G.  Paterson  (Oxford), 

Is.  lid.  ;  Collected  by  Nicholas  K.  For- 

teBcue  (Lausanne),  12s . 0  14  11 

February  16.  —  Anonymous  (from  Derby), 

Is. ;  Collected  by  M.  E.  C.  (Stratford), 

16s.  9d . 0  17  & 


Carried  forward  ..  ..  £610  2  1 


*,*  Collecting  Cards  may  still  be  had.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  requested  that  all  cards  which  have  been  out 
more  than  three  months  be  returned  immediately. 
Those  wishing  to  continue  the  good  work  will  gladly 
be  supplied  with  fresh  cards. 


"  How  he  struggled  down  he  knew  not." 


By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  ''Reginald  Cruden,”  "My  Friend  Smith,” 
etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.— A  BRAND  FROM  THE. 

#  BURNING. 

Little  suspecting  the  interest  which  his 
movements  were  causing  elsewhere, 
Jeffreys,  on  the  appointed  Wednesday, 
presented  himself  at  Messrs.  Wilkins  and 
Wilkins’  office. 


DOG  WITH  A  BAD  NAME. 
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He  was  so  much  changed  by  eight 
months’  misery  and  privation  that  no 
ordinary  acquaintance  would  have  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  broken-down  haggard  man 
who  entered  the  office  the  once  robust 
and  stalwart  librarian  of  Wildtree.  Even 
Percy  would  have  had  to  look  at  him 
twice  to  make  sure. 

However,  there  was  no  one  present  on 
this  occasion  to  cause  him  any  uneasiness 
as  to  the  possibility  of  recognition.  The 
clerk  in  the  outer  office  left  him  standing 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  deigned  to 
look  up  and  say, 

“  Come,  be  off;  we’ve  nothing  for  you.” 

“  I  want  to  see  Messrs.  Wilkins  and 
Wilkins.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  do.  So  do  a  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows.  I  tell  you  it’s  no  use  your  wait¬ 
ing.” 

“I  have  an  appointment,”  said  Jef¬ 
freys,  producing  the  letter. 

The  clerk  looked  at  it  hurriedly  and 
said, 

'“  And  why  on  earth  didn’t  you  tell  me 
you  had  1  You  were  expected  here  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Here,  come  this 
way.” 

And  he  led  the  way  to  a  room  in  which 
an  elderly  gentleman  was  seated  writing. 

“  Here  is  the  man  you  expected,  sir,” 
said  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Wilkins  looked  up  curiously  at  his 
visitor. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  “  you  have  called  in  re¬ 
ference  to  that  advertisement  about 
■Gerard  Forrester.  Quite  so.  Let  me 
see.  I  have  your  letter  here,  Mr. — ” 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  my  name,” 
said  Jeffreys. 

“Just  as  you  please.  Of  course,  as  you 
say  you  were  at  Bolsover  School  with 
Forrester  and  were  the  cause  of  his  acci¬ 
dent,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  making  a 
mystery  of  it.” 

“I  forgot  that.  My  name  is  John 
Jeffreys.” 

“  Thank  you.  It  is  a  very  proper  thing 
of  you  to  offer  to  assist  us  in  our  search, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  in  the  end  you 
should  become  entitled  to  the  reward 
which  has  been  offered.” 

“  I  would  not  touch  a  farthing  of  it,” 
said  Jeffreys,  with  a  scorn  that  astonished 
the  lawyer. 

“  Well  that’s  your  affair.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  you  have  some  remorse  for  what 
has  occurred,  and  would  be  glad  to  help, 
reward  or  no  reward.” 

“I  would  give  my  life  to  find  young 
Forrester.  Has  anything  been  heard  of 
him  1  ” 

“  Not  much,  though  we  have  been  able 
to  trace  him  rather  farther  than  you  did. 
We  found  a  day  or  two  ago  a  mention 
of  the  case  of  a  lad  suffering  from  the 
results  of  an  accident  such  as  he  appears 
to  have  met  with  in  one  of  the  medical 
papers  at  the  time.  The  case  was  re¬ 
ported  as  having  been  treated  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  I  find  on  inquiry 
there  that  in  the  December  of  that  year 
Gerard  Forrester  was  a  patient  under 
treatment  for  some  months,  and  in  the 
May  following  was  discharged  as  in¬ 
curable.  That,  you  see,  was  more  than 
eighteen  months  ago.” 

Jeffreys  felt  his  heart  thump  excitedly 
■as  he  listened.  It  was  little  enough,  but 
it  seemed  at  least  to  bring  him  six  months 
nearer  to  the  object  of  his  search. 

“After  that,”  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  “we 
are  unable  to  discover  anything.  The 
address  entered  against  his  name  in  the 
hospital  books,  which  was  probably  that 


of  his  old  nurse,  cannot  now  be  found,  as 
the  street  has  been  pulled  down  a  year 
ago,  and  no  one  recollects  him.  I  saw 
the  surgeon  at  the  hospital,  who  remem¬ 
bered  the  case,  and  he  explained  to  me 
that  the  boy  when  he  left  there  might 
have  lived  a  month  or  twenty  years.  In 
any  case  he  would  always  have  to  lie  on 
his  back.  It  would  be  possible,  he  said, 
for  him  to  use  his  hands — indeed  he 
believed  during  the  last  week  or  two  of 
his  stay  in  the  hospital  he  had  amused 
himself  with  drawing.” 

“  He  was  considered  good  at  drawing 
at  Bolsover,”  put  in  Jeffreys. 

“  So  he  may  possibly  have  been  able  to 
earn  a  living  of  some  sort.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
written  to  any  one.  He  might  have  com¬ 
municated  with  his  former  head  master, 
or  some  of  his  grandmother’s  friends  at 
Grangerham,  but  he  has  not.  According 
to  Colonel — to  my  client’s  account,  he 
does  not  even  appear  to  have  written  to 
his  father,  though  it  is  possible  a  letter 
may  have  miscarried  there.  You  have 
heard,  no  doubt,  that  his  father  died  in 
action  in  Afghanistan  in  January  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  heard  that — very  gallantly.” 

“Yes,  in  fact  the  boy  would,  I  believe, 
if  he  could  be  found,  be  entitled  to  a 
pension,  besides  what  little  property  his 
father  left.  The  account  of  the  action, 
as  well  as  our  advertisements,  have  been 
in  the  papers.  If  Gerard  is  alive  he  is 
probably  somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  press,  and  for  my  own  part  I  cannot 
see  how  he  can  be  in  any  but  destitute 
circumstances.” 

This  was  all  there  was  to  say.  But 
Mr.  Wilkins’  task  was  not  yet  done.  He 
had  been  instructed  to  ascertain  if  pos¬ 
sible  something  of  Jeffreys’  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  sound  him  as  to  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  see  again  some  of  the  friends 
of  his  old  life. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  he,  “  you  too  have 
had  reverses,  Mr.  Jeffreys.” 

“Never  mind  me,  please,”  replied  he. 

“  You  are  living  near  here  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“You  must  excuse  me  if  I  take  an 
interest  in  you — as  a  former  schoolfellow 
of  young  Forrester’s.  You  have  come 
through  much  since  then  ?  ” 

“Not  more  than  I  deserve,”  said  Jef¬ 
freys,  fidgeting. 

“  My  client,  I  think,  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  you,  but  as  you  made  a  point 
of  this  interview  being  confidential,  I 
was  not  justified  in  asking  him  to  be 
present.” 

“  Oh,  no.  I  don’t  want  to  see  any  one.” 

“  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  my  client, 
who  is  a  stranger  in  London,  if  you,  who 
know  Forrester,  would  assist  him.” 

“  Who  is  your  client,  may  I  ask  1  ” 

“  My  client,”  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  resolved 
to  make  the  venture,  “  is  a  Colonel 
Atherton,  an  old  comrade  of  Captain 
Forrester’s,  who  has  undertaken  to  try 
and  find  the  boy  and  provide  for  him.” 

Jeffreys  started,  and  replied, 

“  No ;  I  will  do  anything  to  help  by 
myself,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  meet  him.” 

“  You  know  him,  then  1  ” 

»“  No,  I  have  never  seen  him.” 

“  He  would,  I  can  promise,  respect 
your  confidence,  Mr.  Jeffreys.” 

“  I  know,  but  I  cannot  meet  him  or 
any  one.  I  will  do  anything  he  wants 
about  searching  for  Forrester — he  cannot 
be  more  anxious  about  it  than  I  am — but 
I  have  every  reason  for  wishing  to  remain 
unknown.” 


“  You  forget  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
lie  can  fail  to  know  your  name  ;  and  he 
has  friends,  some  of  whom  I  believe  are 
deeply  interested  in  your  welfare.” 

Jeffreys  shuddered. 

“  I  can’t  say  more,”  said  lie.  “  I  will 
do  all  I  can,  but  I  want  to  see  nobody 
but  you.” 

“  I  may,  of  course,  report  this  interview 
to  my  client  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  ;  I  can’t  prevent  that.” 

“And  I  must  tell  him  you  definitely 
refuse  to  meet  him.” 

“Yes.  I  cannot  see  him.” 

“  Or  tell  him  your  address  ?  ” 

“No  ;  you  know  where  a  letter  would 
find  me.” 

“  Well,  will  you  call  again — say  this  day 
week  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  to  see  you  alone.” 

Thus  the  unsatisfactory  interview 
ended. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  a  man  of  honour,  and 
felt  he  had  no  right  to  insist  on  Jeffreys 
opening  communications  with  the  colonel ; 
still  less  had  he  the  right,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done,  to  track  his  footsteps 
and  discover  his  hiding-place. 

Jeffreys,  alive  to  a  sense  of  insecurity, 
evidently  expected  the  possibility  of 
some  such  friendly  ruse,  for  he  returned 
to  his  work  by  a  long  circuitous  course 
which  would  have  baffled  even  the  cle¬ 
verest  of  detectives. 

He  seriously  debated  with  himself  that 
night  the  desirability  of  evacuating  his 
garret  at  Storr  Alley  and  seeking  lodg¬ 
ings  somewhere  else.  His  old  life  seemed 
hemming  him  in  ;  and,  like  the  wary  hare, 
he  felt  the  inclination  to  double  on  his 
pursuers  and  give  them  the  slijo. 

For,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  the  one  calamity  to 
be  dreaded  was  his  recapture  by  the 
friends  in  whose  house  his  bad  name  had 
played  him  so  evil  a  revenge. 

Yet  how  could  he  leave  Storr  Alley? 
Had  he  not  ties  there  ? 

Was  it  not  worth  worlds  to  him  to  hear 
now  and  then,  on  his  return  at  night, 
some  scrap  of  news  of  the  ministering 
angel  whose  visits  cheered  the  place  in 
his  absence  ?  He  shrank  more  than  ever 
from  a  chance  meeting  ;  but  was  it  not  a 
pardonable  self-indulgence  to  stay  where 
he  could  hear  and  even  speak  of  her  ? 

Nor  was  that  his  only  tie  now. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  in  the  room  below,  had 
never  recovered  yet  from  the  illness 
which  prostrated  her  at  little  Annie’s 
death  ;  and  night  by  night  Jeffreys  had 
carried  the  two  babies  to  his  own  attic  in 
order  to  give  her  the  rest  she  needed,  and 
watch  over  them  in  their  hours  of  cold 
and  restlessness. 

He  became  an  expert  nurse.  He  washed 
and  dressed  those  two  small  brethren — 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  three — as 
deftly  and  gently  as  if  he  had  been 
trained  to  the  work.  And  he  manipu¬ 
lated  their  frugal  meals,  and  stowed  them 
away  in  his  bed,  with  all  the  art  of  a  prac¬ 
tised  nurse. 

How  could  he  desert  them  now  ? 

How  indeed  ?  That  very  night,  as  he 
sat  writing,  with  the  little  pair  sleeping 
fitfully  on  the  bed,  a  head  was  put  in  at 
the  door  and  a  voice  said  in  a  whisper, 
“  Poor  Mrs.  Pratt ’s  gone,  John.” 

“  What,”  he  said,  “  is  she  dead  ?  ” 

“Yes — all  of  a  sudden — the  ’art  done 
it — I  know’d  she  was  weak  there.  Poor 
dear — and  her  ’usband  such  a  bad  ’un  too, 
and  they  do  say  she  was  be’ind  with  her 
rent.” 
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So  the  woman  chattered  on,  and  when 
at  last  she  went,  Jeffreys  glanced  at  his 
two  unconscious  charges  and  went  on 
writing. 

No,  he  could  not  leave  Storr  Alley. 

In  the  morning  as  usual  he  performed 
their  little  toilets  and  announced  to  the 
elder  that  his  mother  was  gone  away, 
and  they  might  stay  upstairs.  Whereat 
the  little  orphan  was  merry  and  executed 
a  caper  on  the  bare  floor. 

A  fresh  dilemma  faced  the  newly  made 
father.  He  must  work  if  he  and  his 
family  were  to  eat.  The  thirty  shillings 
he  had  earned  last  week  could  not  last 
for  ever.  Indeed,  the  neighbours  all 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  he  would 
see  to  Mrs.  Pratt’s  burial ;  and  how 
•could  he  do  otherwise  ? 

That  meant  a  decided  pull  on  his  small 
resources.  For  a  day  or  two  he  might 
live  on  his  capital,  and  after  that — 

He  put  off  that  uncomfortable  specula¬ 
tion.  The  baby  began  loudly  to  demand 
its  morning  meal ;  and  the  three-year- 
old,  having  run  through  his  mirth,  began 
to  whimper  for  his  mother.  Altogether 
Jeffreys  had  a  busy  time  of  it. 

So  busy,  that  when,  about  midday,  Tim, 
who  had  been  perched  up  on  a  box  at  the 
window  to  amuse  himself  at  the  peril  of 
his  neck  by  looking  out  into  the  court 
below,  suddenly  exclaimed, 

“  There  she  is  !  ” 

he  bounded  from  his  seat  like  one 
electrified,  and  for  the  first  time  realised 
that  she  might  come  and  find  him  ! 

There  was  barely  a  chance  of  escape. 
She  had  already  entered  the  house  ;  and 
he  became  aware  of  the  little  flutter 
which  usually  pervaded  the  crowded 
tenement  when  she  set  foot  in  it. 

She  had  many  families  to  visit ;  and 
■each  grudged  her  to  the  next.  The 
women  had  yards  of  trouble  to  unroll  to 
her  sympathy  ;  and  the  children  besieged 
her  for  stories  and  songs.  The  sick  lifted 
their  heads  as  they  heard  her  foot  on  the 
steps  ;  and  even  the  depraved  and  vicious 
and  idle  set  their  doors  ajar  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  passed. 

What  could  he  do  ?  Wait  and  face  her, 
and  perhaps  meet  her  look  of  scorn,  or, 
worse  still,  of  forgiveness  ?  or  hide  from 
her  ? 

He  debated  the  question  till  he  heard 
her  enter  the  chamber  of  death  below. 

Then  there  came  over  him  a  vision  of 
her  as  he  had  last  seen  her  that  October 
afternoon  with  Scarfe  in  Regent’s  Park. 
With  a  groan  lie  gathered  together  his 
papers,  and  bidding  Tim  mind  the  baby 
till  he  returned,  seized  his  hat  and  hurried 
from  the  room.  On  the  dark  narrow 
staircase  he  brushed  against  a  dress 
which  he  knew  must  be  hers.  For  a 
moment  he  was  tempted  to  pause  if  only 
for  a  look  at  her  face — but  she  passed  on 
and  was  gone  before  he  could  turn. 

He  went  out  miserably  into  the  street 
and  waited  within  view  of  the  entrance' 
to  the  alley  till  she  should  come  out. 
She  was  long  before  she  appeared  —  he 
guessed  how  those  two  friendless  little 
orphans  would  detain  her.  When  she 
came  her  veil  was  down,  and  in  the  crowd 
on  the  pavement  he  lost  sight  of  her  in 
a  moment.  Yet  he  knew  her,  and  all  his 
resolution  once  more  wavered,  as  he 
reflected  that  he  was  still  within  reach  of 
her  voice  and  her  smile. 

He  returned  anxiously  to  the  attic. 
The  baby  lay  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  Tim, 
perched  on  his  window  seat,  was  croon¬ 
ing  over  a  little  doll. 
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There  was  a  flower  on  the  table ;  the 
scanty  furniture  of  the  room  had  been 
set  in  order,  and  his  quick  eye  even 
noticed  that  a  rent  in  Tim’s  frock  which 
had  caused  him  some  concern  in  the 
morning  had  been  neatly  mended. 

Tim  came  and  put  the  little  doll  into 
his  hands. 

“  She  gave  it  me.  Will  she  come  soon 
again  ?  ”  said  the  child. 

“Yes  ;  she’s  sure  to  come  again.” 

“You  ran  away,  you  was  afraid.  I 
wasn’t.” 

In  a  strange  turmoil  of  emotions  Jef¬ 
freys  resumed  his  writing.  The  flower 
in  the  cup  beside  him  was  .only  a  half- 
withered  aster,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  to 
perfume  the  room. 

After  dark  the  neighbour  put  her  head 
into  the  room. 

“  Then  you  didn’t  see  the  lady  ?  ”  said 
she. 

“  No  ;  I  was  out.” 

“  It’s  a  pity.  She’s  a  angel,  John.  The 
way  she  sat  with  them  poor  childer 
would  do  you  good  to  see.  I  told  ’er 
you  ’ad  took  them,  and,  bless  you,  ’er 
eyes  filled  with  tears  to  think  of  a  man 
doing  it  when  you  might  let  them  go  to 
the  work’us.  Not  that  I  wouldn’t  do  it, 
John,  if  I  ’adn’t  six  of  my  own  and  the 
mangle,  and  not  room  to  turn  round. 
And  Mrs.  Parkes  was  a-saying  the  chil¬ 
der  would  be  welcome  in  ’er  room  only 
the  smells  is  that  bad  in  ’er  corner  that 
there’s  no  living  in  it  except  for  seasoned 
bodies.  There’s  my  Polly,  you  know, 
John,  is  eight,  and  she  would  look  after 
them  now  and  again,  when  you’re  busy. 
She’s  a  good  child,  is  Polly,  and  can  write 
on  a  slate  beautiful.” 

Jeffreys  thanked  her,  and  promised  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Polly,  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 

In  due  time  the  claims  of  hunger 
created  a  diversion,  and  he  and  his 
infants — one  on  each  knee — partook  of  a 
comforting  repast  of  bread  and  milk. 

He  had  hard  work  to  induce  the  baby, 
after  it  was  over,  to  resume  his  slumbers. 
That  young  gentleman  evidently  had  a 
vivid  recollection  of  some  one  having- 
walked  about  with  him  and  sung  him  to 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he 
resented  now  being  unceremoniously  laid 
on  his  back  and  expected  to  slumber 
without  persuasion. 

Jeffreys  had  to  take  him  up  finally  and 
pace  the  room  for  an  hour,  and  about  ten 
o’clock  sat  down  to  his  interrupted  work. 
Till  midnight  he  laboured  on  ;  then,  cold 
and  wearied,  he  put  out  his  little  candle 
and  lay  himself  beside  the  children  on 
the  bed. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  he 
became  aware  of  a  glare  at  the  window, 
which  brought  him  to  his  feet  in  an 
instant.  It  was  a  fire  somewhere. 

His  first  panic  that  it  might  be  in  the 
house  was  quickly  relieved.  It  was  not 
even  in  Storr  Alley,  but  in  one  of  the 
courts  adjoining.  He  looked  down  from 
his  window.  The  alley  was  silent 
and  empty.  No  one  there,  evidently,  had 
yet  had  an  alarm. 

Quickly  putting  on  his  boots,  he  hurried 
down,  and  made  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  flames.  From  below  they  were 
still  scarcely  visible,  and  he  concluded 
that  the  fire,  wherever  it  was,  must  have 
broken  out  in  a  top  storey.  Driver’s 
Court,  which  backed  on  to  Storr  Alley, 
with  which  it  was  connected  at  the  far 
end  by  a  narrow  passage,  was  an  un¬ 
known  land  to  Jeffreys.  The  Jews  in 


Storr’s  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samari¬ 
tans  in  Driver’s  ;  for  Storr  Alley,  poor  as 
it  might  be,  prided  itself  on  being  decent 
and  hard-working,  whereas  Driver’s — 
you  should  have  heard  the  stories  told 
about  it.  It  was  a  regular  thieves’ 
college.  A  stranger  who  chanced 
into  Driver’s  with  a  watch-chain  upon 
him,  or  a  chink  of  money  in  his  pocket, 
or  even  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  might 
as  soon  think  of  coming  out  by  the  way 
he  had  entered  as  of  flying.  There  were 
ugly  stories  of  murders  and  mysteries 
under  those  dark  staircases,  and  even 
the  police  drew  the  line  at  Driver’s 
Court,  and  gave  it  the  go-by. 

Jeffreys  had  nothing  to  apprehend  as 
he  rushed  down  the  passage.  He  had 
neither  watch,  chain,  nor  money  nor  good 
coat.  His  footsteps  echoing  noisily  in 
the  midnight  silence  brought  a  fe\y  heads 
to  their  windows,  and  almost  before  he 
stood  in  the  court  there  was  a  cry  of 
“  Fire  !” 

Terrible  anywhere,  such  a  cry  in  a 
court  like  Driver’s  was  awful  indeed.  In 
a  moment  the  narrow  pavement  swarmed 
with  people,  shouting,  cursing,  and 
screaming.  Although  even  yet  the 
flames  scarcely  appeared  from  below,  a 
panic  set  in  which  it  was  hopeless  either 
to  remove  or  control.  Chairs,  tables, 
mattresses  were  flung,  it  seemed  at  ran¬ 
dom,  from  the  windows.  Mothers,  not 
venturing  out  on  to  the  stairs,  cried 
down  to  those  below  to  catch  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Drunken  men,  suddenly  roused, 
reeled  fighting  and  blaspheming  into  the 
court.  Thieves  plied  their  trade  even  on 
their  panic-stricken  neighbours,  and  fell 
to  blows  over  the  plunder. 

Still  more  terrible  was  the  cry  to 
others  who  remained  within. 

Children,  huddled  into  corners,  heard 
that  cry  and  it  glued  them  where  they 
stood.  The  sick  and  the  crippled  heard 
it,  and  made  one  last  effort  to  rise  and 
escape.  Even  the  aged  and  bedridden, 
deserted  by  all,  when  they  heard  it,  lay 
shouting  for  some  one  to  help. 

The  flames,  pent  up  at  first  and  redden¬ 
ing  the  sky  sullenly  through  tbe  smoke, 
suddenly  freed  themselves  and  shot  up 
in  a  wild  sheet  above  the  court.  The 
crowd  below  answered  the  outburst  with 
a  hideous  chorus  of  shrieks  and  yells,  and 
surged  madly  towards  the  doomed  house. 

There  was  no  gleam  of  pity  or  devotion 
in  those  lurid  upturned  faces.  To  many 
of  them  it  was  a  show,  a  spectacle ;  to 
others  a  terrible  nightmare,  to  others  a 
cruel  freak  of  Providence,  calling  forth 
curses. 

The  flames,  spreading  downwards, 
had  already  reached  the  second  floor, 
when  a  window  suddenly  opened  ;  and  a 
woman,  with  wild  dishevelled  hair,  put 
out  her  head  and  screamed  wildly. 

The  crowd  caught  sight  of  her,  and 
answered  with  something  like  a  jeer. 

“  It’s  Black  Sal,”  some  one  shouted  ; 
“  she’s  kotched  it  at  last.” 

“Why  don’t  you  jump!”  shouted 
another. 

“  Booh  !  ”  shouted  a  third.  “  Who 
skinned  the  cripple  ?  ” 

The  woman  gave  a  scared  look  up  and 
down.  The  flames  at  that  moment 
wrapped  round  the  window,  and,  with  a 
wild  howl,  the  crowd  saw  her  disappear 
into  the  room. 

Jeffreys  all  this  time  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  wedged  in  the  crowd,  a  spectator  of 
that  hideous  scene  and  now  a  witness  of 
this  last  tragedy. 
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With  a  desperate  effort  he  fought  his 
way  to  the  front,  hitting  right  and  left  to 
make  himself  a  passage.  It  was  a  minute 
before  he  got  through.  Then  the  crowd, 
realising  as  if  by  intuition  his  purpose, 
staggered  back,  and  raised  a  howl  as  he 
dashed  into  the  door  of  the  half-consumed 
building. 

The  first  flight  of  steps  was  still  intact, 
and  he  was  up  it  in  a  moment ;  but  as  he 
dashed  up  the  second  the  smoke  swirled 
down  in  his  face  and  half  choked  him. 
He  groped — for  it  was  impossible  to  see — 
in  search  of  the  door  ;  and,  guided  partly 
by  the  roar  of  the  crowd  without,  and 
partly  by  the  shrieks  within,  he  found 
the  room. 

It  was  full  of  flame  as  he  entered  it, 
and  to  all  appearance  contained  nothing 
else.  The  wretched  woman,  finding  the 
stairs  worse  to  face  than  the  window,  had 
rushed  back  there  and  flung  herself 
desperately  on  to  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
below. 

As  he  turned  to  save  himself,  Jeffreys, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  flames,  caught  the 
sound  of  a  shout  from  the  comer  of 
the  room  which  he  had  imagined  to  be 
empty. 

Rushing  towards  it,  he  caught  sight  of 


a  figure  of  a  lad  on  the  floor,  blackened 
with  smoke,  and  evidently  unable  to 
move. 

Yet  he  was  not  senseless,  for  he  called, 

“  I  can’t  walk — help  me.” 

Jeffreys  caught  him  in  his  arms  in  a 
moment,  and  only  just  in  time.  He  had 
literally  to  wade  through  flame  to  the 
door ;  and  when  he  reached  the  stairs 
outside,  the  dense  smoke,  reddening  every 
instant,  burst  upon  him  well-nigh  over¬ 
whelmingly. 

How  he  struggled  down  that  awful 
flight  with  his  burden  he  knew  not.  More 
than  once  he  stumbled ;  and  once  a 
shower  of  fallen  embers  all  but  stunned 
him.  It  was  all  done  in  a  minute. 

Those  who  watched  without  marvelled 
how  soon  he  returned  ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  he  bore  in  his  arms  a 
living  creature,  even  Driver’s  Court 
swayed  back  to  let  him  pass  and  cheered 
him. 

Happily  a  cry  of  “  Engines  !  ”  at  the 
other  end  of  the  court  diverted  the 
crowd  still  further  and  enabled  him  to 
stagger  forward  clear  of  danger. 

“Drop  him,  he’s  a  dead  ’un,”  shouted 
|  some  one  who  stopped  a  moment  to  peer 
into  the  face  of  the  senseless  lad. 


“I’ll  give  you  a  shilling  to  help  me 
with  him  out  of  this,”  said  Jeffreys. 

It  was  a  shilling  well  spent.  Unaided 
he  could  never  have  done  it,  but  with 
the  sturdy  gladiator  to  clear  the  way  he 
was  able  at  last  to  reach  the  comparative 
seclusion  of  Storr  Alley. 

The  offer  of  another  shilling  prevailed 
on  the  man  to  carry  the  lad  to  the 
attic. 

Then  for  the  first  time,  left  to  himself, 
he  looked  in  the  face  of  this  unexpected 
guest.  And  as  he  did  so  the  room  seemed 
!  to  swim  round  him.  He  forgot  where  he 
was  or  what  he  was.  He  looked  down  on 
\  an  upturned  face,  but  one  not  blackened 
with  smoke.  It  was  white  and  livid, 
i  with  green  grass  for  a  background  —  and 
the  roar  he  heard  was  no  longer  the 
distant  yell  of  a  panic-stricken  mob, 
but  boys’  voices — voices  shouting  at  him- 
]  self  ! 

Yes,  for  the  last  time  that  vision  rose 
before  him.  Then  with  a  mighty  effort 
he  shook  off  the  dream  and  looked  once 
more  in  the  face  of  the  boy  who  lay  there 
on  the  floor  of  the  Storr  Alley  garret. 
And  as  he  did  so,  young  Forrester  slowly 
opened  his  eyes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SPANISH  BRIGAND. 


By  N.  Bradbury  Walker,  m.l.l.s.,  m.s.a. 


In  1809  General 
Anally,  one  of 
the  most  obscure 
officers  of  the 
French  Empire, 
who  was  the 
son  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker  at  Ev- 
reux,  and  who 
died  Count  d’Es- 
terelle,  had  been 
left  in  command 
of  some  inferior 
troops  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  artil¬ 
lery  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  San 
Gael  in  Navarre. 
This  is  why. 

A  leader  of  gue- 
rilleros  had  for  a 
long  time  harassed  the  country  round 
this  village,  which  the  terrible  devas¬ 
tating  wars  have  crushed  by  all  the 
means  which  Providence  supplied  to 
men  against  nature — that  is  to  say,  fire, 
floods,  and  bombardment.  This  leader, 
who  l’efused,  like  so  many  others,  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  supremacy  of  the  mild 
Joseph,  brother  of  the  emperor,  was 
named  Corcliuelo. 

By  the  aid  of  two  hundred  men,  deter¬ 
mined  as  himself,  Corchuelo  had  formed 
a  kind  of  small  army,  which,  increasing 
every  day  like  an  avalanche,  and  attract¬ 
ing  all  the  disaffected  and  desperate  men 
of  the  district,  had  ended  by  becoming 
very  dangerous  and  threatening  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  And  also 
since  Empecinado  held  the  south  of 
Navarre  it  was  necessary  at  any  cost  to 
prevent  the  reunion  and  amalgamation 
of  the  two  bands ;  therefore,  while 
General  Hugo  was  occupied  with  Empe¬ 
cinado,  Vally  had  been  sent  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  army  of  Corchuelo. 


And  he  had  succeeded.  In  a  decisive 
|  conflict  all  the  band  had  been  surprised 
one  evening  in  the  dusk,  encamped  along 
the  edge  of  the  precipices  in  a  most 
picturesque  manner.  The  men,  resting 
i  after  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of  watching 
and  ambuscades,  were  calmly  making 
their  soup,  while  their  wives,  sitting  near 
the  fires,  were  hastily  suckling  some 
children,  who,  poor  things  !  little  thought 
of  the  strange  fate  which  had  caused 
them  to  be  born  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
life  of  danger. 

A  terrible  conflict  had  followed  this 
meeting.  For  two  hours  a  furious  howl¬ 
ing  had  scared  the  echoes  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  detonations  of  artillery  had  terrified 
San  Gael,  and  in  this  confusion,  man  to 
man,  where  French  and  Spaniards  slew 
without  looking  all  that  fell  beneath 
their  hand,  the  band  had  disappeared  in 
the  ravines,  where  the  wounded  were 
slain  and  the  dead  met  with  a  spon- 
I  taneous  burial.  The  women,  the  children, 
the  bandits,  all  seemed  to  have  been 
!  slain,  dispersed,  annihilated  ;  the  soup 
of  the  gueri/Ieros  had  been  the  prey 
of  the  French.  General  Vally  had 
said  to  his  men,  “  I  am  satisfied  with 
you,”  and  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
two  cannon,  which  the  precipices  had 
devoured. 

However,  Corchuelo  alone  had  survived 
the  disaster  of  his  men.  A  corporal  who 
had  seen  him  escaping,  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  a  rock,  had  attempted  to  pursue 
him,  but  had  not  been  long  in  losing- 
sight  of  him.  Therefore  the  shadow  of 
the  bandit  passed  ceaselessly  over  the 
joy  of  the  general’s  troops. 

He  could  not  be  far,  the  corporal 
affirmed,  for  he  had  been  gravely 
wounded,  and  the  man  also  added  that 
he  had  given  him  an  extra  weight  in  the 
shape  of  a  bullet  neatly  placed  in  the 
back. 


What  could  they  do  ?  They  returned 
to  San  Gael.  The  general  caused  a  notice 
to  be  placed  promising  a  thousand  francs 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him 
the  head  of  Corchuelo. 

*  *  *  * 

A  month  had  passed  by  ;  the  moun¬ 
tain  had  become  safe,  and  the  few  pea¬ 
sants  of  the  neighbourhood  had  taken 
there  their  meagre  goats  to  enjoy  the 
pasturage  of  the  short,  scanty  grass. 

One  of  these  shepherds,  named  the 
Little  Juanillo,  a  handsome  youth  with 
clear  complexion  and  flashing  eyes, 
who  went  every  evening  to  San  Gael  to 
sell  his  goats’-milk,  was  returning  slowly 
home  one  evening,  looking  from  time  to 
time  on  the  little  town  prettily  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Juanillo 
lived  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  around 
which  he  had  erected  a  slight  fence  to 
prevent  his  goats  from  straying. 

The  spot  was  picturesque  but  sad  ;  a 
kind  of  circus,  surrounded  by  grey  rocks, 
which  met  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  the 
sky. 

For  any  other  being  than  a  shepherd 
and  goats  the  place  was  inaccessible,  but 
Juanillo  mounted  with  a  firm  tread, 
skirting  the  ravines,  whistling  sadly,  and 
always  looking  back  towards  the  town. 
Arrived  near  the  entrance  of  the  circus, 
he  gave  three  short  shouts,  then  he 
climbed  over  the  rocks  to  his  abode. 

“  Good  night,”  he  said. 

A  man  lying  on  the  grass  at  the  foot 
of  the  fencing  raised  himself  slowly, 
and  in  a  grave  voice  replied,  “Good 
night.” 

He  was  a  peasant  judging  by  his  miser¬ 
able  clothes.  A  torn  handkerchief  was 
wound  round  his  head.  He  appeared 
about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  he  was  tall, 
thin,  and  his  face  was  sad. 

“  Nothing  new  1  ”  he  asked. 


“  Nothing,”  responded  J uanillo.  “  The 
French  are  always  there.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  for  Corchuelo,  and  the  general  pro¬ 
mises  a  great  deal  of  gold  to  any  one 
who  will  give  him  up  ;  but  the  mountain 
is  safe,  and  friends  are  faithful.  If  Cor- 
•chuelo  is  alive  he  will  neither  be  betrayed 
by  the  one  nor  the  other.” 

Juanillo  took  off  his  cap,  then  added, 

“  Death  is  a  sure  refuge.” 

“Yes,”  responded  the  man;  “I  am 
thinking  of  it.” 

“  Why  1  ”  asked  the  little  shepherd. 
“  Are  you  not  comfortable  here  ?  Be 
tranquil.  I  am  young,  but  I  am  not  a 
chatterer.  I  received  you  here  wounded 
- — almost  dead.  I  closed  the  wound  which 
the  knife  of  your  enemy  had  made.  I 
have  not  asked  your  name.  Remain  here 
as  long  as  you  like  ;  we  shall  always  have 
milk  and  bread,  water  and  fruit.  As  for 
the  home,  it  is  not  I  who  give  it  you — it 
is  He  who  made  the  mountain.” 

“You  are  a  good  boy,”  replied  the 
other.  “  Listen.  Corchuelo  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  wives  and  children.  Have 
the  French  killed  them  all  1  Do  you 
know  if  any  have  escaped  1  ” 

“Not  one,  so  far  as  1  can  learn.  All 
are  dead  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  soldiers  shouted  through  the  town, 
and  terrified  the  inhabitants.  It  is  said 
that  Corchuelo  had  a  wife  and  a  child  ;  if 
he  is  alive,  I  pity  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  sadly;  “he  has 
nothing  to  live  for  now.” 

“When  one  loves  a  woman,  and  she 
dies,  it  must  seem  as  though  half  his  life 
were  torn  away.” 

“You  think  so1?  Do  you,  then,  know 
what  it  is  1  ” 

“  Alas  !  I  love  a  girl  in  San  Gael.” 

“  Is  she  beautiful  ?  ” 

“Is  Dolores  beautiful  !  When  I  see 
her  my  legs  tremble,  and  I  have  not  even 
the  strength  to  lift  a  child.” 

“  And  she  loves  you  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Why,  then,  do  you  not  marry  her  1  ” 

“  Ah,  now  we  come  to  it !  She  is  the 
daughter  of  old  Ferraguzza,  you  know  ; 
he  sells  ironware  near  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Zadorra.  He  is  a  brute,  who 
has  never  loved  anything  but  money,  and 
he  has  told  me  that  his  daughter  shall  be 
mine  the  day  when  I  bring  him  twenty 
of  those  gold  pieces  which  the  French  cail 
napoleons.” 

“  Does  he  wish  to  sell  her  to  you  ?  ” 

“  He  says  that  it  will  be  the  marriage 
portion,  and  that  he  will  invest  it  for  me 
in  his  business.” 

The  man  stood  up,  his  eye  fixed  sadly 
upon  a  corner  of  dusky  sky  which  he 
could  see  through  an  opening  of  the 
rocks.  Then  he  murmured, 

“  It  would  be  well  so.  There  would  be 
one  unhappy  man  less,  and  two  happy 
people  more.” 

He  added  aloud,  “  Boy,  you  shall  have 
your  Dolores.  I  am  going  down  to  Sain 
Gael  when  night  comes  on.” 
t  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  there1? 
Yrour  legs  will  never  carry  you  so  far.” 

“  My  legs  are  strong,  boy  ;  and  I  shall 
not  see  my  Dolores.”  He  sighed  deeply, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  shall  perhaps 
never  see  her  again  up  there.” 

An  hour  later,  the  night  enveloping 
everything,  and  the  moonlight  alone 
lighting  up  the  sleeping  valley,  the  man 
descended  slowly  towards  the  town.  He 
•came  to  the  outposts  of  the  French 
camp. 

“  Qui  vive  1  ”  cried  the  sentry. 
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“  I  wish  to  see  the  general  for  some¬ 
thing.” 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  camp, 
and  a  few  seconds  later  the  man,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  sergeant  and  two  soldiers, 
was  in  the  presence  of  General  Vally, 
who  had  just  sprung  up  thinking  there 
was  an  alarm,  and  that  the  band  of  Cor¬ 
chuelo  had  re-formed,  and  had  invaded 
San  Gael. 

“  Who  are  you  1  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  am  a  man.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

The  unknown  gave  a  vague  movement. 

“Again  some  vagabond,  some  kind  of 
bandit,”  murmured  the  general  between 
his  teeth.  “  What  do  you  want  1  ” 

“  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  Corchuelo.” 

“  Ah  !  Corchuelo.  This  is  at  least  the 
tenth  time  that  people  have  offered  to 
give  up  this  fellow  to  me.  And  no  one 
knows  now  where  he  is.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  They  all  say  that,”  cried  the  general. 
“  Leave  me  in  peace.  Sergeant,  take 
this  man  back  to  the  outposts.  Let  him 
stay  the  night  there.” 

“  I  know  where  Corchuelo  is,”  repeated 
the  Spaniard,  vehemently.  “  If  you  will 
give  me  twenty  napoleons  he  is  yours.” 

“  You  shall  have  fifty  if  you  tell  me 
the  truth.  But  think  well.  If  you  de¬ 
ceive  me,  if  you  do  not  give  up  this  ban¬ 
dit,  you  shall  be  punished ;  I  will  im¬ 
prison  you.” 

“So  be  it,”  replied  the  unknown, 
smiling  disdainfully. 

“  Well,  then,  speak  !  Where  is  he  1  ” 

The  Spaniard  held  out  his  hand  and 
explained.  He  wished  to  have  the  money, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  to  a  safe 
place  ;  they  might  send  as  many  soldiers 
as  they  liked  with  him.  After  that  he 
would  give  up  Corchuelo. 

The  general  shouted,  stormed,  threat¬ 
ened,  refused  ;  then  at  length  accepted, 
overcome  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  informer,  who  appeared  so  sure  of 
himself.  He  gave  him  the  proposed  sum 
and  caused  him  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
armed  company,  awaiting  with  impa¬ 
tience  the  man’s  return. 

“  Great  rogues  these  Spaniards,”  mur¬ 
mured  Vally.  “For  a  thousand  francs  ! 
After  all  he  is  a  brave  man,  this  Cor¬ 
chuelo.  Great  rogues  !  ” 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  troop  re¬ 
turned  and  drew  up  before  the  general. 
The  Spaniard  advanced. 

“Well  !  you  have  hidden  your  gold,” 
said  Vally,  in  a  mocking  voice.  “  You 
are  afraid  lest  it  should  be  taken  from 
you,  my  little  Judas  !  And  Corchuelo  ?” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  spat, 
then  mechanically  putting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  said  simply, 

“  I  am  he.” 

Thoroughly  astonished,  and  as  though 
not  knowing  what  he  said  himself,  Vally 
cried,  “  Ah  !  ”  then  suddenly  bursting 
into  laughter, 

“  You  mock  me,  you  rascal  !  ” 

He  who  called  himself  Corchuelo  in¬ 
terrupted  him. 

“You  have  my  description.  Look. 
Here  on  my  arm  is  the  scar  of  the  wound 
which  I  received  the  other  day,  and  upon 
my  breast  is  my  name  written  by  the 
blacksmith  of  San  Gael.  For  the  rest 
you  can  make  inquiries.” 

And  he  bared  his  broad  chest,  across 
which  was  tattooed  in  blue,  Corchuelo. 

The  general  laughed  no  more,  but  he 
did  not  understand.  At  length  he  asked, 
in  a  milder  tone, 


“  Why  do  you  give  yourself  up  ?  ” 

“My  friends  are  dead,  my  wife  is  dead, 
my  child  is  dead.  You  have  killed  all. 
Therefore  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  What  is  the 
use  of  living  ?  ’  And  then  a  little  shep¬ 
herd,  who  received  and  took  care  of  me, 
wanted  twenty  gold  pieces  to  marry  his 
sweetheart,  Dolores,  daughter  of  Ferra¬ 
guzza.  Poor  Juanillo  !  If  you  had  seen 
him  when  I  gave  him  the  money  just 
now  !  He  wept,  he  kissed  my  hands  ! 
At  least  he  will  be  happy  ;  he  will  love  ; 
while  I —  As  I  was  going  away  he  asked 
if  I  also  were  going  to  join  my  Dolores. 
And  I  told  him  ‘  yes.’  ” 


In  the  morning  Corchuelo  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  people  of  San  Gael ;  and  the 
general,  moved  by  the  pride  and  heroic 
bearing  of  the  man,  sent  for  him. 

“  Listen,”  he  said  ;  “  I  am  forced  to 
kill  you.  If  I  were  the  master  I  would 
send  you  away  to  your  mountain — and 
liberty.  But  I  have  my  orders.  You 
yourself  are  a  soldier ;  .you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  you  must  die.” 

Corchuelo  bent  his  head,  and  said, 

“  I  came  for  that.” 

“  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  1  ”  asked 
the  general.  “  Have  you  any  request  to 
make  1  ” 

The  bandit  appeared  to  think  for  a 
moment ;  then, 

“Give  me  a  loaded  pistol,”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “You  will  let  me  finish  my 
prayer ;  and  then,  when  you  have  com¬ 
manded  ‘Fire!’  Corchuelo  will  be  no 
longer  Corchuelo.” 

The  general  gazed  at  him  silently ;  then 
he  said, 

“  I  grant  it.” 

The  troops  remaining  at  San  Gael  were 
assembled  in  camp,  and  drawn  up  before 
a  mound  which  rose  in  the  midst.  It 
was  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  sun  was 
low  in  the  horizon.  Upon  the  mound 
the  general  and  Corchuelo,  alone,  stood 
motionless,  in  positions  which  seemed  to 
have  nothing  human,  lending  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  to  the  character  of  this 
man  who  was  about  to  die  a  striking 
grandeur. 

Not  one  of  the  soldiers  present  moved, 
and  over  this  immobility  of  men  ran  the 
quivering,  steely  glitter  of  the  bayonets, 
which  the  dying  sun  stained  with  a  red 
reflection.  Corchuelo  looked  at  the 
mountain  where  Juanillo,  in  his  happi¬ 
ness,  would  at  this  moment  be  clasping 
Dolores  in  his  young  arms.  General 
Vally,  having  in  his  hand  a  pistol  which 
he  had  loaded  himself,  seemed  to  await 
the  moment  when  this  bandit  should  ask 
for  death. 

Suddenly  Corchuelo,  kneeling  down, 
his  eyes  turned  towards  the  sun,  cried 
aloud,  “Our  Father  which  art  in  Hea¬ 
ven — ” 

A  quiver  stirred  the  line  of  bayonets, 
and  the  general  bared  his  head.  An  im¬ 
mense  silence  spread  over  all.  It  was  as 
though  they  were  awaiting  a  denouement 
of  /Eschylus. 

Anon,  standing,  having  taken  from  the 
general’s  hands  the  arm,  the  muzzle  of 
which  he  placed  in  his  mouth,  Corchuelo 
waited  in  his  turn. 

Steadying  his  voice,  and  drawing  him¬ 
self  up,  the  general  coughed  slightly,  and 
then,  in  a  military  and  rapid  voice,  he 
commanded, 

“Fire!” 

The  sun  had  just  disappeared  behind 
the  mountain. 
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THE  TARTAR’S  BAROMETER, 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  Franklin  Fox, 


Late  Captain 


IT  was  upon  a  fresh  blowy  morning  in  | 
October,  1853,  that  a  group  of  four  ; 
officers  were  standing  upon  the  quarter-  : 
deck  of  the  Haddington,  one  of  the  P.  ! 
and  O.  Company’s  fine  paddle-wheel 
steamships.  She  was  of  a  type  of 
vessel  now  considered  obsolete,  but  her  j 
massive  proportions,  roomy  decks,  and  j 
comfortable  cabins  for  passengers,  made  I 
her  a  favourite  in  her  day  with  those  j 
who  either  voyaged  in  her  or  served  on  j 
board. 

The  Haddington  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  up  the  Mediterranean  and 
through  the  Archipelago  to  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  and  she  was  moored 
alongside  the  quay  in  the  Southampton 
Docks,  amongst  other  vessels  of  the  P. 
and  O.  and  Royal  Mail  Companies’ 
fleets,  which  were  in  those  days,  except 
when  her  Majesty’s  yachts,  the  Fairy 
and  Elfin,  made  their  occasional  appear¬ 
ance  to  convey  the  Queen  to  or  from 
Osborne,  the  most  prominent  objects  of 
interest  at  this  port. 

The  officers  on  the  Haddington’s  quar-  j 
ter-cleck  were  discussing  the  subject  of 
leave  of  absence  after  their  voyage. 

“  Mr.  Barnacles,  you  will  have  to  go  up  j 
to  London  to-morrow,”  said  the  chief 
officer  to  Harry,  who  was  next  to  him-  ^ 
self  in  position,  and  held  the  post  of  j 
second  officer  of  the  vessel,  “  and  take  ! 
the  specie  to  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
I  am  just  going  to  the  office  to  apply 
for  a  week’s  leave.” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  was  the  reply;  “I 
was  going  to  ask  for  leave  myself,  as  i 
only  had  a  few  days’  after  coming  home 
from  India,  when  I  joined  this  ship  ;  but 
of  course  if  you  are  going  I  must  take 
mine  after  you  return,  if  there  is  time.” 

“  Better  wait  till  after  our  next  trip, 
Barnacles,”  replied  the  chief,  “  and  have 
a  good  long  spell ;  but  see,  here's  a  letter 
from  the  office  for  somebody.  Who  is 
it  for,  quarter-master  ?  ”  continued  the 
officer,  as  an  old  seaman  approached  them  j 
from  the  gangway  with  an  official-looking 
missive  in  his  hand. 

“  Mr.  Barnacles,  sir,”  replied  the  old 
tar,  touching  his  hat. 

“Here  you  are,  Barnacles,  your  num¬ 
ber  is  made  for  something  or  other,”  said 
the  chief  officer,  looking  at  the  address 
on  the  document,  and  passing  it  to  Bar¬ 
nacles. 

“  Well,  I  never  did  !  Here’s  a  pretty 
go.  Hurrah  !  What  do  you  think  1  I’ve 
got  my  step  !  ”  ejaculated  that  officer,  in 
disjointed  sentences. 

“  Got  your  step  !  I’m  delighted  to  hear 
it,”  said  the  chief. 

“Congratulate  you  heartily,  old  fellow,” 
cried  another  of  the  grou]i. 

“But  what  ship  are  you  appointed 
tol”  said  the  chief  officer;  “it’s  the  Indian 
side,  of  course,  isn’t  it  1  ” 

“Not  exactly,”  replied  Banracles,  who 
seemed  rather  overcome  at  first  at  his 
news,  hardly  knowing  quite  whether  to 
rejoice  or  not,  for  he  had  been  counting 
upon  a  short  visit  to  his  home  and  his 
friends  all  the  voyage. 
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“Let’s  look  at  the  letter,”  added  the 
chief  officer ;  and  taking  the  paper  out  of 
Barnacles’  hand  he  read  aloud  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.  N.  Company, 
“  122,  Leadenliall  Street,  London. 

“  October  17th,  1853. 

“  Dear  Sir,— I  am  desired  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  been  appointed  chief  officer  of 
the  Tartar,  lying  in  Southampton  Water. 
As  the  vessel  is  under  orders  to  sail  to¬ 
morrow  for  Singapore  and  China,  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  join  your  ship  without 
delay. 

“  Yours  etc.,  etc., 
(Signed)  “  H.  Hill, 

“  For  the  Managing  Directors.” 

“  The  Tartar  !  The  Tartar  !  ”  was  the 
general  exclamation  from  those  present. 

“  Why,  that’s  the  little  three-masted 
schooner  thing  off  Netley.  I  could  not 
make  out  what  in  the  world  she  was  as 
we  passed  her  coming  into  the  docks,” 
said  the  chief  officer. 

“Some  one  told  me,”  said  Barnacles, 
“  that  she  was  a  new  paddle  steamer 
built  by  White,  of  Cowes,  and  intended 
for  the  Canton  River  service,  and  that 
she  is  rigged  to  sail  out  with  her  paddle- 
wheels  unshipped  and  her  funnels  down 
on  deck.” 

“  Never  mind  what  she  is,  my  boy,” 
cried  the  chief  officer,  “  I  heartily  wish 
you  success.  A  chief  officer  is  a  chief 
officer,  you  know,  if  it’s  only  of  a  coal 
barge,  and  as  you  will  get  Indian  pay,  of 
course,  you  will  receive  nearly  three 
times  your  present  amount  of  salary.” 

Harry  Barnacles  now  began  to  realise 
that  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  making 
what  preparations  lie  needed  for  his 
sudden  departure.  He  said  good-bye  to 
all  his  old  messmates,  whose  good  wishes 
he  carried  with  him  for  success  in  his 
future  career  and  for  still  higher  pro¬ 
motion  in  due  time.  Of  course,  in  re¬ 
fitting  his  kit,  he  did  not  forget  to  have 
the  much  coveted  strip  of  gold  lace 
placed  as  a  shoulder-strap  on  the  right 
side  of  his  uniform  to  mark  his  rank  as 
chief  officer ;  then  he  had  a  heap  of 
letters  to  write,  and  after  all  that  was 
done  he  took  a  boat  and  pulled  off  to  the 
Tartar  to  have  a  look  at  his  new  craft. 

The  vessel,  as  she  lay,  fast  to  a  buoy, 
off  Netley  Abbey,  presented,  indeed,  amost 
remarkable  appearance.  She  was  a  small 
craft  about  190  feet  in  length  and  30  in 
width,  and  from  her  sides  where'  the 
paddle-wheels  should  have  been,  pro¬ 
jected  a  great  beam,  called  a  sponson 
beam,  inside  of  which  the  wheels  when 
in  position  would  revolve  and  upon 
which  the  paddle-boxes  would  be  fixed. 
These  large  heavy  pieces  of  wood  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  vessel’s  sides  amidships 
gave  her  an  awkward  and  ungainly 
aspectithat  she  would  not  otherwise  have 
had,  for  her  rig,  that  of  a  rakish  three- 
masted  schooner,  and  her  long  low  hull 
presented  a  not  disjileasing  outline  to  a 
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seaman’s  eye,  which  these  paddle-beams 
marred  in  no  small  degree. 

As  the  vessel  was,  however,  intended,  • 
as  Barnacles  had  been  informed,  for  ser¬ 
vice  between  Hong  Kong  and  Canton, 
and  it  had  been  decided  to  let  her  make 
her  way  out  under  canvas,  the  unsightly 
paddle-beams  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  In  fact,  there  was  no  other  alter¬ 
native  but  to  dispense  with  her  steaming- 
gear,  for  the  Tartar’s  capacities  for  coals 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  a  sea  voyage, 
with  such  long  intervals  between  coaling- 
stations  as  her  destination  and  the  route 
she  must  follow  made  necessary. 

Her  total  carrying  capacity  for  stores, 
cargo,  engine-space,  and  coals  was  about 
300  tons,  and  her  draft  of  water  about 
eight  feet  when  laden  down. 

Leaning  over  the  side  as  she  lay  in  the 
smooth  water  off  Netley  Abbey,  you 
could  almost  touch  the  surface  of  the 
passing  tide  ;  by  making  a  long  stretch, 
wash  your  hands  in  it,  in  fact ;  so  that 
every  one  on  board  felt  they  would  be, 
when  they  got  out  to  sea,  quite  as  near 
to  blue  water  as  was  pleasant. 

Something  of  all  that  I  have  just  been 
writing  about  passed  quickly  through 
Barnacles’  mind  as  he  rowed  alongside 
the  ship,  on  board  which  he  ivas  for  the 
first  time  to  assume  the  responsible  post 
of  chief  officer.  Notwithstanding  the 
slight  freeboard  the  little  craft  showed, 
and  in  spite  of  the  obnoxious  paddle- 
beams,  Harry  Barnacles  could  not  help 
feeling  a  thrill  of  excitement,  half  plea¬ 
sure,  half  pride,  as  he  sprang  upon  the 
Tartar’s  deck,  and,  touching  his  cap  to 
the  commander,  reported  himself  as 

“Come  on  board  to  join.” 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Barnacles,”  said 
the  captain.  “  I  began  to  fancy  I  was  to 
go  to  sea  without  a  first  officer.” 

“Not  much  chance  of  that,  sir,  I  fancy, 
in  the  P.  and  O.,”  replied  Harry. 

“I  dare  say  not.  However,  as  your 
predecessor,  who  fitted  out  the  .ship,  has 
been  absent  more  than  a  week  from  ill¬ 
ness,  I  dare  say  you  will  find  there  are  a 
good  many  things  want  looking  to.” 

“  All  right,  sir,”  was  the  response.  “  I’ll 
have  a  look  round  and  check  the  indents 
over  directly.  The  crew,  I  see,  are  on 
board.  I  suppose  no  more  leave  ashore 
is  to  be  granted,  sir  ?  ” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  captain. 
“We  start  at  daylight  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Oh,  by  the  way,  our  barometer  has 
not  come  off  yet,  nor  the  chronometers 
either ;  you  had  better  either  send  the 
second  officer,  or  go  yourself  and  see 
about  them.  We  ought  to  have  a  sym- 
piesometer  as  well  as  a  barometer,  but  I 
don’t  know  if  the  superintendent  has 
passed  the  order  for  one.” 

Harry  Barnacles  immediately  plunged 
into  the  varied  matters  to  which  the 
chief  officer  of  a  vessel  about  to  start  on 
a  long  voyage  must,  if  he  be  worthy  of 
his  position,  devote  his  earnest  attention. 
The  boats  and  their  gear,  the  stores  of 
rope  and  canvas,  the  sails  and  their  fit¬ 
tings,  the  hawsers,  the  paints,  the  brooms 
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and  the  buckets,  all  had  to  be  noted,  to 
see  that  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of 
all  requisites  was  on  board  before  start¬ 
ing. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  occupation 
Harry  could  not  help  a  sigh  now  and 
then  breaking  forth  as  he  thought  of 
home,  and  wondered  what  they  would  all 
say  at  his  promotion  and  sudden  depar¬ 
ture  to  sea  again,  instead  of  his  paying 
the  promised  visit  he  had  reckoned  on. 

They  will  all  know,  I  am  sure,  he 
thought,  that  I  am  on  the  right  path, 
and  that  in  attending  to  my  duty,  and 
following  out  my  profession,  I  am  doing 
what  my  best  friends  would  wish  me  to  do. 

In  due  time  the  chronometers  came  oil', 
but  no  barometer  appeared. 

“  What’s  the  meaning  of  this  1  ”  cried 
Barnacles  to  the  instrument-maker’s 
clerk,  who  brought  the  chronometers, 
with  their  rates  for  Greenwich  time,  and 
placed  them  in  the  captain’s  cabin  in  the 
chronometer  locker  fitted  for  them. 
“  What’s  the  reason  there’s  no  barometer  1 
We  can’t  possibly  do  without  one.” 

“Ho,  certainly  not,  sir;  it’s  quite  a 
mistake.  I  thought  you  had  one  already 
on  board,”  replied  the  clerk.  “  I’ll  send 
one  off  immediately  I  get  on  shore,  sir.” 

“And  send  a  sympiesometer  also  if 
the  superintendent  has  passed  the  order, 
please.” 

The  autumn  day  had  changed  into  a 
gusty  rainy  night,  the  stiff  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  causing  a  little  lop  of  a  sea,  even  in 
Southampton  Water,  before  Barnacles 
had  time  to  attend  to  his  own  belongings 
or  arrange  his  kit,  his  few  nautical  works 
for  study  and  use  on  the  voyage,  and 
make  his  cabin  comfortable. 

The  officers  and  the  captain  were  all 
berthed  in  the  little  saloon  occupying 
the  after-part  of  the  vessel  down  below, 
and  Harry’s  cabin,  next  to  the  com¬ 
mander’s,  was  a  small  but  not  uncomfort¬ 
able  berth. 

Soon  after  dark  a  shore-boat  came  off 
bringing  the  barometer  which  had  been 
left  behind  by  mistake,  but  no  sympie¬ 
someter,  as  had  been  expected. 

The  sympiesometer  is  an  instrument 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  a 
barometer,  but  the  coloured  lluid  with 
which  its  glass  tube  is  filled  being  of  a 
more  volatile  nature  than  mercury,  it  is 
more  sensitive  to  slight  changes  of 
weather,  acts  more  quickly,  and  being 
marked  to  inches  and  tenths  like  a 
barometer,  affords  a  check  upon  the  latter 
instrument’s  accuracy  in  changeable 
weather. 

All  seamen,  however,  place  such  im¬ 
plicit  reliance  upon  the  barometer  itself 
as  an  indicator  of  approaching  gales  that 
sympiesometers  are  looked  upon  as  super¬ 
fluities,  except  in  such  services  as  the 
Boyal  Navy  and  the  large  mail  packet 
employs,  where  expense  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  vessels  is  not  regarded  so 
much  as  it  is  in  private-owned  ships. 
Circumstances  may  occur,  however,  as 
this  true  tale  of  a  barometer  will  show, 
in  which  a  sympiesometer  would  prove  of 
the  greatest  use. 

Shortly  after  daylight  the  next  day 
one  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company’s  ships, 
called  the  Douro,,  bound  out  to  India  to 
take  up  her  station  on  the  Bombay  and 
China  line,  sent  her  boat  to  the  Tartar 
for  her  tow-rope.  A  hawser  was  passed 
along,  and  before  very  long  both  vessels 
were  proceeding  down  the  Solent,  the 
big  ship  towing  the  little  Tartar  along 
with  great  ease. 
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As  some  suspicions  were  entertained 
of  the  little  river  boat’s  capabilities  to 
beat  off  a  lee  shore  if  she  should  have 
been  left  to  her  own  contrivances  in  the 
English  Channel,  the  Douro  had  orders 
to  tow  her  out  to  sea  well  clear  of 
Ushant,  and  then  leave  her  to  make  her 
own  way. 

Accordingly  this  was  done,  and  after  a 
forty-eight  hours’  run  the  towing-warps 
were  let  go,  the  Douro  said  adieu,  and 
the  Tartar  set  all  her  canvas  to  the  fine 
north-westerly  breeze  blowing  in  the 
chops  of  the  Channel,  as  the  part  of  sea 
between  Scilly  and  Ushant  is  commonly 
called. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in 
detail  the  incidents  of  the  Tartar’s 
voyage  out  to  Singapore ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  if  Barnacles  had  any  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  his  little 
ship,  he  was  agreeably  disappointed  on 
that  head. 

The  obnoxious  and  unsightly  paddle- 
beams  even  turned  out  of  some  con¬ 
venience,  for  Barnacles  used  to  get  out 
upon  the  weather  one  to  work  the  ship 
from,  making  it  a  sort  of  coign  of  vantage 
from  which  to  trim  the  yards  and  note 
that  every  sail  was  properly  set  and 
doing  its  work,  and  every  brace  taut  and 
sheet  well  home. 

In  truth,  the  Tartar  proved  herself  an 
admirable  sea-boat,  her  qualities  being- 
tested  pretty  severely  on  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  done  in  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind. 

They  had  reached  the  longitude  of  the 
Cape,  being  well  to  the  southward,  though 
not  quite  so  far  down  as  the  “  roaring- 
forties”  Lady  Brassey  describes  so  well, 
when  the  strong  nor’-wester  which  was 
moving  the  little  Tartar  along  under  all 
her  canvas  at  something  like  ten  or  eleven 
knots  an  hour  began  to  show  signs  of 
becoming  stronger  and  still  stronger  in 
its  force. 

“We  must  have  some  of  the  muslin 
in,  Barnacles,”  said  the  captain.  “It’s 
no  use  to  carry  away  any  of  the  spai’s, 
and  she  will  travel  just  as  fast  without 
the  upper  sails,  I  think.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir  !  Shall  I  turn  the  hands 
up  to  shorten  sail  ?  ”  replied  our  young- 
chief  officer. 

“  Do,  please,  Mr.  Barnacles,”  said  the 
captain. 

The  crew  and  officers  were  speedily  at 
their  posts,  for  it  fortunately  happened 
that  the  seamen  shipped  for  the  voyage 
were  smart,  well-conducted,  and  obedient, 
and  knew  their  work,  while  abaft,  the 
greatest  harmony  prevailed  between  the 
captain  and  officers.  Some  said  this  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  Barnacles’s  tact 
and  good  qualities,  and  above  all  to  his 
earnest  efforts  to  make  every  one  realise 
that  personal  feelings  and  ideas  should 
never  be  permitted  to  weigh  against  the 
demands  of  strict  discipline  and  con¬ 
siderations  of  duty.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
everything  went  like  clockwork  on  board 
the  Tartar. 

“  Now,  my  lads,”  cried  Barnacles,  in  his 
cheery,  ringing  tones,  “man  the  top¬ 
gallant  clew-line  !  Stand  ’by  the  sheets 
and  halyards  !  Bound  in  the  weather- 
braces,  sharp  !  Clew  up  and  furl !  Away 
you  go  up  aloft,  my  men,  and  roll  the 
sails  ujj !  ” 

Soon  after  the  topgallant-sails  were 
taken  in  and  stowed  the  gale  began 
rapidly  to  increase. 

“  Beefs  in  the  topsails,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Barnacles,”  said  the  captain,  as  the 


wind  swept  down  on  the  little  craft  with 
tremendous  force,  and  the  immense  Cape 
waves — each  a  moving,  racing  mountain 
of  water— came  following  on  faster  and 
faster.  As  in  most  north-west  gales  off 
the  Cape,  the  sky  was  a  hard  and  bright 
blue,  with  but  few  clouds  visible,  the  stars 
at  night  shining  out  bright  and  clear,, 
you  could  fancy  as  the  puffs  of  wind 
came  with  fierce  impetuosity,  and  the 
great  sea,  white-crested,  raced  after  your 
ship,  that  there  was  something  stern  and 
pitiless  in  the  aspect  of  the  steely,  cold, 
bright  sky  overhead. 

The  topsails  of  the  Tartar  were  reefed, 
and  everything  made  as  snug  as  skilled 
seamanship  could  suggest,  and  then  the 
little  craft  bowled  along  before  the  gale 
like  a  skimming-dish  on  the  top  of  the 
huge  waves.  She  rode  along  so  lightly 
that  at  times  her  keel,  from  her  cut¬ 
water  to  abaft  the  fore-rigging,  was  visible 
to  those  on  deck. 

“  Look,  sir,  look  !  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  thing  as  this  before  !  ”  cried 
Barnacles  to  the  captain.  “  I  declare  we 
can  see  her  very  keel  nearly  aft  to  the 
mainmast  !” 

As  he  said  this  the  Tartar  shot  along 
like  a  toy  skiff  upon  the  crest  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  wave,  the  least  curl  of  which  on 
board  the  vessel  appeared  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  and  annihilate  her. 

“Never  in  my  life  !  ”  replied  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  “  but  she  makes  splendid  weather 
of  it  !  ” 

“  So  she  does,  sir  ;  so  she  does.  But 
look  again  !  ”  cried  Barnacles,  who,  with 
the  captain,  was  standing  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  deck  gazing  over  the  ship’s 
side  and  watching  her  behaviour  on  this 
the  first  really  heavy  weather  they  had 
encountered  on  the  voyage.  “  I  declare 
there’s  one  or  two  of  the  sheets  of  copper 
loose  and  washing  off'  her  keel  !  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  there  is.  It’s  a  fortunate 
thing  we’ve  seen  that,  Barnacles,”  replied 
the  captain.  “  If  you  had  not  noticed  it, 
Avhen  we  went  into  dry  dock  it  would 
surely  be  said  that  we  had  run  her  ashore 
somewhere.” 

“  I’ll  take  good  care  they  shall  not  have 
the  chance  to  do  that,  sir,”  said  Bar¬ 
nacles,  “  for  I’ll  note  the  circumstance  in 
the  ship’s  log  at  once.” 

Accordingly  the  fact  was  entered  in 
the  log,  that  running  off  the  Cape  in  a 
high  sea  before  a  N.w.  gale,  thirty  feet 
of  the  Tartar’s  keel  Avere  exposed  to 
view,  showing  several  of  the  copper 
sheets  (for  she  Avas  a  Avooden  vessel) 
Avashed  aAvay  and  others  loosened.  As 
such  a  circumstance  is  a  most  unusual 
one,  for  I  don’t  suppose  there  are  a  dozen 
old  sailors  in  a  thousand  Avho  could  recall 
such  an  incident  in  their  experience,  I 
make  a  note  of  it  here  on  that  account 
more  than  from  its  bearing  on  the  main 
object  of  this  sketch. 

In  due  time,  the  little  Tartar,  having 
rounded  the  Cape,  had  her  head  pointed 
up  to  the  north' ward,  and  shaped  a  course 
for  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  as  being  the 
best  route  at  that  season  of  the  year  for 
her  first  port  of  call,  Singapore,  where 
her  orders  Avere  to  refit.  At  Singapore 
she  was  to  be  made  into  her  proper  self. 
Baddle-boxes  put  up  on  the  ungainly 
sponson  and  paddle-beams,  the  funnels 
roused  up  from  their  ignoble  longitudinal 
position  on  each  side  of  the  deck,  and 
placed  erect  ready  for  the  emission  of  the 
smoke  that  must  inevitably  folloAv  steam 
being  got  up  in  the  boilers.  In  a  Avord, 
she  was  there  to  be  transformed  from  a 
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sailing  schooner  into  a  fast-going  padclle- 
steamer. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  brief 
description  of  the  Tartar’s  passage  out 
so  far  I  have  avoided  all  mention  of  her 
doings  after  leaving  the  English  Channel 
until  she  arrived  oft’  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Of  course  she  experienced  the 
usual  incidents  of  trade  winds,  equatorial 
calms  and  squalls,  and  fell  in  with  the 
usual  number  of  sharks,  dolphins,  albi- 
core,  bonetta,  and  flying-fish,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  route,  and  whose 
appearance  and  habits  must  be  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  sea  stories.  The  accus¬ 
tomed  albatross  and  white  pigeon  also 
accompanied  her  while  she  ran  before  the 
nor’-wester  off  the  Cape,  and,  in  fact,  her 
voyage  on  the  whole  was  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  as  barren  of  excitement  from 
anything  beyond  the  ordinary  record  of 
an  East  India  trip,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Cape  gale,  as  anybody  could 
imagine.  It  is  true  it  was  rather  a  long 
trip,  for  the  Tartar  was  not  a  clipper 
when  close-hauled,  her  great  length, 
coupled  with  her  fiat  floor,  being  against 
her  in  that  respect ;  and  now,  as  she 
began  to  draw  up  towards  the  Line  again 
the  calendar  showed  that  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  days  had  passed  away 
since  the  Douro  had  let  go  her  warps  in 
the  chops  of  the  Channel. 

I  find  by  a  reference  to  my  friend 
Barnacles’  log  that  the  same  lack  of  ex¬ 
citing  or  extraordinary  incidents  marked 
the  further  progress  of  the  little  craft 
after  rounding  the  Cape  as  had  been 
previously  the  case  during  her  voyage, 
until  after  she  had  picked  up  the  s.e. 
trades  and  was  again  approaching 
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towards  the  equatorial  line.  Here  I 
notice  that  several  close  and  repeated 
entries  in  the  journal  upon  the  readings 
given  by  the  Tartar’s  barometer  indicate 
that  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  sea  life  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel  had  occurred  to  break  the  mono¬ 
tony. 

The  substance  of  the  first  entry  to 
which  Barnacles  had  previously  called 
my  attention  was  as  follows  : 

“February  9th,  1854. — Latitude  at  noon 
10°  s.,  longitude  95°  E.  Light  south¬ 
easterly  trade  wind  ;  fine  weather  ;  all 
plain  sail  set.  Barometer  29-90,  being  a 
fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  since  4  a.m.” 

Now  the  simple  fact  of  the  barometer 
falling  one-tenth  would  of  itself  under 
ordinary  circumstances  not  mean  any¬ 
thing  particular,  except  that  vigilance 
was  necessary  to  note  whether  it  fell  any 
more,  and  if  so  whether  the  descent  of 
the  mercury  was  rapid  or  the  reverse, 
and  also  that  a  good  seaman  would  take 
the  hint  given  him,  and  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  any  other  indications  of  a 
change  of  weather  which  might  present 
themselves  to  his  observation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tartar,  however, 
nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  under 
the  present  conditions  in  which  she 
found  herself  than  a  change  of  weather 
of  any  importance.  She  had  caught  the 
south-east  trade  wind  on  the  verge  of 
the  tropics,  and  by  its  help  was  making 
a  fair  course  for  the  Straits  of  Sunda  ;  the 
weather  was  beautifully  fine,  the  sea 
smooth,  the  sky  bright  and  clear,  and 
the  temperature,  though  warm,  not  too 
oppressive  to  be  distressing,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  fact  presenting  a  couleur  cle  rose 


aspect  to  Barnacles  and  his  shipmates  on 
board  the  Tartar,  now  beginning  to  count 
the  days  which  might  be  expected  to 
elapse  before  they  should  arrive  amongst 
the  islands  which  form  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  and  Malacca  and  reach  their 
haven,  Singapore. 

Very  few  anticipations  of  any  danger 
now  to  their  little  craft  from  rough 
weather  entered  their  minds.  What  they 
did  think  they  might  have  to  look  out  for 
was  some  trouble  with  the  Malay  pirates 
who  infested  those  groups  of  islands  off 
the  Malay  Feninsula,  and  who  sometimes 
in  their  great  armed  proahs  filled  with 
ruthless  savages  brandishing  creeses  and 
spears  swept  down  upon  such  defenceless 
merchant  craft  as  might  get  becalmed 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  haunts  or  whose 
appearance  attracted  their  cupidity  and 
love  of  plunder. 

A  visit  from  one  of  such  customers  as 
these  had  often  been  talked  of  on  board 
the  Tartar,  and  the  best  means  of  repel¬ 
ling  such  an  attack  discussed  ;  but  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  interruption  of 
the  s.  E.  trades  by  such  an  intruder  as  a 
typhoon  or  cyclone  was  rare  in  the 
extreme,  no  danger  on  that  score  had 
been  apprehended  until  the  day  I  have 
referred  to,  when,  as  the  entry  I  have 
quoted  from  Barnacles’  log  showed, 
the  indications  given  by  their  barometer 
had  called  for  mention  of  a  particular 
kind.  Attention  of  a  marked  nature  was 
evidently,  by  what  followed  in  the  log¬ 
book,  drawn  to  the  story  the  barometer 
was  telling  them  about  impending 
weather,  but  the  exact  nature  of  its  reve¬ 
lations  I  must  defer  to  another  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MY  AVIARY  IN  1886. 

By  W.  T.  Greene,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.z.s.,  etc., 

Author  of  “Parrots  in  Captivity,"  “Birds  I  Have  Kept,"  “The  Amateur's  Aviary,"  etc.,  etc. 


A  blue  mountain  lories  are  very 

jHL  handsome,  but  eminently  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  birds.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  very 
quarrelsome  ;  and  in  the  second,  being  natu¬ 
rally  honey-suckers,  they  are  not  easily 
reconciled  to  a  diet  of  seeds.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  recommend  them  to  amateurs, 
which  is  a  pity,  for  they  are  very  attractive, 
not  only  from  their  beauty,  but  their  funny 
ways.  During  the  season  of  courtship  the 
antics  of  the  male  are  very  amusing  as  he 
dances  by  the  side  of  his  mate,  jerking  his 
head_  backwards  and  forwards  the  while,  and 
pausing  every  now  and  then  to  feed  her  with 
half -digested  food  from  his  crop. 

l’he  scaly-breasted  lories  are  nearly  related 
to  the  blue  mountains,  with  which  they  agree 
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very  well,  although  only  about  half  their  size. 
I  have  not  found  them  quarrelsome  with 
other  birds,  and  they  appear  to  be  hardier 
than  their  relations  when  weaned  to  a  diet  of 
seed. 

At  one  time  both  the  blue  mountain  and 
the  scaly-breasted  lories  were  very  expensive, 
but  they  can  now  be  purchased  for  about 
forty  to  sixty  shillings  a  pair,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  less.  I  have  seen  both  species  bath¬ 
ing  when  there  was  thin  ice  on  the  water, 
and  neither  seemed  to  feel  or  suffer  from  the 
cold  in  the  least.  True,  they  are  both 
natives  of  Eastern  Australia,  where  frost  is 
not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  winter,  and 
snow  lies  for  months  on  the  tops  of  some  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  I  have  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  inducing  either  species  to  breed, 
though  I  am  aware  of  young  having  been 
produced  elsewhere. 

With  the  exception  of  my  very  rare  hawk¬ 
headed  parrot  I  have  now  spoken  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Psittacean  family  which  are 
at  present  in  my  aviary,  and  as  he  is  the 
greatest  favourite  of  them  all,  and  has  been 
exhaustively  treated  of  in  another  place,  I 
shall  not  say  much  about  him  here. 

He  is  an  amiable  bird,  and  clever  ;  he 
talks  a  little,  but  what  he  says  he  pronounces 
very  distinctly.  When  a  stranger  approaches 
he  assumes  the  drollest  attitudes,  and  looks 
so  fierce  that  he  frightens  people  who  do  not 
know  him  ;  but  I  need  not  say  he  is  a  para¬ 
gon  of  good  behaviour. 


Hawk-headed  parrots  are  not  very  common, 
even  in  their  own  country,  South  America, 
and  when  imported  into  this,  fetch  a  high 
price,  eight  or  ten  pounds  ;  even  at  the  latter 
figure,  however,  I  consider  my  old  “  Pinto  ” 
would  be  cheap,  and  I  would  not  part  with 
him  for  several  times  that  amount. 

In  my  timberless  aviary,  or  rather  in  that 
portion  of  the  enclosure  in  which  no  living 
plant  is  permitted  to  exist  by  the  birds  that 
inhabit  it,  I  have  also  several  species  of  our 
common  English  birds,  namely,  greenfinches, 
goldfinches,  chaffinches,  bramblefinclies,  and 
canaries,  all  terribly  destructive  among  living 
plants  ;  the  first  and  last  named  have  bred 
in  their  enclosure,  not  only  inter  se,  but  with 
each  other,  producing  hybrids,  or  mules,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  appearance  of  both  parents. 

The  foreigners  in  this  aviary  are  Java 
sparrows  and  saffron  sparrows,  commonly 
called  saffron  finches ;  both  species  have 
bred  freely  with  me,  and  the  young  are  so 
unlike  their  parents  that  a  person  who  saw 
them  for  the  first  time  would  never  believe 
them  to  be  related.  The  young  Javas,  for 
instance,  are  all  grey,  without  the  black 
bonnets  and  white  shirt-collars  of  the  old 
ones,  but  with  black  instead  of  rose-coloured 
beaks,  while  the  young  saffrons  resemble  the 
immature  greenfinch  much  more  closely  than 
they  do  the  adult  members  of  their  own 
family. 

The  Java  sparrows  are  very  sedate,  quiet 
birds,  but  the  saffrons  are  as  mercurial  and 


excitable  as  an  average  Frenchman.  I  do 
not  think  they  really  mean  to  be  unkind  to 
their  companions,  but  the  males  are  of  an 
extremely  vivacious  disposition,  and  chase  the 
females  of  their  own  and  kindred  species  to 
an  unpardonable  extent ;  they  are  jealous, 
too,  and  lead  their  male  companions  a  sorry 
life,  unless  these  happen  to  be  the  strongest 
and  able  to  master  the  “  gay  Lotharios  ”  of 
the  aviary. 

One  old  male  of  this  species  that  I  have 
possessed  for  years  quite  rules  the  roost  in 
the  establishment,  domineering  over  all  the 
birds  of  his  size  in  a  very  decided  manner. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  he  never  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  Javas,  nor  with  the  tree  spar¬ 
rows,  of  which  I  have  a  remarkably  fine  pair, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  couple,  but  he  was 
so  bitter  against  a  pair  of  yellow-hammers 
that  I  was  forced  to  remove  them,  and  he 
actually  killed  a  charming  hen  whydah,  not,  I 
believe,  maliciously,  but  by  his  too  ardent 
pursuit  terrifying  the  poor  little  lady  into  a 
tit.  All  the  above  are  very  cheap :  Javas 
can  be  bought  for  ten  shillings  or  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  a  dozen,  saffrons  for  from  five  shillings 
to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pair,  and 
whydahs,  out  of  colour,  for  the  same — in 
colour  the  males  are  worth  about  ten  shillings 
each. 

The  tree-sparrows  are  very  quiet  and  pretty 
birds,  very  tame,  and  never  interfere  with 
any  of  their  companions  ;  they  have  made 
nests  innumerable,  but  I  have  seen  no  eggs, 
and  think  that  probably  they  are  both  of  the 
same  sex,  whether  male  or  female  I  cannot 
tell. 

I  have  several  kinds  of  doves  or  pigeons 
in  this  aviary,  not  because  they  are  destruc¬ 
tive,  but  simply  because  having  tried  them 
in  the  other  I  found  they  knocked  them¬ 
selves  about  and  injured  their  heads  and 
wings  by  dashing  themselves  against  the 
wires.  Thinking  that  possibly  they  were  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  presence  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 

I  caught  them  and  placed  them  where  there 
were  none,  and  there  they  have  conducted 
themselves  so  much  more  reasonably  that  no 
doubt  my  supposition  was  correct. 

A  pair  of  English  wood-pigeons  are  fine, 
large,  handsome  birds,  but  not  exactly  grace¬ 
ful  ;  now  tolerably  tame,  at  first  they  were 
excessively  wild,  although  brought  up  by 
hand  from  the  nest ;  but  the  cushat  is  not 
adapted  by  nature  for  captivity,  and,  so  far, 
though  they  have  been  in  my  possession  for 
more  than  two  years,  they  have  not  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  build.  They  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  brick  house 
at  the  near  end  of  the  aviary,  from  which 
they  rarely  stir  out  except  to  eat  and  drink, 
or  to  sun  themselves  for  a  few  minutes  now 
and  then. 

Although  very  handsome,  a  pair  of  turtle 
doves  are  scarcely  more  desirable  birds  for  the 
aviary  than  the  wood-pigeons,  like  which  they 
were  reared  from  the  nest  by  hand,  and  were 
so  tame  when  I  bought  them  that  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  stroked  without  in 
the  least  resenting  the  familiarity.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  they  liberated  in  the 
planted  aviary  than  they  dashed  about  fran¬ 
tically,  and  the  male  made  his  head  Weed  by 
the  violence  with  which  he  banged  himseif 
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against  the  wires.  Thinking  that  if  I  went 
away  they  would  soon  settle  down,  I  retired 
and  left  them  to  themselves,  but  they  kept 
on  blundering  and  fluttering  about  until  they 
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resemblance  to  his  Indian  cousin,  but  is 
larger,  and  has  more  white  about  the  head. 
I  believe  both  to  be  local  races  of  one  and 
the  same  species.  The  Indian  green  pigeons 
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fell  exhausted  to  the  ground,  where  they  j  are  worth  about  one  pound  a  pair,  but  the 
remained  until  I  approached  them  again,  j  Australians  are  more  scarce,  and  usually 
when  they  at  once  recommenced  their  “little  1  fetch  about  three  pounds  a  pair, 
game.”  Finding  that  they  were  covered  i  In  speaking  about  my  parrots  and  parra- 
with  blood,  I  caught  them  and  returned  them  keets,  I  quite  forgot  to  mention  a  couple  of 
to  their  cage,  where  they  seemed  to  be  much  j  budgerigars,  too  well  known  now  in  all  parts 
more  at  home.  Being  native  birds,  these  doves  of  the  world  to  need  a  detailed  description, 
are  sold  cheaply,  about  four  shillings  or  live  I  At  one  time  I  was  very  successful  in  breeding 
shillings  a  pair.  Tree-sparrows  are  worth  these  birds,  but  those  I  have  at  present  do 
about  sixpence  each.  |  not  evince  the  slightest  inclination  to  nest, 

I  have  only  one  green-winged  Indian  |  and  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  get  some  more 
pigeon  at  present,  the  male,  the  female  hav-  if  there  is  to  be  any  increase  in  this  direc- 
ing  been  killed  by  my  Californian  quails,  .  tion. 

which  would  shortly  have  made  an  end  of  the  !  A  Quaker  parrakeet,  presumably  a  female 
male  too,  had  I  not  removed  him  out  of  their  j  has  built  an  elaborate  nest  of  sticks  for  her- 
reach  and  placed  him  along  with  the  wood-  J  self,  and  passes  most  of  her  time  in  it,  but 
pigeons ;  he  is  not  a  bit  too  amiable,  I  find,  I  has  not  laid.  As  I  have  spoken  of  her' and 
and  drives  the  other  doves  a  good  deal,  j  her  doings  very  fully  in  my  large  work  on 
making  furious  dabs  at  them  with  his  ;  “  Parrots  in  Captivity,”  I  need  not  say  anv- 
“  orange  dagger  of  a  bill ;  ”  but  he  is  very  thing  more  about  her  here,  except  that  bircls 
handsome,  and  along  with  a  male  green-  |  of  this  species  are  worth  about  ten  shillings 
winged  Australian  pigeon  forms  quite  an  j  each,  which  is  also  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  bud- 
ornament  to  my  collection.  The  latter  bird  I  gerigars. 

is  unfortunately  a  male,  and  bears  a  strong  i  (T0  be  continued.) 


HOW  FRED  HUCKSTER  CAUGHT  HIS  WHALE. 


A  large  whale  sixty  feet  long  was  ob- 
served  to-day  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  near  the  Mucking  Light,  and  was  seen 
in  the  evening  off  Rosherville  swimming  to¬ 
wards  London.”  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
reading  this  announcement  in  a  newspaper 
some  time  ago,  as  doubtless  were  thousands 
more.  Probably  many  looked  for  further 
news  of  the  big  visitor,  but  had  he  escaped 
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the  many  dangers  of  running  down  or  cap¬ 
ture  in  the  busy  reaches  of  the  Thames 
he  would  surely  have  succumbed  to  the  evil¬ 
smelling  flood  on  “making”  Barking,  if  not 
before.  Anyhow,  this  news  of  a  big  levia¬ 
than,  meagre  as  it  was,  called  up  vivid  recol¬ 
lections  of  that  very  part  of  the  river  where 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  “  swimming 
towards  London.”  It  was  just  here  that  a 


whale  really  was  caught  and  landed  on  the 
earthen  embankment  which  borders  the  Essex 
bank  from  Barking  to  the  sea. 

The  big  stranger  was  “landed”  near  a 
point  or  bend  in  Long  Reach,  opposite 
Rosherville,  or  rather  Northfleet.  We  re¬ 
member  the  spot  well,  and  all  the  region 
round  about.  The  dreary  low  marshes,  en¬ 
veloped  half  the  year  in  mist,  then  stretched 
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in  an  unbroken  expanse  from  Grays,  where 
the  Exinouth  now  lies,  to  Tilbury  Fort,  with 
not  a  single  habitation  between.  Messrs. 
Lucas  and  Aird,  with  their  navvies,  steam 
and  human,  have  wrought  a  wondrous  change 
of  late,  for  here  are  the  new  Tilbury  Docks, 
of  which  the  world  has  heard  so  much. 

Here  years  ago  we  have  sat  on  the  “  sea¬ 
wall,”  as  the  natives  call  the  earth-bank,  in 
perfect  solitude  and  silence  save  for  the  brown- 
sailed  barges  lazily  creeping  by,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  hail  of  “James  and  Sarah  ahoy!” 
coming  across  the  misty  twilight.  We  have 
watched  the  white  mist  settling  over  the 
marshes,  and  they  often  reminded  us  of  Pip 
and  the  convict  in  “  Great  Expectations.” 
We  have  shot  water-rats  in  the  reedy  un¬ 
wholesome  ditch  dividing  the  sea-wall  from 
the  marshes ;  we  have  caught  eels,  roach, 
and  tench  in  the  dykes  and  ponds  of  those 
marshes,  and  not  seldom  been  startled  by 
one  of  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  rushing 
madly  behind  us. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  that  it  was 
Freddy  Huckster’s  uncle  who  bought  that 
whale  aforesaid  which  in  my  days  was  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  visit  Father  Thames.  He  (the 
purchaser,  not  the  whale)  lived  “  remote,  un¬ 
friendly,  solitary,  slow  ”  in  a  curious  old 
wooden  house  under  the  shelter  of  the  bank 
on  the  landward  side,  just  where  the  wall 
was  highest  and  the  marsh-level  lowest,  so 
that  one  standing  on  the  wall  could  look  over 
the  roof.  Along  the  side  of  the  house  was  a 
long,  low  shanty,  where  stale  cod-livers  and 
other  fish  refuse  were  always  boiling,  and 
whence  emanated  some  of  the  most  evil¬ 
smelling  odours  that  ever  assailed  mortal 
nose.  This  Avas  the  old  gentleman’s  business  ; 
the  oil  obtained  Avas  supplied  to  barges  and 
colliers  going  up  and  doAvn  the  river.  Why 
he  chose  such  a  place  and  pursuit  nobody 
kneAV,  except  that  it  Avas  more  a  matter  of 
choice  than  necessity.  That  Avas  Avhy  he 
bought  the  Avhale,  and  it  took  him  three 
Aveeks  to  cut  up  his  purchase  and  boil  it 
doAvn. 

We  schoolboys  usually  ran  past  the  “oil- 
shop  ”  Avith  our  noses  buried  in  our  handker¬ 
chiefs — usually  on  our  Avay  to  a  fine  roach- 
pond  just  beyond  it,  which  was  fringed  all 
round  Avith  bushes  and  bulrushes.  Some¬ 
times — but  only  if  the  wind  AA7as  blowing  off 
the  river,  and  the  scent  consequently  less 
obnoxious — Ave  Avent  by  leisurely,  and  at 
times  varied  the  afternoon’s  incidents  by 
pitching  pebbles  doAvn  the  chimney. 

We  Avere  doAvn  at  the  pond  fishing  one 
chilly  October  afternoon.  It  must  have  been 
the  recollection  of  his  uncle’s  Avhale  and  his 
proximity  to  the  spot  Avliere  its  career  ended 
that  moved  Freddy  Huckster  (Avho  was  one 
of  the  party)  to  announce  in  loud  tones  that 
he  meant  to  catch  a  AAdiale.  We  were  a 
mixed  party  of  day-boys  and  boarders,  and 
this  pond  and  the  “flood-ditch”  (a  broad 
stream  cut  through  the  marshes  Avhere  now 
are  the  docks)  Avere  then  our  favourite  fish¬ 
ing  resorts.  The  school  Avas  in  those  days 
much  nearer  the  river  than  uoav — an  unpre¬ 
tentious  building,  Avith  nothing  remarkable 
in  its  surroundings  except  a  rare  old  mulberry- 
tree,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  in  a  corner  of 
the  playground.  Us  ont  change  tout  cela  ; 
school  and  tree  are  gone,  and  the  governors 
ha\re  built  an  imposing  college  on  the  breezy 
uplands  a  mile  aAvay,  Avhence  you  can  obtain 
a  fine  vieAv  of  Gravesend  and  Sea  Reach. 

On  the  day  in  question  our  fishing  luck 
had  not  been  particularly  good.  Soon  after 
our  arrival  one  of  our  number,  Harry  Morton, 
landed  a  fine  roach,  Avhich  Grigsby  Primus, 
avIio  Avas  cock  of  the  school  just  then,  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  biggest  ever  caught  there. 
Little  Morton,  Avho  in  his  excitement — it 
being  his  first  visit  and  his  first  hite — had 
in  pulling  his  fish  out  almost  throAvn  it  over 
his  head,  shrieked  Avith  delight,  and  per¬ 
formed  a  war-dance  round  the  gasping  roach, 
someAvhat  like  a  victorious  Cherokee  on  the 
war-path.  (Harry  afterwards  Avent  to  Oxford, 
took  to  boating  Avith  success,  and  Avas  cox.  of 
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the  college  eight,  but  I  doubt  Avhether  his 
manly  joy  at  achieving  the  hardest-earned 
“  bump  ”  exceeded  his  Avild  boyish  glee  on 
catching  his  first  fish  down  in  the  Tilbury 
marshes. ) 

Anyhow,  the  noise  and  excitement  result¬ 
ing  from  this  catch — which  even  Grigsby 
Primus  could  not  quell — thoroughly  scared 
the  finny  ones  for  that  day.  Only  a  feAv 
small  fry  Avere  afterwards  secured,  and  some 
boys,  hardly  getting  a  nibble,  decided  to  put 
up  their  rods,  as  it  Avas  “  a  lot  too  chilly  ”  for 
fishing,  and  set  off  along  the  top  of  the  sea- 
Avall  (Avhich  is  as  Avide  as  the  pavement  of 
Regent  Street)  to  have  a  jolly  run  of  three  or 
four  miles  to  Tilbury  Fort  and  back  before 
going  “  home  to  tea.” 

It  was  Freddy  Huckster,  I  think,  Avho 
made’.this  sensible  proposal,  declaring  that  a 
frog  which  had  lived  on  ices  for  a  month 
could  not  be  colder  than  he  Avas.  And  yet 
Freddy  did  not  share  in  the  spin  he  himself 
had  planned,  but  Avas  soon  in  a  colder  con¬ 
dition  than  his  coldest  dreams  could  picture. 
It  happened  in  this  Avise.  We  AArere  all 
tying  up  our  tackle  before  starting  for  the 
run,  AArhen  it  occurred  to  Freddy  that  he 
might  leave  a  line  in  the  Avater  Avith  _  the 
chance  of  finding  a  fish  at  the  end  of  it  on 
out  return.  Cutting  a  stick  from  some  ad¬ 
jacent  bushes,  and  attaching  a  line  and  hook 
'thereto,  he  proceeded  to  the  deepest  part  of 
the  pond,  and  as  he  stooped  on  its  brink  to 
plant  his  rod  firmly  in  the  bank  so  as  to  hang 
over  the  water,  shouted  gaily  that  he  was 
now  going  to  catch  a  Avhale. 

“  Hurry  up,  Huckster,  and  don’t  go  fool¬ 
ing  around  there,”  cried  Grigsby;  “I  thought 
you  Avere  half  frozen  just  noAv.” 

“SolAA'as,  Grigs — ”  retorted  Freddy,  across 
the  pond.  He  never  finished  the  sentence. 
He  Avas  stooping  doAvn  and  trying  to  force 
his  improvised  rod  into  the  bank  as  he  spoke, 
but,  either  because  the  stick  bent,  or  Avent 
into  the  soft  earth  too  easily,  he  gave  a  sud¬ 
den  lurch  at  this  point,  and,  like  Sir  Thomas 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  he  plunged  head  and 
heels  into  fifteen  feet  of  Avater,  uttering  a  loud 
yell  as  he  rolled  in.  The  pond  had  no  shal- 
Ioavs,  having  been  made  by  excavating  earth 
to  repair  the  river  embankment,  and  Avas  as 
deep  at  the  margin  as  in  the  middle.  Hoav- 
ever,  the  AArhale-catclier’s  head  soon  bobbed 
up  gasping  and  spluttering,  within  tAvo  feet 
of  the  bank,  just  as  Morton  ran  round  to 
help  him  out,  Avhich  he  did  with  the  aid  of 
the  butt  end  of  his  fishing-rod. 

“  Here,  man,”  cried  he,  trying  not  to  laugh 
outright  at  Freddy’s  forlorn  appearance, 
“hold  on  to  the  bank  till  Grigsby  comes. 
What  a  goose  you  are,  ahvays  attempting 
something  Avonderful.  Come  along,  Grigsby, 
and  help  this  jolly  angler  out.  You  are  a 
‘  ninny,’  Huckster!  What  on  earth  Avere  you 
doing  2  ” 

“  I  was  p-p-pushing  that  stick  in  the  bank 
and  it  g-gave  Avay,”  said  the  gasping  one,  as 
the  two  helped  him  out.  “Oh  !  it’s  d-dread- 
fully  c-c-c-cold  !  ” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Grigsby;  “Avliat  did 
you  expect?  You  said  the  same  thing  ten 
minutes  ago  and  proposed  a  run  to  warm 
you,  then  promptly  take  a  cold  bath,  and  still 
you  are  not  happy?  Well,  Ave  must  hurry 
up  noAv  and  get  you  home — sharp.  You'jl 
have  your  run  after  all.” 

“  I’m  af-fraid  I  c-can’t  run.  I’m  so 
m-m-miserably  wet  and  cold,”  moaned 
Freddy,  with  chattering  teeth,  as  the  Avater 
streamed  off  him,  and  his  boots  squelched  as 
he  moved. 

“  Nonsense ;  there’s  no  help  for  it.  No 
compulsion,  only  you  must.  Here,  trot  up 
and  doA\m  Avhile  I  finish  tying  up  my  rod, 
and  Ave’ll  be  off  in  a  jiff.  Come,  noAv,  trot  !  ” 

(Squelch,  squash  !  squish,  squelch  !  Oh, 
oh,  oh  !  Squish,  squish  !  Oh  d-d-dear  !) 

“Noav  then,”  cried  Morton-,  “you’ll  haA7e 
to  put  your  best  leg  foremost  like  old  Piclc- 
Avic.k  did  when  he  fell  in.  Home,  hot  bath, 
and  the  blankets  is  about  your  line  as  soon 
as  A\re  can.”  (Squelch,  squish,  squelch  ! ) 


“Well,  Huckster,”  said  Grigsby,  as  they 
clambered  up  the  embankment,  “  1  must  say 
you’re  an  ass!  Upon  my  Avord,  it’s  hardly 
creditable  to  the  school,  a  silly  performance 
like  this  !  And  you’ll  lose  the  high  tea, 
too.” 

“  I  suppose  I  shall,  it’s  my  usual  luck,” 
responded  the  shivering  Freddy. 

It  Avas  the  custom  of  the  head  master  to 
invite  the  elder  day-boys  to  a  high  tea  with 
the  boarders  on  half  holidays,  a  practice 
which  Avorked  Avell  and  Avas  much  liked  by 
both  sections. 

“  NeA7er  mind,  Grigsby,  don’t  damp  his 
spirits.  Cheer  up,  Freddy,  old  man  !  You 
Avill  be  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  by  the  next  fishing- 
excursion.” 

“Long  before  I  g-go  again,”  gasped 
Freddy,  for  they  had  by  this  time  got  up  the 
steam  (having  taken  plenty  of  Avater  on  board) 
and  Avere  scudding  along  at  a  fair  pace.  “I’ve 
had  q-qirite  enough  for  the  p-present.  B-but 
I  say,  Harry,  you’ve  left — your — b-big  f-fislr 
you  caught.  I  am  sorry  !  ” 

“Never  mind,  PickAvick  Junior.  I  have 
lost  my  fish  and  you’ve  not  caught  your 
Avhale.  So  Ave  are  quits,  though  it’s  true 
Grig  and  I  have  landed  a  poor  little  miserable 
sole  !  ” 

They  laughed  so  heartily  at  this  that  the 
pace  slackened. 

“Oh!  I  say,”  continued  Morton,  “I’ve 
an  idea,  you  felloA\rs.  Here  Ave  are  by  the 
oil-factory.  Can’t  Are  run  you  in  there, 
Freddy?  Your  grandfather  or  uncle  (Avhich 
is  it  ?)  Avill  be  surely  delighted  to  give  you  a 
hot  tub  and  a  bed  for  the  night.  Besides, 
you  can  bring  my  fish  up  in  the  morning  to- 
show  the  felloAvs  !  ” 

Freddy  demurred  at  first  to  this  proposal, 
on  the  plea  that  his  father  and  uncle  Avere 
not  on  the  best  of  terms,  that  his  uncle  had 
a  curious  temper,  and  AA7as  so  very  unsociable,, 
etc.  “  I  b-believe  he  was  c-crossed  in  love 
in  his  early  d-d-days,  and  so  took  to  living 
in  this  lonely  out-of-the-Avay  spot,  and  f-fol- 
loAving  such  a  SAveet  occupation,”  said  he. 

“Ah!  very  likely,”  murmured  Grigsby,. 
“  it  is  a  lively  spot.  No  Avonder  they  call  it. 
Botany  Bay.” 

They  had  noAv  stopped  by  the  house,. 

“Come  along,  Huckster;  better  stay  here- 
than  have  to  trot  through  the  village  in  that 
pickle,”  exclaimed  Grigsby.  “  Besides, 
you’ll  be  betAveen  the  blankets  sooner.  ” 

“Yes,  much  lie  tier, ’’echoed  Morton.  “We’ll 
explain  your  absence  from  the  tea-table 
(Freddy  did  not  look  overjoyed  at  this), 
“and  if  they  clo  laugh  at  the  cause,  they 
Avill  be  sorry  for  the  effect.’  So  saying  they 
marched  up  to  the  house,  and  having  ex¬ 
plained  matters  to  the  inmates,  Avho  at  once 
took  Freddy  in  charge,  set  off  at  a  rattling- 
pace  along  the  sea-Avall  toAvards  the  village. 
The  grey  autumn  mist  Avas  settling  over  the1 
marsh  -  on  the  right,  Avhilst  to  the  left  the 
red  sun,  setting  beyond  the  river,  tlireAv 
across  its  broad  stream  long  shadoAA7s  from 
the  sails  of  the  lazily  creeping  barges  and 
reflected  a  fiery  path  across  the  heaving 
flood,  making  a  scene  which  the  lads  would 
have  stopped  to  admire  had  they  not  been 
uncommonly  hungry,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  school  and  tea. 

Which  tea  Avas,  notAvithstanding  Huck¬ 
ster’s  absence,  a  particularly  merry  meal  that 
evening,  the  contingent  who  had  left  the 
fishing  to  have  a  run  being  especially  inte¬ 
rested  in  that  young  gentleman’s  exploit  and 
its  result,  Avhich  formed  the  theme  of  sundry 
small  Avitticisms  at  the  juniors’  table. 

“  Very  like  a  Avhale  !  ”  exclaimed  Trotter, 
Avho  Avas  fond  of  quoting  Shakespeare,  on 
hearing  the  story  (incited  thereto  by  Grigsby, 
Avho  Avound  up  the  recital  by  “guessing” 
that  Huckster  had  “struck  ile”). 

“  He  will  be  spoilt  by  so  much  coddling  !  ” 
exclaimed  one. 

“Notice  his  ‘oily’  manner  to-morrow,” 
said  another.  A  third,  emulating  Grigsby, 
felt  sure  he  Avould  have  “an  ancient  and 
fisli-like  smell,”  and  so  on ;  till  one  young 
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idiot  stopped  the  stream  of  “feeble  at¬ 
tempts,”  as  Grigsby  termed  them,  by  holding- 
up  his  hand  with  a  tragic  air  and  ejaculating 
“  Sh-sh-ark!”  There  was  then  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  there  had  been 
quite  enough  of  it.  It  cropped  up  again  for 
a  moment  later,  however,  when  one  heedless 


youth  suggested  that  Freddy  Huckster  should 
henceforth  be  dubbed  Moses,  because  he  had 
been  found  among  the  bulrushes  and  drawn 
out  of  the  water.  For  which  he  got  an  effec¬ 
tive  drubbing,  and  deserved  it. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  save  that  the  un¬ 
lucky  angler  duly  turned  up  at  school  at  roll- 


call  next  morning,  none  the  worse  for  his- 
ducking  save  a  perceptible  snuffle  when  he 
answered  to  his  name  with  “  Adsub  !”  But 
he  did  not  fail  to  bring  Morton’s  fine  fish 
which  had  been  left  behind,  and  it  was  duly 
admired. 

(THE  END.) 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FRESHMAN’S  LIFE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  a  London  Barrister. 


E  scene  at 
King’s  Cross 
station  about 
an  hour  before 
tire  departure 
of  any  of  the 
C  a  m  bridge 
trains  just  be¬ 
fore  term  be¬ 
gins  is  a  thing 
to  be  remem¬ 
bered  ;  and  if 
possible 
avoided,  by 
going  up  a  day 
or  two  before 
the  prope r 
time.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  it  is  es- 
p  e  c  i  a  1  1  y 
wearisome  to 
the  flesh,  on 
account  of  the 
hordes  of 
freshmen  going  up ;  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  rushing  hither  and  thither,  and  lite¬ 
rally  tons  of  luggage.  The  freshmen  are 
distracted,  their  loving  parents  more  so. 
Very  frequently  a  man  going  up  for  the  first 
time  is  accompanied  by  fond  papa  or  mamma, 
just  to  see  “dear  Francis  ”  settled  comfort¬ 
ably  in  his  rooms.  This  entails  additional 
inconvenience,  both  on  themselves  and  others 
who  are  travelling  by  the  same  train,  and  I 
was  more  than  ever  pleased  with  my  father’s 
foresight  in  letting  me  go  alone.  It  gave 
me  more  confidence  in  myself,  and  naturally 
added  to  the  feeling  of  superiority  with  which 
I  looked  down  on  my  brother  freshmen.  I 
was  in  plenty  of  time,  my  luggage  was 
labelled  and  put  in  the  van,  I  had  secured  my 
seat,  and  I  walked  the  platform  with  an  easy 
air  ;  so  far  things  had  gone  smoothly  enough, 
I  had  escaped  the  thick  of  the  bustle  and 
commotion,  and,  standing  by  the  carriage 
door,  I  surveyed  the  late  arrivals  with  a  calm 
contempt. 

Alas  !  how  soon  does  pride  come  by  its  in¬ 
evitable  fall  !  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  arrived  at  Cambridge,  when,  to  my  utter 
dismay  and  disgust,  I  found  those  same  late 
arrivals  in  London  were  the  first  to  get  their 
luggage  in  the  scramble  at  the  other  end,  the 
first  to  get  cabs,  and  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  their  journey.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  first  last  and  the 
last  first?  I  had  arrived  early,  and  conse¬ 
quently  my  luggage  was  right  at  the  back  of 
rue  van,  and  came  out  last;  but  those  learned 
and  experienced  ones  had  long  ago  gauged 
he  principle  of  the  inverse  ratio  which  so 
iten  upsets  our  calculations  here  below,  and 
I  y  arriving  late  were  able  to  get  their  luggage 
iit  first.  The  scuffle  at  Cambridge  station 
a  as  worse  than  it  had  been  at  King’s  Cross, 
fhe  station  is  small,  the  porters  few,  the  cabs 
by  no  means  so  many  as  are  required,  the 
passengers  a  seething  mass  of  humanity,  and 
■  rather  cross  one  to  boot.  It  was  not  till  all 
lie  cabs  had  “  been  and  come  again  ”  that  I 
secured  one  and  deposited  therein  and  there¬ 
out  all  my  belongings.  Then  I  gave  the  word 
“Trinity,”  and  off  we  went  rattling  through 
the  streets. 


PART  II. 

Cambridge  station  is  two  miles  from  the 
Colleges,  and  the  drive  is  not  interesting.  It 
was  a  pitch  dark  night,  very  nearly  ten 
o’clock,  and  you  can  imagine  that  I  was 
heartily  glad  when  at  length  we  reached  the 
sacred  portals,  the  great  gate  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  I  gave  my  name  to  a  jolly,  red-faced 
porter,  who  receives  all  freshmen  with  a  most 
gracious  smile  of  welcome  and  a  look  which 
takes  you  all  in  at-  a  glance.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  look  meant,  “Ah,  yes;  very  young; 
thinks  he  knows  the  ways  of  the  place.  Very 
young.  You’ll  be  different  by-and-bye.”  I 
found  a  very  nice  set  of  rooms  had  been 
allotted  to  me — “  Letter  L,  New  Court,  first 
floor,  sir.  Through  the  archway  in  the  corner, 
turn  to  the  right,  first  to  the  left.”  I  didn’t 
dare  to  ask  for  a  second  set  of  instructions, 
so,  leaving  my  luggage  to  be  brought  over  in 
due  course,  I  set  forth  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Aided  by  my  recollections  of  what 
I  had  seen  when  I  came  up  for  the  matricula¬ 
tion  examination,  I  found  my  way  safely 
across  the  great  court,  went  into  the  back 
entrance  of  the  kitchens  by  mistake,  came 
out  again,  found  New  Court,  then  Letter  L 
(the  staircases  are  all  lettered),  mounted  the 
staircase,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart  opened 
a  door  and  found  myself  in — somebody  else’s 
room !  “Why  the  dickens  didn’t  you  knock !  ” 
said  a  gruff  voice  from  the  table.  I  saw  no 
more,  and,  begging  a  thousand  pardons,  I 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and,  after  a  slight  pause 
for  reflection,  knocked  gently  at  the  door 
opposite — I  wouldn’t  make  a  second  mistake 
for  worlds  !  No  answer.  A  louder  knock. 
Still  no  answer.  “James  Smithkins  ”  was 
written  over  the  door.  Which  was  my  room  ? 
I  wouldn’t  venture  to  disturb  Smithkins,  so  I 
examined  ail  the  doors  on  the  staircase,  but 
they  all  had  names  over  them.  The  porter 
certainly  said  first  floor,  and  as  my  room  was 
clearly  not  the  one  I  had  already  entered  I 
felt  bound  to  risk  Smithkins’  displeasure,  and 
boldly  entered.  There  was  a  fire  burning, 
with  tea-things  laid,  but  no  other  sign  of  life. 
Yes,  it  was  my  room.  Joy  of  my  life,  here  I 
am  at  last !  I  entered  and  flung  myself  on 
the  sofa,  wondering  what  would  happen 
next. 

After  a  short  time  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door — not  a  timid,  gentle  knocking,  but 
one  loud,  short  rap,  proceeding  as  from  sturdy 
knuckles.  I  had  not  time  to  say  “  Come  in,” 
for  immediately'  after  the  knock  there  came 
in  a  buxom  woman  of  about  five-and-forty. 
Without  so  much  as  a  curtsey  she  said, 
“  Have  you  had  your  tea  ?  Can  I  clear  away  ? 
It’s  getting  late,  and  I  want  to  be  home.  We 
must  be  out  of  College  by  ten  o’clock,  and  it 
only  wants  five  minutes  to.  I’m  your  bed- 
maker — Johnson ’s  my  name.  I’ve  put  some 
tea  in  the  teapot  what  Mr.  Smithkins  left  me. 
He  was  a  nice,  kind  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Smithkins,  and  I’m  sorry  enough  to  lose  him. 
Took  his  degree  last  summer,  and  the  room ’s 
been  empty  all  the  Long — very  bad  I  lusiness 
for  a  poor  woman  like  me  !  ”  I  told  her  I 
would  make  my  own  tea,  and  that  she  needn’t 
trouble  about  putting  the  tea-things  away. 
“Then  I’ll  be  off!”  she  exclaimed,  and 
away  she  went.  This  did  not  seem  very 
promising  ;  a  garrulous,  bad-tempered  bed- 
maker  surely,  I  thought,  must  be  the  most 


distressing  infliction  a  young  man  ever  had 
to  put  up  with. 

College  servants  are  of  three  classes. 
Taking  the  weaker  sex  first  in  order,  there  is 
first  the  bedmaker.  On  her  your  comfort 
entirely  depends ;  for  a  very  small  wage 
every  term  she  has  to  wait  on  you  and  keep 
your  room  tidy,  lay  your  meals,  look  after 
the  scullery  department,  make  your  bed, 
fetch  the  water  for  the  morning  tub,  and  do 
your  errands  within  the  College  walls.  You 
are  entirely  at  her  mercy;  you  cannot,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  get  rid  of  her ;  you  must 
take  her  with  your  rooms,  of  which  she  has 
four  or  five  sets  confided  to  her  care.  Your 
only  remedy  if  you  don’t  like  her  is  to  change 
your  rooms.  If  she  is  an  unpunctual  slut, 
you  will  never  get  your  fire  lighted  in  the 
morning,  and  she  will  always  let  it  go  out  in 
the  evening ;  your  breakfast  will  never  be 
ready ;  she  will  forget  to  take  your  orders  to 
the  kitchens;  your  lamps  will  be  untrimmed; 
she  will  do  or  not  do  as  it  pleases  her  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  things  which  will  drive  you  to 
the  verge  of  distraction.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  she  is  dishonest,  your  stock  of  tea, 
sugar,  coals,  and  candles  will  get  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,  and  there  will 
be  at  the  end  of  term  some  very  mysterious 
items  in  your  grocer’s  bill.  If  on  the  other 
hand  she  is  a  respectable,  honest,  hard-work¬ 
ing  woman,  and  you  do  not  give  her  too 
much  work  to  do,  she  will  in  time  get  at¬ 
tached  to  you  and  everything  will  work 
smoothly,  to  your  own  great  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  The  work,  however,  of  looking 
after  five  sets  of  rooms  is  more  than  one  lone 
lorn  woman  can  accomplish ;  every  bed- 
maker  is  therefore  supposed  to  keep  a  ‘  ‘  help.  ” 
They  are  almost  invariably  wretched,  poorly- 
paid  young  women,  of  no  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  whatever  ;  they  are  hustled  and  harried 
about  from  pillar  to  post,  and  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  kept  by  the  bedmaker,  live 
for  the  most  part  on  the  scraps  that  fall  from 
your  table.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
shoeblack,  who  cleans  the  boots  for  about 
half  a  dozen  staircases.  This  is  your  com¬ 
pulsory  staff.  If  you  like  you  can  have  in 
addition  a  “Gyp.”  Instantly  get  out  your 
Greek  lexicon  and  look  up  the  word  y m|/ ;  you 
will  find  it  means  “Vulture,”  and  the  vulture 
is  an  avaricious  bird  ;  avaricious,  that  is,  as 
regards  its  propensities  for  devouring  food. 
Old  College  traditions  always  have  attached 
the  same  propensity  to  the  College  man¬ 
servant,  and  hence  his  not  very  euphonious 
title  ;  he  is  not,  however,  such  a  very  bad 
man,  his  only  weakness  being  an  inordinate 
affection  for  the  pleasant  relics  of  a  luncheon 
or  supper  party.  He  is  not  an  expensive 
servant,  nor  does  he  get  through  much  work ; 
whathedoesis  very  strictly  defined  as  between 
him  and  the  bedmaker,  and  if  you  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  gyp  you  must  not  expect 
your  bedmaker  to  perform  any  of  his  duties. 

In  addition  to  these  good  folks,  there  is  a 
large  staff  of  porters,  and  a  College  messenger 
who  deliver  letters  in  the  town. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Castles  of  Scotland,”  etc.,  etc. 

PART  XIV. 


Dudley  Keep. 


There  was  another  noble  of  this  reign  who 
had  a  strange  adventure  at  sea.  This 
was  John  de  Courtney,  the  lord  of  that 
Powderham  which  stands  up  boldly  from  the 
banks  of  the  Exe,  girt  by  its  park,  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  He  was  crossing 
the  Channel  one  night  when  a  storm  arose, 
and  the  seamen  expected  to  be  wrecked. 
But  John  was  a  man  of  resource,  and  of 
faith.  “Toil  for  an  hour  yet!”  said  he. 
The  sea  grew  rougher,  and  the  men  began 
to  ask,  “Why  should  we  toil  till  then?” 
“Because,”  said  John,  “  ’tis  then  my  monks 
at  Forde  do  rise,  and  by  their  devout  prayers 
we  shall  lie  preserved  from  danger.”  “  They 
will  all  be  in  their  beds,”  said  the  master  of 
the  ship.  “No;  though  many  may  sleep, 
one  I  am  sure  is  waking,  and  being  sensible 
of  this  hideous  storm  will  fervently  pray  for 
my  deliverance.”  “Stuff!”  said  the  pilot, 
as  a  squall  drove  the  ship  almost  down  on 
her  beam  ends.  “Are  we  to  regard  this 
frivolous  talk,  being  immediately  to  perish  ?  ” 
And  then  the  earl,  gazing  forward  at  the 
prow,  shouted  so  as  to  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  storm,  “  0  merciful  God, 
vouchsafe  to  hear  those  devout  monks  who 
now  pray  for  me,  and  we  with  them,  and 
bring  us  safe  to  our  desired  port.”  Instantly, 
we  are  told,  the  tempest  ceased,  and  the  ship 
came  safe  to  land.  Earl  John  made  his  way 
to  Forde  to  ascertain  what  his  monks  had 
been  doing  when  he  had  thought  of  them, 
and  finding  that  all  was  as  he  had  hoped,  he 
made  them  great  benefactions,  and  did  other 
good  works,  for  which  his  successor  Hugh 
more  than  made  amends. 

Some  of  these  barons  took  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  convenience  of  having  a  few 
monks  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  they 
generally  were  won  over  in  the  long  run. 
There  was  the  case  of  that  bold  bad  man 
Fouke  de  Breant,  who  in  King  John’s  days 
was  installed  at  Bedford,  and  rendered  him¬ 


self  notorious  for  driving  hard  bargains.  Let 
his  dealings  with  the  monks  of  St.  Albans 
serve  us  as  an  example.  “  He  marched  to 
St.  Alban’s  upon  St.  Vincent’s  Eve  towards 
night,  and  having  plundered  the  whole  town 
put  the  people  in  bonds.  Moreover,  at  the 
door  of  the  abbey  church  he  slew  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  house  then  flying  for  refuge 
thither,  and  having  so  done  sent  to  the  abbot 
for  an  hundred  pounds,  with  great  threats, 
that  if  he  had  not  so  much  from  him  speedily 
he  would  fire  the  whole  town  with  the  abbey 
also.  The  abbot  therefore,  after  many  ex¬ 
cuses,  seeing  no  remedy,  sent  it,  whereupon 
he  departed  with  his  plunder  and  prisoners 
to  the  castle  of  Bedford,  but  with  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  at  his  heels  which 
the  abbot  pronounced  against  him  and  all 
his  followers. 

“  But  not  long  after  this,  having  a  vision 
in  the  night  whilst  he  lay  asleep  that  a  great 
stone  burst  out  of  the  tower  steeple  of  St. 
Alban’s  like  a  thunderbolt  and  broke  him  to 
shivers ;  being  miserably  affrighted  there¬ 
with  he  made  relation  to  his  wife  of  what 
had  happened,  who  thereupon  earnestly  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  reconcile  himself  with  speed  to 
the  holy  martyr  St.  Alban,  whom  lie  had 
heinously  offended,  telling  him  that  this  was 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  mischief  he  had 
done  at  that  place.  Whereupon  he  went 
thither,  and  entering  the  chapter  -  house 
naked,  holding  a  rod  in  his  hand,  desired 
absolution  from  the  monks.  Which  having 
obtained,  he  kissed  every  one  of  them,  think¬ 
ing  thus  to  please  them  ;  but  made  no  resti¬ 
tution  of  what  he  had  formerly  extorted  from 
them,  but  instead  thereof  looking  scornfully 
on  them  as  he  passed  out ;  they  all  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  chapter-house  expecting 
better” — but  “glad  to  be  so  rid  of  him,”  as 
another  account  states. 

The  most  picturesque  of  the  Devonshire 
castles  is  ivy-clad  Berry  Pomeroy,  near 


Totnes,  which  owes  its  destruction  to  the 
lightning.  Situated  amid  the  lofty  trees  which 
surround  it  and  grow  within  it,  it  is  an  ideal 
ruin.  It  has  the  grass-grown  courts,  mossy 
walls,  dilapidated  chimneys,  broken  arches, 
and  crumbling  steps  descending  into  prisons 
and  passages  that  every  reader  of  romance 
delights  in.  Trees  are  rooted  in  every  nook 
and  cranny,  and  ivy  mantles  everywhere. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  English  rivers,  is  another  ruin  of  great 
attractiveness,  Dartmouth  Castle,  of  which 
the  round  tower  held  the  capstan  round 
which  was  tightened  the  chain  that  used  to 
be  drawn  across  the  harbour  mouth.  Farther 
west,  and  close  to  the  Prawle,  is  a  group  of 
old  stones  telling  an  interesting  story  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  heap  was  once  Salcombe 
Castle,  where  Sir  Edmund  Fortescue  for  four 
months  stood  the  fire  of  the  batteries  planted 
by  Colonel  Weldon,  the  Parliamentarian 
governor  of  Plymouth. 

The  castle  that  makes  the  boldest  feature 
in  a  landscape  isprobably  Dudley,  in  Worces¬ 
tershire  or  Staffordshire,  or  rather  in  both, 
for  the  gateway  is  in  Worcestershire  and  the 
rest  in  the  adjoining  county.  The  first  Dud¬ 
ley  Castle  was  built  by  Dodo  the  Mercian  in 
700.  The  Dodos  are  now  extinct.  Their 
representatives  are  the  Earls  of  Dudley,  who 
are  descended  from  the  famous  Dud  Dud¬ 
ley  who  first  made  iron  with  pit  coal,  and  from 
Humble  Ward,  jeweller  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  during  the  troubles  of  the  Civil 
War  became  Baron  Ward  of  Birmingham. 
In  1575  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Dudley 
Castle,  and  was  entertained  with  much 
pageantry.  In  the  great  hall  was  an  oak 
table  made  of  a  single  plank  cut  from  a  tree 
that  grew  in  the  park.  The  plank  wanted 
but  two  inches  of  a  yard  in  width,  and  was 
fifty-one  feet  long.  The  castle  was  held  for 
King  Charles,  and  a  feeble  attempt  at  siege 
was  frustrated.  Soon  afterwards,  however. 
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the  Parliamentarians  _  returned  more  in  ;  so  long  for  the  king  by  the  indomitable  John 
earnest,  and  it  was  quietly  surrendered.  A  j  Boys,  whose  entrenchments  can  still  he 
committee  for  the  destruction  of  strong  places  !  traced  in  the  lields  from  which  the  twin 
held  by  the  malignants  made  much  havoc  of  ;  towers  boldly  rise.  The  first  battle  of  New- 
the  masonry,  but  the  keep  owes  its  present  '  bury,  20th  September,  1643,  in  which  Lord 
appearance  to  a  more  romantic  disaster  in  Falkland  was  slain,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
1750.  For  years  the  deserted  castle  had  been  !  King  Charles  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  as 
the  haunt  of  a  gang  of  coiners,  one  of  whom,  |  Essex  was  then  on  his  march  to  London  its 
“Castle  Jacob,”  was  quite  a  well-known  result  made  no  difference  to  the  castle.  The 
character.  One  night  there  was  a  quarrel  second  battle,  fought  in  October,  1644,  in 
among  the  confederates,  the  molten  metal  which  Charles  got  the  worst  of  it  from  Waller, 
was  upset,  the  fire  seized  on  the  tower,  and  ;  was  a  more  serious  matter  for  its  garrison. 
“  Castle  Jacob  ”  perished  in  the  flames.  Battles,  however,  might  be  lost  round  its 

The  history  of  Dudley  goes  back  to  the  !  walls,  and  yet  the  governor  have  no  notion  of 
days  of  King  Ina,  that  of  Hurstmonceux  !  surrender.  Donnington  held  out,  proving  a 
takes  us  only  to  the  Wars  oi  the  Roses.  I  very  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians, 


Hedingham  in  Essex,  which  has  towers  a> 
hundred  feet  high.  Before  the  Conquest  it 
was  a  famous  stronghold.  William  gave  it  to' 
Alberic  Count  of  Guvnes,  from  whom  de¬ 
scended  the  noble  race  of  De  Vere,  “  vero  nil 
verius,”  whose  blue  boar  figured  on  so  many 
lields,  and  always  on  the  right  side.  The  De 
Veres  fought  for  Matilda,  fought  for  Fitz- 
Walter,  and  fought  for  De  Montford,  and  in 
the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince  led  the  van. 
Now  they  have  gone;  their  last  representa¬ 
tive  kept  a  grocer’s  shop  on  Tower  Hill.  The 
siding  of  the  De  Veres  with  De  Montford 
reminds  us  of  Lewes,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
castles,  and  perched  prominently  enough  on 
its  mound.  Like  all  castles  in  commanding 


Hurstmonceux. 


Hurstmonceux  is  an  often-drawn  group  about 
four  miles  from  Pevensey,  looking  out  over 
Pevensey  Marsh,  and  owing  its  dilapidations 
to  one  of  its  possessors,  who,  in  1777,  dis¬ 
mantled  it  to  build  him  a  house  close  by.  It 
was  built  about  1440  by  Sir  Roger  de  Fiennes, 
fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and, 
as  we  are  told,  “had  every  convenience  for 
pouring  molten  lead  on  to  its  besiegers  ” 
— which  was  very  thoughtful  of  Sir  Roger. 
The  besiegers,  however,  never  came,  so  that 
the  “conveniences”  were  not  required.  As 
Dudley  had  its  coiner,  Hurstmonceux  had  its 
murderer.  In  June,  1542,  its  then  owner, 
Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,  was  convicted  of 
killing  a  gamekeeper,  “  and  strangled  as  a 
common  murderer  at  Tyburn,”  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  his  friends.  Thomas,  Lord 
Dacre,  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
was  made  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  fitted  up 
Hurstmonceux  in  great  style,  but  lived  at 
such  an  extravagant  rate  that  he  ruined 
himself,  and  had  to  sell  the  castle  to  a  Mr. 
Naylor,  whose  descendant  took  its  roof  off 
and  left  its  front  as  we  now  see  it,  a  pictu¬ 
resque  object  for  artists  to  practise  on. 

Another  favourite  study  of  the  painter  is 
Donnington,  near  NcyJmry,  which  was  held 


and  Boys,  the  indefatigable,  outwitted  every 
stratagem  that  was  tried  against  him.  The 
contest  was  kept  up  honourably  on  both 
sides,  each  doing  its  best,  and  treating  its 
opponent  with  respect  and  courtesy.  One  of 
the  Roundhead  commanders  in  an  evil  mo¬ 
ment  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  a  deserter 
and  poisoned  the  castle  well  ;  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  Puritan  repented  of  his  deed,  and  sent 
a  messenger  to  his  enemy  to  tell  him  what  he 
had  done  and  caution  him  against  drinking 
the  water.  Whereupon  “Colonel  Boys,  with 
forty  musketeers,  did  clear  out  the  well,  took 
out  the  poison  bag,  and  dug  deeper  ;  and  to 
try  if  the  water  were  really  poisoned,  he  did 
give  some  to  a  horse,  which  did  swell  and  die 
before  the  day  was  out.”  Then  followed 
thanks  from  the  Royalist  to  the  Roundhead 
for  his  repentance  and  warning,  and  furious 
recommencement  of  the  hostilities  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  while  the  colonel  cleaned  out 
his  well.  The  end  was,  however,  inevitable, 
and  the  day  came  when,  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  the  best  of  the  Cavalier  officers 
marched  away,  leaving  Donnington  and  its 
mounds  and  trenches  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  demolition  committee  who  were  merciful  in 
their  work. 

Another  of  these  well-known  piles  is 


positions,  it  is  the  successor  of  some  prehistoric 
hill  fort.  Its  builder  was  William  de  War- 
renne,  who  married  Gundrada,  William  the 
Conqueror’s  fourth  daughter.  When  the  rail¬ 
way  was  made,  the  coffins  of  De  Warrenne 
and  his  wife  were  found  in  the  Priory  grounds. 
When  Thomas  Cromwell  sent  to  demolish  the 
Priory  some  one  stole  Gundrada’s  tombstone, 
and  not  so  very  many  years  ago  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  worked  into  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Shirleys  at  Isfield,  from  which  it  was 
promptly  taken  and  put  up  in  the  vestry  pew 
at  Southover. 

It  was  De  Warrenne  who  built  the  huge 
castle  in  Norfolk  we  now  know  as  Castle 
Acre,  with  the  priory  down  in  the  hollow 
exactly  as  at  Lewes.  When  Sir  Edward  Coke 
was  buying  up  land  at  such  a  rate  in  Norfolk, 
the  people  became  alarmed  lest  he  should, 
own  the  whole  county,  and  he  received  a  hint 
from  high  places  to  put  some  check  upon  his 
freehold  appetite.  “Certainly,”  said  Coke, 
“  but  let  me  have  one  acre  more.”  And  the 
request  was  granted,  and  the  acre  he  bought 
was  this  Castle  Acre.  The  ruins  rise  from  the 
hillside  in  three  parts,  each  separately  forti¬ 
fied  ;  bold  earthworks  and  large  fragments  of 
walls  remain.  At  the  north-west  angle  is  a 
nearly  circular  keep ;  on  the  east  is  an  en- 
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■trance  defended  by  bastions.  The  eastern 
counties  could  have  had  no  more  formidable 
stronghold. 

Castle  Rising,  out  Sandringham  way,  is 
in  much  better  preservation.  “Rising  was 
a  seaport  town  when  Lynn  was  but  a 
marsh.”  It  was  the  prison  of  Isabella — of 
“Gentle  Mortimer”  notoriety — who  after¬ 
wards  died  at  Hertford,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  Blue  Coat  School  with  the 
heart  of  her  murdered  husband  on  her  breast. 
She  was  the  cause  of  much  misery,  directly 
and  indirectly  Her  father  was  Philip  the 
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Fair  of  France,  and  her  brothers  were  Louis  X. , 
Philip  v.,  and  Charles  iv.  All  of  them  died 
without  children,  and  she  would  have  been 
queen  of  France  had  it  not  been  for  the  Salic 
law.  The  French  chose  for  their  king  Philip 
of  Valois,  the  son  of  a  young  brother  of  Philip 
the  Fair.  Our  Edward  ill.  claimed  the  crown 
as  Philip  the  Fair’s  eldest  grandson,  and 
thereupon  came  the  quartering  of  the  lilies  in 
our  royal  arms  and  the  long  Hundred  Years 
War.  Castle  Rising  was  built  by  William  de 
Albini,  of  whom  we  have  heard.  His  name¬ 
sake,  whose  deeds  at  Rochester  will  be  in 


remembrance,  was  once  the  owner  of  Bel  voir, 
the  grandest  inhabited  castle  now  in  private 
hands.  “  Bever  Castle  of  surety  standeth  in 
Leicestershire  ;  ”  but  its  works,  like  those  of 
Dudley,  ran  out  into  a  neighbouring  county. 
It  was  built  by  Robert  de  Belvedeir,  standard- 
bearer  to  the  Conqueror,  and  rising  on  its 
wooded  range  cuts  the  sky  line  so  boldly  as 
to  be  seen  for  miles  around. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  Civil  War  Bel  voir 
declared  for  the  Parliament,  but  it  saw  many 
changes  of  fortune  before  the  troubles  were 
at  an  end. 


THE  CRICKET  SEASONS  OF  1886  AND  1887. 


PART  II. 


Two  unimportant  fixtures  followed,— a 
match  against  Lord  March’s  eleven,  at 
Chichester,  and  one  against  Mr.  C.  I.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  eleven,  at  Chiswick  Park.  The  first  was 
won  by  the  Australians  ;  the  other  ended  in 
a  draw ;  in  it  the  visitors  scored  345,  Bruce 
making  106,  his  highest  total  during  the  tour. 
On  the  5tli  of  July  began  the  first  of  the 
three  matches  against  England.  It  was 
played  at  Manchester,  and  England  won  by 
four  Avickets,  the  totals  being,  Australia  205 
and  123,  England  223  and  107.  Then  folloAved 
a  draAV  against  Nottinghamshire  and  a  victory 
by  six  wickets  over  Yorkshire.  This  match 
had  a  someAvliat  sensational  ending,  Scott  hit¬ 
ting  the  first  ball  of  one  of  Wade’s  0Arers  to 
scjuare  leg  for  6,  sending  the  second  in  the  same 
direction  for  4,  driving  the  third  clean  over  the 
seats  for  6,  and  lifting  the  fourth  out  of  the 
ground  for  another  half-dozen,  thus  making 
22  runs  off  one  over,  a  very  rare  feat  in 
first-class  matches.  After  a  draw  against 
Liverpool  the  Australians  returned  to  Lord’s 
to  meet  England  for  the  second  time.  They 
were  defeated  by  an  innings  and  106 
runs.  England’s  total  Avas  353 ;  Australia 
made  121  and  126.  The  heroes  of  the  match 
were  Shrewsbury,  who  played  a  fine  innings 
of  164,  and  Briggs,  avIio  took  eleven  Avickets 
for  73  runs.  A  draAV  against  Yorkshire  fol- 
lowed,  Australia  having  to  folloAv  on,  and 
being  95  behind  Avith  nine  Avickets  to  go 
■doAvn.  Then  a  draAvn  match  was  played  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  which  Blackham  made 
71,  his  highest  during  the  tour;  and  then  the 
Australians  met  Surrey  for  the  second  time, 
and  lost  by  an  innings  and  209  runs.  In  the 
Surrey  score  of  501  Avere  tivo  “centuries,” 
Abel’s,  144  ;  and  M.  Read’s,  186,  the  highest 
individual  total  yet  made  against  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  eleven.  This  match  Avas  a  terrible 
1>1oav  to  the  Colonials,  and  with  the  one  that 
followed,  in  AA'hich  Kent,  during  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Aveek,  defeated  them  by  ten  wickets, 
seriously  damaged  the  public  interest  in 
their  proceedings.  The  first  match  against 
Gloucestershire  ended  in  a  draAV,  Glouces¬ 
tershire’s  second  innings  consisting  of 
358,  of  which  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  made 
110,  Mr.  Brain  70,  and  Mr.  Page  66.  The 
Warwickshire  match  was  draAvn  ;  and  then 
the  team  came  to  the  Oval  to  play  their  final 
match  against  England,  and  be  defeated  by 
an  innings  and  217  runs.  Australia’s  first 
innings  realised  only  68,  Lohmann  and 
Briggs  disposing  of  tire  ten  wickets  in  less 
than  tAvo  hours.  The  second  innings  was 
somewhat  better ;  it  realised  149.  Eng¬ 
land’s  innings  yielded  434.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace  made  a  grand  170,  the  highest  he  had 
ever  made  against  Australian  boAArling.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Read  made  94  ;  and  Briggs,  Avho  did 
so  Avell  Avith  the  ball,  came  out  as  third 
scorer  with  53.  The  next  match  Avas  against 
Gloucestershire,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  county  by  26  runs.  Then  came  a  Avin 
over  an  eleven  at  Portsmouth ;  a  draw  at 
Leyton  against  Cambridge  Past  and  Present, 
in  Avhich  Gillen  made  119,  his  highest  total 
during  the  trip  ;  a  draAV  against  Sussex,  in 


AA-hich  Mr.  Brann,  the  Ardingly  bat,  made  104;  j 
a  draAV  at  Gravesend,  in  AAdiich  M.  Read  made  I 
109,  and  F.  Hearne  111  ;  and  a  draAV  at  j 
Scarborough,  in  Avhich  Lord  Londesborough’s  : 
eleven  scored  558,  the  highest  total  yet  \ 
obtained  against  Australian  boAAding.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  came  a  succession  of  draws, 
broken  only  by  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a 
sixteen  at  Skegness,  the  only  important 
match  of  the  series  being  that  at  Lord’s  for 
Mr.  J.  A.  Murdoch’s  benefit. 

During  the  tour  the  highest  score  obtained 
by  the  team  Avas  488,  the  lowest  38.  Five 
times  Avere  there  individual  scores  of  over  a 
hundred  gained  by  them,  and  thirteen  times 
were  such  scores  made  against  them.  Though 
the  visit  AAras  not  a  success  from  a  cricket 
point  of  vieAv,  yet  socially  it  was  a  pleasant 
one,  and  did  much  to  increase  and  improve 
the  friendship  betAveen  the  home  and  colonial 
players. 

This  year  there  is  to  be  no  Australian 
visit.  We  are  to  rejoice  and  keep  our  jubilee 
to  ourselves.  But  next  year  NeAAr  South 
Wales  is  to  have  a  jubilee — or,  properly 
speaking,  a  centenary — and  then  a  team  Avill 
tour  it  in  the  Antipodes.  At  present  the  ques¬ 
tion  Avhich  most  agitates  the  cricketing 
Avorld  is  Avhether  this  team  is  to  be  a  mixed 
one  under  the  control  of  the  Melbourne  Club, 
or  a  professional  one  under  ShreAvsbury’s  Cap¬ 
taincy,  but  as  the  Melbourne  Club  gave  Avay 
last  year,  and  postponed  their  arrangements, 
the  probability  is  that  the  1887-88  expedition 
Avill  be  under  the  orders  of  their  Secretary, 
Major  Wardill,  Avho  had  charge  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
team. 

In  county  cricket  Notts  again  secured  the 
championship.  Not  one  defeat  was  recorded 
against  them,  and  though  only  half  the 
matches  Avere  Avon,  no  other  county  could 
boast  such  freedom  from  disaster.  Sussex 
Avas  beaten  tAvice,  and  of  the  two  matches 
each  Avith  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Middlesex,  one  Avas  drawn ;  strange 
to  say,  the  matches  Avith  Gloucestershire  Avere 
both  draAvn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Notts 
had  a  very  strong  team  in  1886.  ShreAvs¬ 
bury’s  aArerage  was  46,  and  he  is  admittedly 
the  best  professional  batsman  of  the  day. 
Gunn’s  average  Avas  35,  an  unusually  high 
one  considering  that  his  greatest  score  Avas 
83.  In  bowling,  Flowers  and  AtteAvell  shared 
the  honours,  both  disposing  of  their  wickets 
at  13. 

The  Lancashire  match  AAras  a  novelty,  the 
counties  not  having  met  since  1883  owing  to 
the  split  on  the  unfair  boAvling  question. 
Notts  Avon  easily,  Lancashire’s  first  innings 
producing  only  one  score  Avith  double  figures, 
and  the  second  innings  shewing  all  single 
figures.  To  have  got  a  first-class  county  out 
for  42  and  48  spoke  Avell  for  the  skill  of 
Wright  and  Flowers.  The  great  events  of 
the  year  Avere  the  matches  Avith  Surrey,  which 
Avas  certainly  the  most  powerful,  though  not 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  1S86  counties.  The 
first  match,  at  Nottingham,  ended  in  a  draAV, 
Surrey  being  282  and  100  for  three  Avickets, 
and  Notts  being  223.  Scotton  carried  his  bat 


through  the  Notts  innings,  and  scored  110— 
the  best  thing,  perhaps,  he  has  yet  done.  In 
the  return  match,  played  at  the  Oval,  Notts 
AA'on  by  seA^en  Avickets.  The  most  exciting 
match  Avas  that  against  Yorkshire,  which 
Avas  Avon  only  by  eight  runs.  The  home 
match  with  Sussex  yielded  a  Avin  by  more 
than  an  innings.  The  home  match  with 
Gloucestershire  ended  in  a  draw,  but  it 
enabled  Barnes  to  make  156,  his  highest 
score  for  his  county.  The  Middlesex  match 
AA  as  draAvn,  much  in  favour  of  Middlesex  consi¬ 
dering  the  state  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  Kent 
match  Avas  draAvn,  and  is  memorable  for  Mr. 
W.  H.  Patterson’s  124.  The  other  matches 
need  not  detain  us.  The  chief  matches  at 
Nottingham  for  this  year  Avill  be  that  against 
Surrey  on  May  30,  that  against  Yorkshire  on 
June  16,  that  against  Lancashire  on  June  30, 
that  against  Kent  on  July  18,  that  against 
Gloucestershire  on  July  28,  and  that  against 
Middlesex  on  August  15. 

Surrey  had  a  satisfactory  season  in  1886, 
and  promises  Avell  for  1887.  In  its  eleven 
are  at  least  seven  men  avIio  can  be  depended 
upon  to  get  into  double  figures ;  and  those 
who  find  their  places  in  the  team  merely  as 
boAvlers  haA'e  a  Arery  useful  knack  of  making 
runs  Avhen  wanted.  Mr.  W.  W.  Read 
headed  the  averages  with  an  aggregate  of 
1,003,  at  43  runs  per  innings  ;  his  namesake, 
Maurice  Read,  coming  next  Avith  35.  Bovvley 
— the  fastest  bovvler  now  playing — heads  the 
boAvling  averages,  Avith  Lohmann  next  and 
Beaumont  third.  The  season  opened  Avith 
the  Gloucestershire  match,  played  at  the 
Oval  on  Easter  Monday,  the  first  time  a 
county  match  has  been  played  in  London  on 
that  holiday.  The  scoring  Avas  rather  lively, 
195  for  Gloucestershire  and  2S5  for  Surrey, 
but  it  Avas  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  it  received  from  one  player  on  each  side, 
Mr.  Frank  Townsend  hitting  up  106  for  the 
Avestern  county,  and  Abel  securing  110  for 
Surrey.  Hampshire,  of  course,  was  beaten  ; 
but  Hampshire  is  not  one  of  the  mystic  nine, 
and  its  figures  do  not  count  in  the  totals. 
Something  is  to  be  done  this  year  Avith  regard 
to  this  thorny  question  of  Avhat  is  and  AA'hat 
is  not  a  first-class  county,  but  Avhat  that 
something  is  none  can  tell.  At  present  the 
nine  first-class  counties  are  so  called  because 
the  M.C.O.  Avill  have  it  so. 

For  the  first  time  since  1877  Surrey  beat 
Yorkshire.  The  match  Avas  a  close  one  ;  the 
victory  Avas  only  by  27  runs  ;  but  it  Avas  the 
memorable  ev'ent  of  the  Surrey  season  after  the 
triumphs  over  the  Australians.  MiddlesoxAvas 
beaten  in  an  innings  ;  Lancashire  Avas  beaten 
by  ten  Avickets  ;  then  came  another  victory 
over  Middlesex.  Then  another  over  York¬ 
shire  ;  and  then  came  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Lancashire.  Both  the  Derbyshire  matches 
were  Avon  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  Surrey  beat 
Sussex  at  Brighton,  and  Sussex  beat  Surrey 
at  the  Oval.  The  most  exciting  of  the  county 
matches  at  the  Oval  was  that  against  Kent, 
Avhen  the  last  Avicket  Avas  got  doAvn  just  three 
minutes  before  time,  Kent  losing  by  39  runs  ; 
the  chief  score  of  the  second  innings  being. 
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the  53  gained  by  Mr.  W.  Rashleigh,  of  whose 
deeds  at  Tonbridge  School  our  former  articles 
have  told.  This  year  the  chief  visitors  to 
the  Oval  will  be  Middlesex  on  June  30,  Notts 
on  August  1,  Lancashire  on  August  11,  York¬ 
shire  on  August  18,  Kent  on  August  22,  and 
Sussex  on  August  29. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Problem  No.  165. 


By  J.  C.  West. 


]  BLACK.  | 


4  +  5  =  9  pieces. 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  four  (4)  moves. 


and  a  few  on  diagrams,  with  explanations. 
One  of  them  is  : — 

Problem  No.  166. 

White  :  K— K  R  3  ;  R— K  R  8  ;  B— Q, 
Kt  8  ;  Kts — Q  R,  6  and  KBS;  Ps — Q,  B  6 
and  K  Kt  4.  Black  :  K — Q  R  sq.  ;  Q — Iv  4  ; 
Ps — Q  R  2,  Q  2,  KB  6,  and  K  R  5.  White 
to  play,  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Full  liberty  is  given  to  the  black  Q.  After 
the  first  move,  Black  has  twenty-eight  moves,, 
ten  of  which  allow  duals. 

We  shall  more  particularly  refer  to  Abbott’s 
problems,  and  then  to  those  by  the  other  four 
chess  artists,  who  appear  not  only  in  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement,  but  also  in  the  order  of 
their  ages.  Mr.  Andrews  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  writer  on  chess  in  England 
living,  for  he  began  forty  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  and  Mr.  Planck,  who 
has  written  the  text,  has  become  known  only 
during  the  last  few  years. 

- - 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(NINTH  SERIES.) 


[Continued  from  last  week.] 

Second  Division  ( ages  15  to  19). 

First  Prize— £1  11s.  6<Z. 

Albert  Edward  Morton  (aged  18),  30,  Delph  Mount, 
Woodliouse,  near  Leeds. 

Extra  Prizes— 10s.  6 d.  each. 

Henry  Cumberland  (aged  18),  20,  York  Road,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham. 

George  Scruby  (aged  18),  29,  Ashmore  Road,  St. 

Peter’s  Park,  Paddington,  w. 

Oswald  D.  Smiles  (aged  17),  Church  Fields,  Cheshunt, 
Herts. 


Extra  Prizes— 5s.  each. 


New  Problem  Books. 

The  two  hooks  to  which  we  recently  re¬ 
ferred  were  published  a  few  days  ago  undei 
the  titles  of — ■ 

“The  Chess  Problem:  Text-Book  with 
Illustrations.  Containing  Four  Hundred 
Positions  selected  from  the  Works  of  H.  J.  C. 
Andrews,  E.  N.  Frankenstein,  B.  G.  Laws, 
and  C.  Planck.  —  Cassell  and  Company, 
Limited,  London.”  Price  7s.  6d. 

“  121  Chess  Problems.  By  J.  W.  Abbott. 
London :  Jas.  Wade,  IS,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  1887.”  Price  Is. 

And  one  more  hook  has  now  appeared,  en¬ 
titled  :  “The  Problem  Art.  A  Treatise  on 
bow  to  Compose  and  how  to  Solve  Chess  Prob¬ 
lems,  comprising  Direct-Mate,  Self-Mate, 
Help-Mate,  Retraction,  and  Conditional  Prob¬ 
lems.  By  T.  B.  Rowland  and  F.  F.  Row¬ 
land.  Dublin :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland,  9, 
Victoria  Terrace,  Clontarf,  18S7.”  Price 
2s.  6d. ,  postage  2d. 

The  beginner  will  find  many  explanations 
and  valuable  advice  in  Rowland’s  hook,  and 
still  more  in  the  eighty  pages  of  text  which 
precede  the  400  problems  by  the  four  London 
composers.  Only  a  few  lines  in  both  hooks 
do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  rules  and  view's 
laid  down  in  other  hooks. 

All  three  hooks  contain  many  problems  in 
two,  three,  and  four  moves,  but  very  few  in 
five  moves,  which  shows  again  that  very  few 
composers  can  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
five-movers  and  higher  problems.  Rowland’s 
treatise  quotes  several  problems  in  letters, 


Harold  Brakspear  (aged  16),  Sale  Bank,  Sale,  near 
Manchester. 

George  Herbert  Beet  (aged  17),  Cheltenham  Parade, 
Harrogate. 

William  Henry  Martin  (aaed  15),  35,  Broughton 
Street,  Queen’s  Road,  Battersea. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The  names  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit.] 

Alfred  .Tajiks  Bannister,  18,  Grosvenor  Street,  Cam¬ 
berwell  Road,  s.E. 

Walter  John  Taylor,  49,  Canonbury  Road,  Isling¬ 
ton,  London,  N. 

George  Drysdale  Bayley,  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
British  Guiana. 

Lionel  Julian  Jones,  31,  Gilbert  Road,  Kennington, 
S.E. 

Alfred  Raymond  Pigott,  4,  Northfield  Terrace,  Chel¬ 
tenham. 

Ernest  J.  Dene,  3,  St.  Clement’s  Road,  Jersey. 

Arthur  Goodwin  Andrew,  4,  Church  Street,  Smedley 
Lane,  Cheetham,  Manchester. 

Pt.  D.  WarrY,  23,  Annandale  Road,  East  Greenwich, 
S.E. 

George  E.  Simons,  80,  Castle  Road,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Road,  Kentish  Town. 

Mabel  Gertrude  Matilda  Short,  6,  Birkbeck  Road, 
Acton. 

John  William  Lisle,  102,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Kenning¬ 
ton  Park,  s.e. 

Samuel  Crawford,  129,  Graeme  Street,  Glasgow. 

Arthur  Page,  7,  St.  Andrew  Road,  Anfield,  Liverpool. 

Arthur  Pickles.  355,  St.  Helen’s  Road,  Middle 
Hulton,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Thomas  Marshall  Tennant,  19,  North-West  Circus 
Place,  Edinburgh. 

Walter  Ernest  Odom,  Mizpah,  Balfour  Road,  South 
Norwood. 

Ernest  A.  Lewcock,  40,  Oxford  Road,  Islington, 
London. 

Alfred  Lee,  92,  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  s.e. 

John  Fage,  7,  St.  Andrew  Road,  Liverpool. 

James  Halliday,  33,  Landseer  Road,  Liverpool. 

George  Low  Stevens,  6,  Mount  Pleasant,  Merton 
P,oad,  Wandsworth. 

Frank  Summers,  56,  Alma  Road,  Wandsworth,  s.w. 

Robert  Maconochie,  75,  St.  Stephen  Street,  Stock- 
bridge,  Edinburgh. 


Arthur  Macdonald  Cuttell,  88,  Friar  Gate,  Derby. 

Albert  H.  Atkinson,  Post  Office,  Maidenhead. 

Richard  Ernest  Jones,  22,  High  Street,  Rhyl,  North 
Wales. 

Jno.  A.  Taylor,  53,  Flaxman  Road,  Camberwell,  s.e. 

Clement  H.  Young,  Hillside,  Rowlands,  Wiinbome, 
Dorset. 

Thomas  Read,  16,  Marcia  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  s.e. 

Harry  Richardson,  22,  Larchfield  Street,  Darlington. 

F.  A.  Oldaker,  Jun.,  Worple  Road,  Epsom. 

Alfred  Percy  James,  153,  Shooters'  Hill  Road,  Black- 
heath. 

William  Harry  Hayter,  8,  Mehetabel  Road,  Hack¬ 
ney,  E. 

Samuel  Ernest  Sadler,  Forester  Cottage,  Wilson 
Street,  Derby. 

A.  J.  McMillan,  20,  Carisbrooke  Road,  Walthamstow. 

Ernest  Robert  Johnson,  1,  St.  Mary’s  Terrace,  St. 
Mary’s  Grove,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Thomas  Miller  Wilson,  7,  Cathcart  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Alfred  W.  Kendall,  11,  Sydney  Street,  Plymouth. 

Thomas  Allen,  Gladstone  Terrace,  Victoria  Road, 
Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

Edith  Louisa  Butcher,  19,  Scotland  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Robert  L.  Wood,  Finstown,  Orkney,  N.B. 

William  Shaw,  care  of  Mr.  Hall,  81,  Pope  Street, 
Birmingham. 

William  Dennehy  Taylor,  2,  Forest  Villas,  Forest 
Gate,  e. 

A.  Humber,  St.  James  Lane,  Winchester. 

Charles  Richard  Odell  Elwell,  35,  East  Park  Ter¬ 
race,  Southampton. 

Harry  W.  Langley,  32,  Askew  Crescent,  Shepherd’s 
Bush. 

Alexander  J.  Ewing,  8,  Muckross  Parade,  Dublin. 

Thomas  Pringle,  61,  Montgomery  Street,  Edinburgh. 

A.  C.  Haworth,  84,  Kay  Street,  Darwen,  Lancashire. 

Charles  Frederick  Gill,  18,  Herbert  Road,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

George  Bloore,  8.  Shelton  Old  Road,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  Staffordshire. 

H.  Baggs,  209,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  w. 

Ernest  Foster  Vowles,  7,  Mark’s  Road,  Lower  Easton, 
Bristol. 

Florence  E.  Bonner,  108,  High  Street,  Lewisham,  s.e. 

Frank  Little,  106,  Silvertown  Street,  Ardwick,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Marian  May  Swire,  25,  Park  Road,  Southport,  Lan¬ 
cashire. 

John  F.  Giles,  Silverton  Villa,  Maindee,  Newport. 
Mon. 

George  Henry  Waymark,  13,  Darville  Road,  Stoke 
Newington,  N. 

Roland  Dawson  Bloomfield,  22,  Park  Terrace, 
Neville  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

Thomas  C.  Nash,  19,) Foundation  Street,  Ipswich. 

Charles  A.  Littler,  Parkside,  Higher  Broughton, 
Manchester. 

Alfred  Lawrence  Goodall,  20,  Chatsworth  Road. 
West  Norwood. 

Samuel  J.  Beckett,  163,  Dalston  Lane,  Hackney. 

Alfred  Jajies  Hulme,  9,  Burton  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

Augusta  DE  JONG,  64,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Frederick  Hammersley  Ball,  Sandiacre,  Derby¬ 
shire,  near  Nottingham. 

Alfred  Thomas  Jones,  23,  Church  Road,  Ramsgate, 
Kent. 

Thomas  Townsend  Pratt,  4,  Roslin  Terrace,  South- 
fields  Road,  Wandsworth. 

Arthur  James  Wright,  The  Cottage,  Thorpe,  Ash¬ 
bourne,  Derbyshire. 

Harold  Mason,  198,  St.  John’s  Road,  Holloway,  n. 

George  Harry  Johnson,  35,  Annis  Street,  Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 

Silas  J.  H.  Lee,  161,  Ernest  Place,  Victoria  Road, 
Aston,  Birmingham. 

John  Sanderson,  9,  St.  John  Street,  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land. 

Thomas  A.  Dean,  7,  Henrietta  Street,  Hackney  Road. 

James  Arthur  Parchment  Thrall,  368,  Lippincott. 
Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Henry'  D.  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent. 

Henry  Mackkell,  Bushey  Paddocks,  Hampton  Court, 
Middlesex. 

Henry  George  Jenkinson,  42,  Darrell  Road,  East 
Dulwich. 

Arthur  Marsden,  Headfield  Terrace,  Savile  Town, 
Dewsbury. 

W.  S.  Gifford,  15,  Magdala  Terrace,  Lordship  Lane, 
East  Dulwich;  London,  S.E. 

Charles  William  Baker.  [Send  Editor  full  address.] 

David  William  Sluter,  Birmingham  Street,  Hales¬ 
owen. 

John  George  Speller,  11,  Canterbury  Road,  Ball’s 
Pond  Road,  Kingsland,  N. 

James  H.  Craigie,  11,  Grantly  Street,  Shawlands, 
Glasgow,  N.B. 

Theo.  B.  Gardner,  74,  Clifton  Park  Avenue,  Belfast, 
Ireland. 


Japan.— The  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  some  Norman  or  foreign 
word.  Look  back  along  your  pedigree,  find  out  bow  it  was  originally 
spelt,  and  then  change  to  it  by  advertisement  in  as  few  papers  as 
possible. 

Bona  Fide.— The  manuscript  must  come  in  the  ordinary  way.  and  take 
its  chance  with  others.  1.  The  X  in  Christmas  is  the  cross,  the  symbol 
for  Christ.  2.  Yes.  See  page  288  of  this  volume.  3.  The  pedantic 
pronunciation  is  “  vicking  ;  ”  the  ordinary  pronunciation  is  “  vyeking." 
The  word  is  said  to  originally  mean  a  haunter  of  creeks  or  wicks,  but 
it  is  now  held  to  be  synonymous  with  “sea-king." 

A.  B.  C.— The  rate  at  which  a  planet  spins  on  its  axis  has  nothing  what 
ever  to  do  with  its  warmth.  The  error  is  doubtless  due  to  some  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  terms  “longest  day"  and  “summer-time." 


II.  Palmer  — 1.  You  need  hardly  bother  separating 
your  white  mice  while  the  female  has  young;  they 
increase  all  too  fast.  2.  To  teach  tricks,  hrst  get 
them  thoroughly  to  know  and  like  you,  then  en¬ 
courage  them  to  perform  little  tricks  which  they 
themselves  seem  inclined  to.  There  is  no  other 
way. 

Simson. —  t.  By  examination.  2.  At  any  bird-shop. 

3.  Bread-and-milk  and  canary  seed. 

Jack.—  1.  AVe  could  not  say  ;  very  likely  bad  tumblers. 
2.  Read  our  “  Poultry  Run  ’’  in  “  Doings  for  the 
Month."  No  fowls  lay  all  the  year  round.  Try 
Spanish  and  Brahmas. 

B.  H.  Porter.— The  jack  was 
originally  a  white  flag  with 
red  St.  George’s  Cross.  When 
the  union  with  Scotland  came 
the  blue  field  and  St.  Andrew's 
Cross  were  added.  When  the 
Union  with  Ireland  came  the 
Red  St.  Patrick’s  was  charged 
on  to  the  St.  Andrew's. 

Randy. — The  address  of  the 
Agent-General  for  Cape  Colony 
is  7,  Albert  Mansions*  Victoria 
Street,  s.w. 

Grainer. — You  can  get  a  shil¬ 
ling  book  on  graining  from 
Brodie  and  Middleton,  artists’ 
colournieu,  Bong  Acre,  w.C. 

A.  Forrester — 1.  An  army  sur¬ 
geon’s  uniform  costs  between 
fifty  and  sixty  pounds.  2.  There 
are  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  the  Cameron 
Highlanders,  the  Gordon  High¬ 
landers,  the  Royal  High¬ 
landers,  and  the  Seaforth  High¬ 
landers.  3.  The  old  97th  is 
now  the  Royal  West  Kent,  the 
old  24th  is  now  the  South 
Wales  Borderers,  and  the  old 

42nd  is  now  the  Royal  Highlanders. 

Nil  Desperandum.— Read  our  articles  on  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  the 
December  part  for  1S83  and  the  January  part  for  1884. 

Queen  Anne.— A  “replica”  is  a  copy  or  duplicate  of  a  work  of  art. 

A.  B.  C.— Drill  holes  in  the  glass  with  a  common  steel  drill,  keeping  it 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  camphor  in  turpentine. 


A  DOG  WITH  A  BAD  - - 
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By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “Reginald  Cruden,"  “ Sly  Friend  Smith,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. — COME  BACK. 

aby  had  come  home  with  a  strange  |  noon.  She  was  not  much  given  to  ro- 
story  from  Storr  Alley  that  after-  |  mance,  but  to  her  there  was  something 
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pathetic  about  this  mail  “John”  and  his 
unceremonious  adoption  of  those  orphan 
children.  She  had  not  seen  anything 
exactly  like  it,  and  it  moved  both  her 
admiration  and  curiosity. 

She  had  heard  much  about  “John” 
from  the  neighbours,  and  all  she  had 
heard  had  been  of  the  right  sort.  Jonah 
had  talked  bitterly  of  him  now  and  then, 
but  before  he  died  he  had  acknowledged 
that  John  had  been  his  only  friend.  Little 
Annie  had  never  mentioned  him  without 
a  smile  brightening  her  face ;  and  even 
those  who  had  complaints  to  pour  out 
about  everybody  all  round,  could  find 
nothing  to  say  about  him.  Yet  she 
seemed  destined  never  to  see  him. 

Little  Tim,  when  she  had  entered  the 
attic  that  morning  and  found  the  two 
desolate  babies  in  possession,  had  replied, 
in  answer  to  her  natural  inquiry,  “  John 
ran  away ;  he’s  afraid  of  you  ;  he  don’t 
like  ladies.  He’s  coming  back.”  She 
stayed  and  did  what  she  could  for  the 
friendless  orphans,  and  tried  to  brighten 
the  room  by  a  few  feminine  touches.  She 
half  hoped  he  might  return  before  she 
had  done,  but  he  did  not ;  and  when  she 
left,  the  baby  was  asleep  on  the  bed,  and 
Tim  perched  on  his  look-out  at  the  win¬ 
dow  seat,  where  Jeffreys  found  them  ten 
minutes  later. 

“  Perhaps,”  suggested  her  father,  to 
whom  she  narrated  her  adventures,  “  your 
shy  friend  has  his  reasons  for  keeping  in 
the  background.  He  may  be  an  amiable 
criminal  in  hiding.” 

“  A  criminal  could  not  look  after  two 
stray  babies  like  that,”  said  Raby. 

“  Well,  it  is  curious  and  interesting. 

‘  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,’  you  know.  So  the  unknown 
John,  whatever  else  he  is,  is  a  brother, 
and  deserves  to  be  respected.  I  hope 
his  shyness,  however,  may  not  take  the 
very  awkward  turn  which  Jeffreys’  has. 
Wilkins  tells  me  he  took  fright  directly 
even  my  name  was  introduced ;  and  he 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  disappears 
altogether  now.” 

“Oh,  father!  Then  we  have  really 
done  more  harm  than  good  1  ” 

“  That’s  a  cheerless  way  of  putting  it. 
He  has  promised  to  call  again  next  week, 
and  if  nothing  occurs  to  terrify  him 
meanwhile,  he  may  still  do  it.  But  Wil¬ 
kins  says  there  seems  no  getting  at  him. 
He  will  talk  about  Forrester,  but  when  he 
comes  to  himself  he  shuts  up  like  a  snail 
into  his  shell.” 

The  next  day,  at  her  usual  time,  Raby 
turned  her  steps  to  Storr  Alley.  Groups 
of  people  stood  about  in  the  court,  and  it 
was  evident,  since  she  was  last  there, 
something  untoward  had  happened.  A 
fireman’s  helmet,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
alley,  in  the  passage  leading  to  Driver’s 
Court,  told  its  own  tale  :  and  if  that  was 
not  enough,  the  smell  of  fire  and  the 
bundles  of  rags  and  broken  furniture 
which  blocked  up  the  narrow  pathway, 
were  sufficient  evidence. 

The  exiles  from  Driver’s  stared  hard  at 
the  young  lady  as  she  made  her  way 
through  the  crowd ;  but  the  people  of 
Storr  Alley  treated  her  as  a  friend,  and 
she  had  no  lack  of  information  as  to  the 
calamity  of  the  preceding  night. 

“  Bless  you  !  ”  said  the  woman  who 
lived  in  Jeffreys’  tenement,  “it  was  a 
proper  flare-up  !  Three  ’ouses  burnt  out 
afore  the  ingins  come  ;  and  then  they 
couldn’t  do  nothink  for  the  crowds  !  ” 

“  And  was  any  one  killed,  or  hurt  ?  ” 
asked  Raby. 


“Killed  !  yes  !  three  or  four  they  say. 
But,  bless  you,  I  don’t  know  nothink  of 
them  Driver’s  people.  Don’t  you  have 
nothink  to  do  with  ’em,  missy.  They 
ain’t  decent  folk,  like  us.  Look  at  ’em  ! 
There’s  a  nice  mess  they're  making  our 
alley  in  !  Why  can't  they  take  their 
’ooks  somewheres  else  ?  we  don  t  want 
’em,  I’m  sure.  Yes,  and  there’d  ’ave  been 
one  more  dead  if  it  ’adn’t  been  for  our 
John  to  get  him  out.  More’n  any  of  them 
would  ’a’  done  for  us ;  tipsy  brutes  ! 
that’s  what  they  is,  and  they  ought  to 
block  up  that  there  passage  way,  the 
Bord  o’  Works  ought,  and  let  ’em  keep 
theirselves  to  theirselves  ;  we  don’t  want 
’em,  I’m  sure  !  ” 

When  she  paused  for  breath,  Raby  in¬ 
quired, 

“And  did  John  save  somebody’s  life  ?  ” 

“  Yus;  a  bloomin’  cripple,  as  bad  as  the 
rest  of  ’em,  you  can  take  your  davy,  if 
he’d  ’ad  the  chance  !  And  there’s  John 
that  bruised  and  ’urt  it’s  a  disgrace  to  see, 
and  ’im  bein’  so  good  to  them  babies,  too, 
and  all  that  !  ” 

Raby  heard  her  out.  There  was  a  lot 
more  to  tell.  Then  she  said, 

“  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  you  again, 
Mrs.  Brook.  I’ll  call  and  see  some  of  my 
friends  now.” 

“Yrou’d  best  give  a  look  in  at  John’s. 
It’s  my  notion  things  is  queer  up  there. 
I  can’t  make  ’em  out.” 

Raby  paid  several  visits  on  her  way  up. 
Then,  with  some  trepidation,  she  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  garret. 

There  was  no  reply  from  within  till  she 
turned  the  handle,  and  said, 

“  May  I  come  in  ?  ” 

Then  a  voice  replied, 

“  Yes,  if  you  like,”  and  she  entered. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  which  met  her 
eyes  as  she  did  so. 

A  lad  was  stretched  on  the  bed  awake, 
but  motionless,  regarding  with  some 
anxiety  a  baby  who  slumbered,  nestling 
close  to  his  side.  On  the  floor,  curled  up, 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  lay  a  man  sleep¬ 
ing  heavily  ;  while  Tim,  divided  in  his 
interest  between  the  stranger  on  the  bed 
and  the  visitor  at  the  door,  stood  like  a 
little  watch-dog  suddenly  put  on  his 
guard. 

“  May  I  come  in  1  ”  said  Raby  again, 
timidly. 

“  Here  she  is  !  ”  cried  Tim,  running  to 
her;  “John’s  asleep,  and  he” — pointing 
to  the  figure  on  the  bed,  “  can’t  run 
about.” 

“  Correct,  Timothy,”  said  the  youth  re¬ 
ferred  to,  “  I  can’t — hullo  !  ” 

This  last  exclamation  was  caused  by 
his  catching  sight  of  Raby  at  the  door. 
He  had  expected  a  lodger  ;  but  what  was 
this  apparition  ? 

“  Please  come  in,”  said  he,  bewildered  ; 
“it’s  a  shocking  room  to  ask  you  into, 
and  —  Timothy,  introduce  me  to  your 
friend.” 

Raby  smiled  ;  and  how  the  crippled  lad 
thought  it  brightened  the  room  ! 

“  Tim  and  I  are  friends,”  said  she,  lift¬ 
ing  up  the  child  to  give  him  a  kiss.  “  I’m 
afraid  you  are  very  badly  hurt.  1  heard 
of  the  fire  as  I  came  up.” 

“No,  I’m  all  right;  I’m  never  very 
active.  In  fact,  I  can  only  move  my 
hands  and  my  head,  as  Timothy  says.  I 
can’t  run,  I’m  a  cripple.  I  shouldn’t  be 
anything  if  it  wasn’t  for  Jeff.  Hullo, 
Jeff !  wake  up,  old  man  !  ” 

Raby  started  and  turned  pale  as  she 
raised  her  hand  to  prevent  his  waking 
the  sleeper. 


“No,  please, don’t  wake  him  ;  what  did 
you  say  his  name  was  ?  ” 

“  Jeffreys  —  John  Jeffreys  —  commonly 
called  Jeff.  He  hauled  me  out  of  the 
fire  last  night,  and  guessed  as  little  at 
the  time  who  I  was  as  I  guessed  who  he 
was.  I  can’t  believe  it  yet.  It’s  like  a — ” 

“  You  haven’t  told  me  your  name,”  said 
Raby,  faintly. 

“  Gerard  Forrester,  at  your  service. 
Hullo,  I  say,  are  you  ill?  Hi  !  Jeff,  wake 
up,  old  man ;  you’re  wanted.” 

Raby  had  only  time  to  sink  on  a  chair 
and  draw  Tim  to  her,  when  Jeffreys  sud¬ 
denly  woke  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“What  is  it,  Forrester,  old  fellow? 
anything  wrong?”  said  he,  springing  to 
the  bedside. 

“  I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter — look 
behind  you.” 
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“Why  did  she  cry  ?”  asked  Tim,  pre¬ 
sently,  when  she  had  gone.  “  I  know  ; 
because  of  that  ugly  man,”  added  he, 
pointing  to  F orrester. 

“Excuse  me,  young  man,  I  have  the 
reputation  of  being  good-looking  ;  that 
cannot  have  been  the  reason.  But,  Jeff, 
I’m  all-  in  a  dream.  Who  is  she  ?  and 
how  comes  she  to  know  you  or  me  ?  And, 
as  Timothy  pertinently  remarks,  ‘Whence 
these  tears  ?  ’  Tell  us  all  about  it  before 
the  baby  wakes.” 

Jeffreys  told  him.  The  story  was  the 
history  of  his  life  since  he  had  left 
Bolsover  ;  and  it  took  long  to  tell,  for 
lie  passed  over  nothing. 

“  Poor  old  man,”  said  Forrester,  when 
it  was  done ;  “  what  a  lot  you  have  been 
through  !  ” 

“  Have  I  not  deserved  it  ?  That  day  at 
Bolsover — ” 

“  Oh,  for  goodness’  sake,  don’t  go  back 
to  that.  YTou  know  it  was  an  accident, 
and  what  was  not  an  accident  was  the 
fault  of  my  own  folly.  That  night  I 
awoke  and  saw  you  standing  at  the  door 
I  knew  that  you  had  already  suffered  as 
much  as  I  had.” 

“That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  you. 
You  forget  I  have  still  to  hear  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  you  afterwards.” 

“  It’s  pretty  easily  told.  But  I  say, 
Jeff',  what  did  you  say1  her  name  was  ?  ” 

“Raby  Atherton,”  said  Jeffreys,  smil¬ 
ing.  This  was  about  the  twentieth  time 
the  boy  had  broken  in  with  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  her.  “  She  is  the  daughter  of 
your  guardian,  Colonel  Atherton,  who 
was  your  father’s  comrade  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  Some  day  she  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  a  battle  out  there  which  will  make 
you  proud  of  being  Captain  Forrester’s 
son.  But  I  want  to  hear  about  you.” 

“Just  one  minute.  Then  you  knew 
she  visited  about  here,  but  she  had  no 
idea  you  were  here.” 

“No,  none.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  let  her  know  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that’s  a  long  story  too,”  said 
Jeffreys,  colouring. 

“And  an  interesting  one  also,  I  guess,  ’ 
said  Forrester.  “  Anyhow  you  w ant  to 
hear  about— hang  the  baby,  he’s  awake  !  ” 

It  was  all  up  with  story- telling^  that 
day.  The  baby  took  a  lot  of  pacifying, 
and  after  him  Tim,  who  had  felt  out  of  it 
all  the  morning,  turned  crusty  on  their 
hands. 

It  was  dark  before  peace  reigned  once 
more,  and  then  Forrester  told  his  story  : 

“  I  was  taken  home  to  Grangerham, 
you  know.  My  grandmother  was  ill  at 
the  time,  and  just  starting  south,  so  I 
was  left  in  charge  of  my  old  nurse.  She 
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was  an  awful  brick  to  me,  was  that  old 
soul,  and  I  don’t  believe  I  know  yet  all 
she  did  and  put  up  with  for  me. 

“  The  doctors  at  Grangerham  couldn’t 
make .  any  thing  of  me.  One  said  I’d  be 
cutting  about  again  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
another  said  I’d  be  buried  in  a  few  days. 
It’s  hard  to  decide  when  doctors  disagree 
at  that  rate,  and  old  Mary  gave  it  up, 
and  did  what  was  the  best  thing,  kept 
me  quietly  at  home.  Of  course  we 
thought  that  my  grandmother  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  my  father,  but  she  hadn’t,  so  he 
can’t  have  heard  for  ages.  We  heard  of 
my  grandmother’s  death  presently,  and 
then  made  the  pleasant  discovery  that 
she  had  died  in  debt,  and  that  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  house  was  hired.  That  pulled 
Mary  and  me  up  short.  She  had  saved  a 
little,  and  I  believe  she  silent  every  penny 
of  that  to  get  me  up  to  London  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  I  didn't  have  a  bad  time  of  it  there 
for  a  month  or  two.  I  was  considered  an 
interesting  case,  and  had  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  fellows  to  come  and  look  at 
me,  and  I  lived  like  a  fighting-cock  all 
the  time.  I  found,  as  long  as  I  lay  flat, 
and  didn’t  get  knocked  about,  I  was 
really  pretty  comfortable,  and  what  was 
more,  I  could  use  my  hands.  That  was 
no  end  of  a  blessing.  I  had  picked  up  a 
few  ideas  about  drawing,  you  know,  at 
Bolsover,  and  found  now  I  could  do 
pretty  well  at  it.  I  believe  some  of  my 
sketches  at  the  Middlesex  were  thought 
well  of.  Mary  came  to  see  me  nearly 
every  day.  I  could  see  she  was  getting  ! 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  when  at  last  I 
was  discharged,  the  little  rooms  she  took 
me  to  were  about  as  poor  as  they  could 
be  to  be  respectable. 

“  I’d  hardly  been  back  a  week,  when 
■one  day  after  going  out  to  try  to  sell 
some  of  my  sketches,  she  came  home  ill 
and  died  quite  suddenly.  I  was  all  up  a 
tree  then — no  money,  no  friends,  no  legs. 

I  wrote  to  Brampton,  but  he  can’t  have 
got  my  letter.  Then  I  got  threatened 
with  eviction,  and  all  but  left  out  in 
the  street,  when  the  person  old  Mary  had 
sold  my  sketches  to  called  round  and 
■ordered  some  more.  I  didn’t  see  him,  but 
a  brute  of  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  house 
did,  and  was ’cute  enough  to  see  she  could 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  me.  So  she 
took  possession  of  me,  and  ever  since  then 
I’ve  been  a  prisoner,  cut  off  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  as  completely  as  if  I  had  been 
in  a  dungeon,  grinding  out  pictures  by 
the  dozen,  and  never  seeing  a  farthing  of 
what  they  fetched,  except  in  the  food 
which  Black  Sal  provided  to  keep  me 
alive.  Now  and  then,  in  an  amiable 
mood,  she  would  get  me  a  newspaper  ; 
and  once  I  had  to  illustrate  a  cheap 
edition  of  Cook’s  voyages,  and  of  course 
had  the  book  to  go  by.  But  she  never 
let  me  write  to  anybody,  or  see  anybody, 
and  mounted  guard  over  me  as  jealously 
as  if  I  had  been  a  veritable  goose  that 
laid  golden  eggs. 

“You  know  the  rest.  We  got  turned 
out  when  they  pulled  down  the  old  place, 
and  took  refuge  in  Driver’s  Alley,  a  nice, 
select  neighbourhood ;  and  there  you 
found  me,  old  man.” 

“  Think  of  being  near  one  another  so 
long,”  said  Jeffreys,  “  and  never  knowing 
it.” 

“Ten  to  one  that’s  exactly  what  my 
guardian’s  daughter  is  observing  to  her¬ 
self  at  this  moment.  I  say,  Jeff,  com¬ 
pared  with  Driver’s  Court,  this  is  a  pala¬ 
tial  apartment,  and  you  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  Black  fSal ;  but,  for  all  that, 


don’t  you  look  forward  to  seeing  a  little 
civilisation — to  eating  with  a  fork,  for 
instance,  and  hearing  an  ‘  h  ’  aspirated  ; 
and — oh,  Jeff,  it  will  be  heavenly  to  wear 
a  clean  collar  ?  ” 

Jeffreys  laughed. 

“Your  two  years’  troubles  haven't  cast 
out  the  spirit  of  irreverence,  youngster,” 
said  he. 

“  It  is  jolly  to  hear  myself  called  young¬ 
ster,”  said  the  boy,  in  a  parenthesis  ;  “  it 
reminds  me  of  the  good  old  days.” 

“  Before  Bolsover?”  said  Jeffreys,  sadly. 

“Look  here  !  If  you  go  back  to  that 
again,  and  pull  any  more  of  those  long- 
faces,  Jeff,  I’ll  be  angry  with  you.  Wasn’t 
i  all  that  affair  perhaps  a  blessing  in  the 
|  long  run  ?  It  sent  me  to  a  school  that’s 
!  done  me  more  good  than  Bolsover  ;  and, 
as  for  you — well,  but  for  it  you’d  never 
have  had  that  sweet  visitor  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  that.  That  is  one  of 
the  chief  drawbacks  to  my  going  back 
into  civilisation,  as  you  call  it.” 

“  A  very  nice  drawback  —  if  it’s  the 
only  one — ” 

“  It’s  not — there’s  another.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  My  babies  !  ” 

It  was  a  strange,  happy  night,  that 
last  in  the  Storr  Alley  garret.  Jeffreys 
had  begged  Baby  to  let  them  stay  where 
they  were  in  peace  for  that  day  ;  and 
she  considerately  kept  their  council  till 
the  morning.  Then  she  told  her  father 
the  strange  story. 

“Two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  such 
a  stone  !  ”  ejaculated  the  bewildered 
colonel. 

“Four  birds,  father  —  there  are  two 
babies  as  well.” 

“  Whew  !  ”  said  the  colonel,  “  what  a 
holiday  I  am  having  !  ” 

“  Poor  father,”  said  the  girl,  “  it’s  too 
bad.” 

“  Oh,  well.  The  more  the  merrier. 
What’s  to  be  done  now?  We’d  better 
charter  a  coach  and  four  and  a  brass 
band  and  go  and  fetch  them  home  in 
state.  If  they’d  wait  till  to-morrow  we  [ 
would  have  up  a  triumphal  arch  too.” 

“  How  frivolous  you  are,  father  !  We 
must  get  them  away  with  as  little  fuss 
as  possible.  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Jef¬ 
freys  that  he  would  bring  Mr.  Forrester 
here  in  a  cab  this  morning.” 

“  And  the  babies  ?  ” 

“  He  will  go  back  for  them  afterwards.” 

“Well,  as  you  like;  but  what  about 
Percy  and  the  Bimbolts  ?  ” 

“  Percy  was  to  go  out  of  town  to-day, 
you  know  ;  and  will  not  be  back  till  to¬ 
morrow.  By  that  time  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  out  what  Mr.  Jeffreys  would  like 
best.” 

“  Oh,  very  good.  We’ll  wait  till  his 
Boyal  Highness  signifies  his  pleasure,  and 
meanwhile  our  relatives  and  friends  must 
be  avoided — that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“No,”  said  Baby,  colouring  ;  “but  you 
know  how  easily  frightened  he  is.” 

The  colonel  laughed  pleasantly. 

“  All  right,  Baby  ;  they  shall  be  let 
down  as  easily  as  you  like.  Now  shall  I 
be  in  the  way  when  they  come  or  shall  I 
make  myself  scarce  ?  And,  by  the  way,  I 
must  go  at  once  and  get  a  perambulator 
and  feeding-bottles  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  How  many  times  a  day  am  I  to 
be  sent  out  to  take  them  walks  ?” 

“  You’re  too  silly  for  anything,”  said 
Baby,  dutifully. 

She  was  grateful  to  him  for  making 
things  so  easy  and  for  covering  her  own 


ill-disguised  embarrassment  by  this  adroit 
show  of  frivolity. 

There  was  no  frivolity  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  gallant  soldier  welcomed  his 
old  comrade’s  son,  when  an  hour  later  he 
entered  the  house,  borne  in  the  strong 
arms  of  his  friend.  A  couch  was  ready 
for  him,  and  everything  was  made  as 
simple  and  homelike  as  possible.  Jef¬ 
freys  stayed  long  enough  to  help  the  boy 
into  the  civilised  garments  provided  for 
him,  and  then  quietly  betook  himself  once 
more  to  Storr  Alley. 

The  curiosity  roused  by  the  departure 
of  “Black  Sal’s  Forrester  ”  in  a  cab  was 
redoubled  when  late  that  afternoon  Jef¬ 
freys  was  seen  walking  out  of  the  alley 
with  the  baby  in  one  arm  and  Tim  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  the  other.  He  had  considered  it 
best  to  make  no  public  announcement  of 
his  departure.  If  he  had,  he  might  have 
found  it  more  difficult  than  it  was  to  take 
the  important  step.  As  it  was,  he  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  score  of  inquisitive 
idlers,  who  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  .that  he  was  going  to 
give  the  children  an  airing. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
he  was  about  to  take  the  children  to  the 
workhouse,  and  a  good  deal  of  odium  was 
worked  up  in  consequence.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  say  he  was  going  to  sell  or 
drown  the  infants;  and  others,  Driver’s 
Alley  refugees,  promised  him  a  warm 
reception  if  he  returned  without  them  ! 

He  neither  returned  with  nor  without 
them.  They  saw  him  no  more.  But  it 
was  given  to  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  a  crescent  near  Begent’s  Park,  about 
half  an  hour  later,  to  witness  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  big  young  man,  carrying  a 
small  baby  in  his  arms  and  a  big  one  on 
his  shoulder — for  Tira  had  turned  restive 
on  his  hands, — walk  solemnly  along  the 
footpath  till  he  reached  the  door  of 
Colonel  Atherton’s,  where  he  rang. 

The  colonel  and  Baby  had  a  queer  tea- 
party  that  evening.  When  the  meal  was 
ended,  Jeffreys  was  called  upon  to  put  his 
infants  to  bed,  and  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  to  those  small  mortals  was  the 
warm  bath  and  feather  bed  to  which 
they  were  severally  introduced.  Jeffreys 
was  thankful  that  the  baby  was  restless 
and  gave  him  an  excuse  for  remaining  in 
retirement  most  of  the  evening.  At 
length,  however,  silence  reigned ;  and  he 
had  no  further  excuse. 

Entering  the  parlour,  he  perceived 
almost  with  a  shock  that  Mr.  Bimbolt 
was  there.  He  had  called  in  accidentally 
and  had  just  been  told  the  news. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  he,  as  he  took 
his  old  librarian’s  hand,  “  how  we  have 
longed  for  this  day  !  ” 

Baby  and  her  father  were  occupied 
with  Forrester,  and  Jeffreys  and  his  old 
employer  were  left  undisturbed. 

What  they  talked  about  I  need  not 
repeat.  It  chiefly  had  reference  to  Storr 
Alley  and  to  Percy. 

“  He  is  d  own  at  Watford  seeing  a 
friend  to-night.  We  expect  him  back  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  How  happy  he  will 
be  !  By-the-way,”  added  Mr.  Bimbolt  a 
moment  afterwards,  “now  I  remember, 
there  is  a  train  leaves  Euston  for  Over- 
ton  at  12.30,  half  an  hour  after  Percy’s 
train  comes  in.  How  should  you  like  to 
meet  him,  and  run  down  with  him  for  a 
week  or  two  to  Wildtree  ?  He  sadly 
wants  a  change,  and  my  books  sadly 
want  looking  after  there.  You  will  have 
the  place  to  yourselves  ;  but  perhaps  you 
won’t  mind  that.” 
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Jeffreys  flushed  with  pleasure  at  this 
proposal.  It  was  the  very  programme 
he  would  have  selected.  But  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  face  clouded  as  he  glanced  to¬ 
wards  Forrester. 

“1  don’t  know  whether  I  ought  to 
leave  him.” 

“  He  is  with  his  guardian,  you  know  ; 
and  could  not  he  in  better  quarters.” 

“  Then — you  know  I  have — that  is,  you 
know, — there  are  two — babies.” 

Baby,  however,  when  the  question  was 
subsequently  discussed,  expressed  herself 
fully  equal  to  the  care  of  these  promising 
infants  until  a  home  could  be  found  for 
them  ;  and  Forrester, for  his  part,  declared 
that  Jeffreys  must  and  should  go  to 
Wildtree. 

“Can’t  you  see  I  don’t  want  you  any 
more  ?  ”  said  he.  “  This  sofa ’s  so  comfort  - 
ad  >le,  I’m  certain  I  shall  sleep  a  fortnight 
straight  away,  and  then  my  guardian 
and  I  have  no  end  of  business  to  talk 
over,  haven’t  we,  guardian?  and  you’d 
really  be  in  the  way.” 

•So  it  was  settled.  The  whole  party 
re  tired  early  to  bed  after  their  exciting 
day. 

j  effrdys  slept  for  the  last  time  between 


the  babies,  and  could  scarcely  believe,  ^ 
when  he  awoke,  that  he  was  not  still  in 
Storr  Alley. 

Still  less  could  Tim  when  he  awoke 
realise  where  he  was.  For  the  John  he 
was  accustomed  to  stood  no  longer  in  his 
weather-beaten  tattered  garments,  but  in 
the  respectable  librarian’s  suit  which  he 
had  left  behind  him  at  Clarges  Street,  and 
which  now,  by  some  mysterious  agency, 
found  itself  transferred  to  his  present 
room. 

Tim  resented  the  change  and  bellowed 
vehemently  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
being  joined  at  intervals  by  his  younger 
brother  and  egged  on  by  the  mocking 
laughter  of  young  Forrester,  who  was 
enjoying  the  exhibition  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  chamber. 

For  once  Jeffreys  could  do  nothing 
with  his  disorderly  infants,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  Anally  to  carry  them  down  one 
under  each  arm  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  Baby  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
thus  established  her  claim  on  their  alle¬ 
giance  for  a  week  or  so  to  come. 

In  a  strange  turmoil  of  feeling  Jeffreys 
at  midday  walked  to  Euston.  Mr.  Kirn- 
bolt  was  there  with  Percy’s  travelling- 


bag  and  the  tickets,  but  he  did  not 
remain  till  the  train  from  Watford  came 
in. 

“I  may  be  running  down  to  the  north 
myself  in  about  a  fortnight,”  said  he  as. 
he  bade  good-bye  ;  “  we  can  leave  busi¬ 
ness  till  then — good-bye.” 

The  train  came  in  at  last.  J effreys 
could  see  the  boy  pacing  in  a  nonchalant 
way  down  the  platform,  evidently  ex¬ 
pecting  anything  but  this  meeting. 

His  eyes  seemed  by  some  strange  per¬ 
versity  even  to  avoid  the  flgure  which 
stood  waiting  for  him  ;  nor  was  it  till 
Jeffreys  quietly  stepped  in  front  of  himy 
and  said  “  Percy,”  that  they  took  him  in 
and  blazed  forth  a  delighted  recognition.. 

“Jeff,”  he  said,  “you’ve  come  back  — 
really  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  really.” 

“  To  stay — for  good  ?  ” 

“  For  good — old  fellow.” 

Percy  heaved  a  sigh  of  mighty  content 
as  he  slipped  his  arm  into  that  of  his 
friend.  And  half  an  hour  later  the  two 
were  whizzing  northwards  on  their  way 
to  Wildtree  with  their  troubles  all  be¬ 
hind  them. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


THE  TARTAR’S  BAROMETER. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  Franklin  Fox, 

Late  Captain  P.  and  0.  Service,  Author  of  “  How  to  Send  a  Boy  to  Sea,"  etc.,  etc, 
PART  II.— THE  BAROMETER’S  STORY. 


Persons  who  have  never  bestowed  any 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  or  who 
have  never  by  the  actual  experience  of  a 
sea  voyage  had  the  matter  forced  upon 
their  attention,  as  it  were,  appear,  from 
occasional  remarks  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  to  find  it  difficult  to 
realise  what  there  can  possibly  be  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  a  vessel  at  sea  ;  and  still  more  beyond 
the  powers  of  their  imagination  to  under¬ 
stand  how  by  night  as  well  as  day  an 
unceasing  attention  to  a  ship  upon  her 
voyage  is  demanded  from  those  in  whose 
charge  she  is. 

The  regular  habit  of  going  to  bed,  if 
they  are  quiet  elderly  people,  say  at 
1 1  p,m.,.or  if  they  are  young,  very  much 
in'  society,  and  trench  upon  the  small 
hours  before  they  seek  repose,  but  still 
the  regular  habit  of  going  to  bed,  even  at 
irregular  hours,  seems  to  make  it  hard 
for  some  to  grasp  the  fact  that  from  the 
t  ime  a  ship  casts  off  her  moorings,  until 
she  lets  go  her  anchor  at  her  port  of  desti¬ 
nation,  a  never-ending  watch-keeping  by 
officers  and  men  is  necessary  to  ensure 
her  .safety,  to  forward  her  progress,  and 
to  keep  her  accurately  upon  the  course 
laid  down  for  her  to  follow. 

"The  routine  followed  out  in  the  Tartar 
was  that  pursued  on  board  all  the  ships 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s 
service.  The  third  officer  kept  the  first 
watch  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  night, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  day  ;  the 
second  from  twelve  to  four ;  and  the 
chief  from  four  till  eight,  he  also  having 
entire  supervision  and  charge,  under  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  of  the  general 
du  ty  and  discipline  of  the  ship,  and  the 


responsibility  of  giving  all  orders  in 
working  the  ship  when  “  all  hands  ”  were 
on  deck  ;  the  officer  of  each  watch,  under 
other  circumstances,  that  is,  when  the 
duty  did  not  demand  the  services  of  all, 
but  only  of  a  part  of  the  crew,  giving  his 
orders  independently. 

The  officer  of  the  watch’s  duty,  besides 
a  careful  attention  to  the  course  the 
ship  was  steering,  the  sails  to  be  set  or 
taken  in,  the  trimming  of  the  large  fore- 
and-aft  sails,  in  the  case  of  the  Tartar,  and 
of  her  yards,  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
prevailing  winds,  also  included  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  the  barometer.  A  reading  of 
this  instrument  was  always  entered  in 
the  ship’s  log  every  four  hours  ;  in  heavy 
weather  at  shorter  intervals  ;  and  I  find, 
on  referring  again  to  Barnacles’  log,  that 
on  this  9th  of  February,  to  which  date  I 
have  before  alluded  at  some  length,  the 
glass  had  fallen  two-tenths  lower  than  it 
showed  at  noon,  and  that  it  now  stood  at 
2970,  the  normal  height,  I  should  add,  in 
these  latitudes,  being  30'00  in.,  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

The  captain  had  left  orders  that  if  any 
change  occurred  he  was  to  be  told  of  it; 
and  accordingly  the  information  of  the 
fall  in  the  barometer  was  communicated 
at  once  to  him  by  the  third;  officer.  As 
soon  as  eight  bells  struck  for  mid¬ 
night, 

“  How’s  the  weather  1  ”  rejoined  the 
captain. 

“  Light  breeze  and  fine  clear  sky,  sir,” 
was  the  reply. 

“  Wliat’s  she  going  1  ” 

“  Five  knots  and  a  half,  sir.” 

“  That  will  do  ;  tell  the  second  officer 
to  call  me  at  four.” 


“  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  ”  was  the  reply  ;  and 
the  third  officer  departed  to  his  cabin. 

At  four  o’clock  the  glass  was  still  on 
the  move  downward,  whicli  was  duly 
reported  to  the  captain,  and  at  eight 
o’clock  a  still  further  fall  was  noted  by 
Barnacles,  whose  turn  of  duty  had  now 
come  round. 

Upon  referring  again  to  Barnacles’  log 
it  appears  that  at  noon  on  February  10th,. 
the  day  after  my  first  extract,  the  Tartar 
had  made  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  northing  and  a  little  easting,, 
the  latitude  being  8°  5' s.  and  the  longi¬ 
tude  95°  10'  E.,  while  the  weather  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  fine  and  a  light  S.E. 
trade  wind  blowing,  but  the  barometer  had 
fallen  to  2970,  it  being  only  two-tenths 
short  of  a  whole  inch  lower  than  it  was 
the  day  before  at  the  same  hour. 

Of  course  such  an  atmospheric  dis¬ 
turbance  as  this  alteration  and  decrease 
of  pressure  on  the  mercury  indicated  was 
not  likely  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  Tartar  without 
some  discussion  as  to  its  probable  cause 
and  what  further  results  might  be 
anticipated  from  so  unusual  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  these  latitudes. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Barnacles  ? v 
said  the  captain  as  he  and  the  chief 
officer  walked  up  and  down  the  little 
quarter-deck  of  the  ship  discussing  the 
situation. 

“  Well  sir,  I  hardly  know,”  replied  Bar¬ 
nacles,  “  this  fine,  very  fine  weather  may 
be  but  a  prelude  to  some  tremendous 
cyclone.” 

“Yes  indeed,  it  may  be  so  ;  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  falling  in  with  a  typhoon  in  the 
China  seas,  and  the  day  before  I  perfectly 
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recollect  was  remarkably  bright  and 
calm.” 

“  But  then  again,  sir,  it  has  sometimes 
happened — and  I  never  conversed  on  this 
subject  with  any  nautical  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  who  did  not  endorse  the  fact — it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  a  barometer 
will  go  down  very  low  an  *1  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  bad  weather  follow — ’’ 

“  Quite  true,  Barnacles,”  rejoined  the 
captain,  “  1  can  vouch  for  that  .also,  and 
for  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  too, 
that  of  having  a  heavy  gale  without  any 
material  fall  in  the  glass.” 

“  These  may,  however,  be  only  the  ex¬ 
ceptions,  sir,”  said  Barnacles,  “that  prove 
the  rule,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  in  our  barometer  as  our 
faithful  friend  and  true  prophet  under 
all  circumstances.” 

“Certainly,  most  certainly,  it  is  our 
sheet-anchor  in  matters  of  Weather  ;  and, 
until  scientists  can  discover  the  cause, 
whatever  it  is,  that  sometimes  makes 
it  unreliable,  we  should  neglect  our  duty 
if  we  disregarded  its  warnings.” 

“  It  seems  strange,  sir,”  said  Barnacles, 
“that  although  nearly  every  branch  of 
invention  of  a  scientific  character  has  be¬ 
come  so  largely  developed  in  recent 
years,  that  the  barometer  has  remained, 
with  some  trilling  exceptions,  in  the  same 
condition,  almost  in  the  same  shape  in  its 
construction,  as  when  Torricelli  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  principle  in  1632,  more  than 
200  years  ago.” 

“  I  wonder  how  the  glass  is  nowT  1  I'll 
just  have  a  look.  It  is  still  going  down, 
sir,”  reported  Barnacles,  after  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  barometer,  which  was  fixed 
in  the  companion-way  of  the  Tartar. 

How*  much  I  regret  we  did  not  have  a 
sympiesometer  as  well  as  a  barometer 
with  us  now  ! 

“Mr.  Barnacles,”  said  the  captain,  as¬ 
suming  a  serious  tone  and  manner,  “  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  take  in  the  royal 
and  topgallant  sails  at  sunset,  if  you 
please.  Send  down  the  yards  upon  deck. 
B.ig  in  the  fiying-jibboom.  See  the  boats 
properly  secured,  and  everything  well 
lashed,  particularly  the  funnels,  that 
there  is.  about  the  decks,  in  case  the 
gale  should  come  upon  us  suddenly  at 
night.” 

Barnacles  hastened,  in  response  to  the 
orders  of  the  captain,  to  take  the  preli¬ 
minary  steps  mentioned,  and  to  see  all 
that  was  necessary  got  ready  for  sending 
down  the  lighter  spars  of  the  Tai’tar,  as 
well  as  for  making  everything  snug  upon 
deck. 

At  six  o’clock  the  hands  were  turned 
up,  and  the  topgallant  and  royal  yards 
sent  down  on  deck.  As  the  Tartar’s  top¬ 
masts  and  topgallant-masts  Avere  all  in 
one  spar,  it  was  impossible  to  send  one 
down  without  the  other ;  and  it  not  being 
thought  advisable  to  dispense  with  the 
topsails  under  any  circumstances  (unless 
in  fact  they  should  he  blowm  away  by 
the  wind),  the  masts  had  to  stand  as  they 
urere. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  barometer  was 
again  taken,  and  it  was  found  now  to 
have  fallen  to  28’80,  a  reading  indicative 
of  bad  weather  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
hut  especially  so  in  the  locality  where 
the  Tartar  was,  where  a  uniformly  high 
barometer  was  the  general  rule. 

I  must  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which  the 
different  officers  assumed  their  posts  of 
duty  upon  deck  during  this  trying  [ 
period.  Imagine  every  time  you  emerged 


from  your  cabin  doing  so  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  hearing  a  furious  hurricane 
bursting  upon  your  ship  ;  of  seeing  in  a 
few  short  moments  the  clear  blue  sky 
covered  with  dark  leaden  masses  of 
clouds  ;  of  finding  the  waves,  now  so 
calm,  so  gentle  in  their  caressing  lapping 
sound  against  the  side  of  your  little  craft, 
piled  up  in  huge  masses  of  enraged  foam 
and  fury,  striving  to  overwhelm  your 
ship. 

Such  were  the  visions  that  haunted 
the  broken  slumbers  of  young  Barnacles 
during  that  night,  as  every  now  and  then 
starting  in  his  sleep  he  lay  awake  in¬ 
tently  listening  for  some  indication  or 
sound  of  the  storm  he  expected  to  hear 
raging  on  deck.  Nothing  broke  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night  or  came  iqAon  his  ear  as 
he  strained  his  senses  to  catch  something 
that  would  indicate  the  state  of  affairs 
on  deck. 

The  hells  struck  the  half-hours,  the 
look-out  men  responded  with  their  usual 
cry  of  “  All ’s  well  ”  to  show  their  alert¬ 
ness  and  vigilance — a  reassuring  sound — 
and  the  water  rippled  gently  against  the 
Tartar’s  sides  as  she  glided  along  to  the 
gentle  south-east  trades  under  a  bright 
star-lit  sky  without  a'  cloud  on  the 
horizon. 

Barnacles  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep  again  till  a  tap  at  his  cabin  door, 
and  the  announcement  of  “  Eight  bells, 
sir,”  roused  him  from  a  dream  of  home 
into  which  his  second  nap  had  carried 
him.  With  a  fervent  mental  prayer  that 
he  might  he  in  all  circumstances  enabled 
by  divine  help  to  do  his  duty,  Barnacles 
sprang  up  on  deck. 

The  first  question  he  uttered  was, 

“  What  does  the  barometer  say  1  ” 

“  It  has  gone  down  to  28‘20,  sir,”  was 
the  second  officer’s  reply. 

“It  has1?”  cried  Barnacles;  “we  shall 
be  blown  out  of  the  water  when  the  gale 
does  come  upon  us.” 

There  were  two  hours  yet  to  pass  before 
daylight,  and  Barnacles  paced  up  and 
down  the  deck  with  highly-strung  nerves, 
eagerly  noting  every  slight  change  in  the 
wind  and  watching  for  indications  of 
the  approaching  storm. 

There  was  something  incongruous  in 
the  beautifully  serene  aspect  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  the  thought  instigated  by  the 
falling  barometer,  which  would  keep  on 
intruding  itself  so  as  to  he  absolutely 
irritating  to  Barnacles’  mind.  The  sky 
overhead  sparkled  with  stars,  the  light 
warm  south-easterly  trade  wind  just 
filling  out  the  little  vessel’s  sails,  and  the 
smooth  sea  all  seemed  out  of  harmony 
with  the  incessant  Weight  the  barometri¬ 
cal  depression  communicated  to  Barna¬ 
cles’  thoughts.  At  last  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  became  tinged  with  those  lovely 
roseate  shades  that  a  sunrise  at  sea  in 
the  tropics  sheds  upon  the  passing  clouds, 
bursting  at  length  into  a  purple  bright¬ 
ness,  and  then  a  blaze  of  glorious  light 
as  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon. 

But  all  admiration  for  this  lovely 
scene,  which  Barnacles  had  so  often 
gazed  on  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  and  beauty  of  God’s  works,  was 
now  damped  by  the  overhanging  doubt 
of  what  was  to  come  next. 

Nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the* ship  must 
he  attended  to. 

“  Coil  the  ropes  up  and  wash  decks,” 
said  Barnacles,  at  the  usual  time,  and 
the  regular  work  of  the  ship  went  on 
just  as  if  there  was  no  barometer  sink¬ 
ing  down  to  hurricane-point  in  question. 


At  eight  bells  the  captain  appeared  upon 
deck. 

“  How’s  the  glass  now,  Mr.  Barnacles  l" 
was  the  first  anxious  inquiry. 

“  Worse  and  worse,  sir.  It’s  gone  down 
to  27'90.” 

“  That  must  mean  a  cyclone,  or  some 
great  atmospheric  convulsion,”  said  the 
captain.  “  This  is  getting  serious,  Mr.. 
Barnacles,”  continued  he.  “  After  break¬ 
fast  I  think  you  had  better  close-reef  the 
topsails  and  get  a  storm-trvsail  bent  in¬ 
stead  of  our  fore-and-aft  mainsail.” 

“  Very  well,  sir,”  said  Barnacles ;  “  but, 
if  you’ll  allow  me  to  suggest  it,  I  think 
we  had  better  make  some  preparation  for 
lying-to  when  the  hurricane  breaks  upon 
us.” 

“Quite  right,  Barnacles.  What  da 
you  propose  1 ” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  think  if  we  get  one  of  the 
best  and  newest  staysails  aft  and  sew 
lengths  of  rope — say  inch-and-a-half  stuff 
— across  and  across  the  sail,  grating 
fashion,  so  as  to  strengthen  it,  and  then 
lash  this  sail  securely  to  the  mizenmast, 
with  the  catfall  as  our  stoutest  purchase 
for  a  sheet  to  haul  it  aft  by,  we  may  have 
something  to  keep  the  ship’s  bead  up  to 
the  wind  and  sea  when  the  storm  bursts 
upon  us,  as  it  will  soon  now,  I  suppose.” 

“  Very  good  plan  indeed,  Barnacles,” 
replied  the  captain.  “  See  and  get  it 
done.” 

Pi.eefing  the  topsails,  shifting  the  main¬ 
sail  with  a  storm-trysail,  and  preparing 
a  new  staysail  for  the  Tartar  to  be  liove- 
to  under,  occupied  the  crew  till  noon, 
and  I  find,  upon  once  more  referring  to 
Barnacles’  log,  that  the  vessel  had  made 
some  little  progress  to  the  northward,, 
the  record  being  as  follows  : 

“February  11th.  Latitude  7  N.  ;  longi¬ 
tude  95-20  E.  Light  south-easterly  trades, 
and  fine  weather.  Barometer  27’70.  Made- 
everything  snug  up  aloft,  and  prepared 
for  heavy  weather.”  Here  followed  a 
detail  of  the  measures  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

A  feeling  of  subdued  and  excited  ex¬ 
pectation,  not  altogether  free  from  a 
tinge  of  apprehension,  appeared  now  to- 
have  spread  through  the  ship’s  company. 
As  for  the  officers,  the  sensation  of  turn¬ 
ing  in  and  not  knowing  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  next  four  hours,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  repose,  and  turning  out 
to  relieve  the  deck  and  take  a  turn  of 
duty,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
howling  hurricane  burst  over  the  ship  at 
any  moment,  caused  no  small  exercise  of 
self-control  and  reliance  upon  the  skill 
and  courage  of  their  captain  and  chief 
officer,  the  strength  and  seaworthiness  of 
the  little  ship,  and  the  help  of  a  Divine 
Providence  over  all,  to  enable  them  to- 
preserve  that  calm  and  self-possessed 
appearance  and  keep  up  that  perfect 
composure  and  courage  for  which  British 
sailors  under  all  circumstances  are  fa¬ 
mous.  During  the  operation  of  sewing 
the  cut-lengths  of  rope  across  and  across 
the  new  staysail  now  brought  aft  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  one  of  the  crew  volun¬ 
teered  a  statement  to  Barnacles  which 
was  not  calculated  to  have  a  very  cheer¬ 
ful  effect. 

“  It  was  just  in  this  here  latitude,  sir,” 
said  the  sailor,  “  that  we  had  an  awful 
gale  in  her  Majesty’s  ship  Minerva.  It 
was  pretty  nearly  ten  years  ago,  but  I 
remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  We 
were  bound  up  to  join  the  admiral  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  just  afore  we  crossed' 
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the  line  we  fell  in  with  a  break  in  the 
trade  winds,  which  turned  into  such  a 
hurricane  as  beat  any  storm  I  remember 
for  many  a  long  day.'’ 

“Were  you  hove-to  then,  Jenkins?” 
asked  the  chief  officer,  listening  to  what 
the  seaman  had  to  say. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  hove-to  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  lost  our  topgallant -masts, 
had  our  boats  washed  away — and  in  fact 
the  ship  was  a  perfect  wreck  when  the 
gale  abated.” 

“  Well,  if  we  do  get  it,  Jenkins,  I  hope,” 
said  Barnacles,  “  we  shall  make  better 
weather  of  it  than  you  did  in  the 
Minerva.” 

The  captain  now  came  on  deck,  and 
calling  Barnacles  down  into  the  saloon 
produced  a  thick  volume  from  his 
cabin ;  this  book  was  Horsburgh’s 
Directory,  a  volume  compiled  by  an 
officer  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company’s  service,  and  a  standard  work 
in  these  days  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Eastern  seas. 

“Look  here,  Barnacles,  here  is  some¬ 
thing  in  Horsburgh  that  I  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  before,  but  it’s  rather  con¬ 
firmatory  of  what  our  barometer  is  warn¬ 
ing  us  will  happen.” 

Barnacles  took  the  book  without  a 
word  and  read  as  follows  : 

“In  1797,  off  the  Coco  Islands,  in 
latitude  10  s.,  three  of  the  Honourable 
Company’s  ships,  the  Bombay,  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  Belcarris,  encountered  a 
terrific  hurricane,  all  of  the  ships  being 
dismasted  and  suffering  otherwise  severely 
from  the  hurricane.” 

“  Humph  !  this  is  not  very  cheerful, 
sir,”  said  Barnacles,  closing  the  book. 
“  I  suppose  we  must  stand  and  take  it  as 
it  comes,  sir,  and  put  our  trust  in  Provi¬ 
dence  to  pull  us  through.” 

“  We  must  neglect  no  precaution  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  ship  that  we 
can  think  of,”  replied  the  captain,  “and 
as  soon  as  that  sail  is  roped,  have  it 
lashed  to  the  mizenmast  ready  to  lie-to 
under  when  we  are  obliged.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  said  Barnacles,  quietly, 
and  without  further  remark  proceeded 
upon  deck,  where  he  gave  orders  to 
place' the  strengthened  staysail  in  the 
position  it  was  expected  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  help  the  ship  to  face  the 
tremendous  storm  which  every  soul  on 
board  now  anticipated  would,  ere  long, 
burst  upon  them,  and  if  any  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  warnings  of 
the  barometer,  and  the  gale  corresponded 
in  its  force  to  the  depression  indicated 
by  that  instrument,  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  of  such  unparalleled  violence 
as  to  almost  blow  the  little  Tartar  out  of 
the  water.  First  of  all,  then,  the  head 
of  the  roped  staysail  was  hoisted  up  the 
mizenmast  to  about  half-way  from  the 
masthead,  and  there  it  was  lashed  and 
relashed  as  securely  as  good  new  rope 
and  ready  hands  could  fasten  it.  A 
lacing  was  then  passed  to  keep  it  close 
to  the  mast  down  to  the  deck,  and  the 
sail  then  gathered  in  with  light  tyers  of 
rope  yai’n,  so  that  it  could  be  loosed 
easily  at  any  moment.  After  this  the 
cat-fall,  a  stout  four-inch  rope  rove 
through  two  great  blocks,  or  pulleys, 
used  for  catting  the  anchor,  the  stoutest 
and  strongest  “  tackle  ”  in  the  ship,  was 
hooked  on  the  lower  and  after-corner  of 
the  sail,  a  lashing  also  being  supple¬ 
mented  to  prevent  the  hook  coming- 
out  of  the  “  thimble.”  The  other  pulley 
was  taken  right  aft  and  lashed  to  a  ring- 
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belt  in  the  deck,  a  preventer  fastening 
being  also  passed  round  a  timber  head 
of  the  vessel.  This  completed  the  pre¬ 
parations  to  meet  the  approaching  hurri¬ 
cane.  The  boats  had  been  either  got  on 
deck  or  doubly  secured  by  extra  lashings, 
the  light  upper  spars  had  been  sent 
down  as  described  before,  the  large  fore- 
and-aft  sails  stowed,  and  the  topsails 
double  reefed,  everything  being  ready  to 
clevv  them  up  and  furl  them  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

Nothing  now  l’emained  to  be  done  but 
to  wait  for  what  might  happen.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  on  board  the 
Tartar  when  the  sun  went  down  on  a 
smooth  sea  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
February,  1854. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  or 
analyse  the  varied  feelings  with  which 
that  little  band  of  seamen  kept  in  the 
strictest  and  most  perfect  discipline  sim¬ 
ply  by  the  effect  of  tire  moral  influence 
exercised  by  their  captain  and  officers, 
Barnacles’  personal  character  not  being 
the  least  element  in  this  result.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe,  1  repeat,  what 
passed  through  the  minds  of  each  and  all, 
officers  and  men,  as  they  saw  the  glorious 
sun  descending  from  an  azure  sky,  cloud¬ 
less  and  serene,  into  the  blue  and  lim¬ 
pid  waves  which  reflected  his  departing 
splendour  in  lustrous  and  glowing  tints. 
Many  a  thought  of  home,  many  a  prayer, 
many  a  recollection  of  what  had  been 
done  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done, 
and  many  a  reflection  on  neglected  op¬ 
portunities,  or  on  some  duty  in  life 
evaded,  mingled  in  most  cases  with  stern 
and  firm  resolves  to  bear  themselves 
manfully  and  hope  for  the  best,  trusting 
to  Divine  mercy  to  help  them  in  their 
need,  must  have  passed  through  the 
hearts  of  this  little  band  of  British 
sailors  on  this  memorable  night,  and 
none  of  those  who  served  on  board  that 
little  craft  on  her  voyage  out  to  Singa¬ 
pore  have,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  ever 
forgotten  it. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  watch  was  set  as 
usual.  The  barometer  was  noted,  of 
course,  and  it  was  now  found  to  have 
fallen  to  27'50,  a  reading  associated  only 
with  great  atmospheric  disturbances — 
tremendous  gales  of  wind,  hurricanes, 
cyclones,  or  typhoons — storms  of  the 
very  greatest  violence,  in  fact,  known  as 
they  are  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  names  I  have  enumerated. 

Nothing  further,  however,  could  be 
devised'to  secure  the  safety  of  the  vessel, 
and  night  closed  in  upon  the  little  ship 
almost  motionless  now  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  sea,  the  reduced  canvas 
she  was  under  enabling  her  to  make  but 
small  headway. 

Although  the  watch  was  called  and  set 
as  usual,  few  slept  that  night  with  any 
sense  of  security,  and  some  kept  on  deck 
all  night. 

Barnacles  paced  the  quarter-deck  for 
hours,  occasionally  accompanied  by  the 
captain,  and  they  both  kept  the  most 
unceasing  watch  upon' the  sky,  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  clouds, 
the  sea,  and  lastly  upon  the  barometer. 

The  stars  shone  and  twinkled,  the  sky 
remained  clear  and  cloudless,  the  south¬ 
east  trade  wind  still  blew  softly  and 
slightly,  just  filling  the  reduced  sail  the 
Tartar  had  spread  to  catch  it,  and  not 
the  faintest  interruption  of  the  fine  wea¬ 
ther  appeared  to  be  impending  from  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  till 


daylight  next  morning,  and  then  the 
long-continued  suspense  and  the  strain 
on  every  one’s  nervous  system  seemed  to 
produce  a  sort  of  reaction. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,”  cried 
Barnacles,  to  the  captain  as  he  came  on 
deck  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  “we  have 
had  three  whole  days  of  this  depression 
now  ;  I  really  begin  to  believe  the  baro¬ 
meter  is  playing  us  false  for  once.”  This 
was  said  with  a  sort  of  desperate  effort, 
as  if  want  of  faith  in  the  instrument 
were  almost  a  sin. 

“  Do  you  indeed,  Barnacles  !  ”  cried  the 
captain,  almost  joyfully.  “I  have  just 
been  forcing  my  own  mind  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  What  does  it  say  now  ?  ” 

“  It’s  gone  down  to  27’20,  sir — a  most 
unexampled  reading  under  our  present 
circumstances,”  replied  the  chief  officer. 

“Then  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on 
one  thing,  Barnacles,”  cried  the  captain, 
urged  by  a  sudden  impulse  ;  “  it  shall  go 
down  rro  lower  this  voyage,  at  all  events,” 
and  so  saying,  he  ran  to  where  the  baro¬ 
meter  hung  in  the  companion-way,  and 
turning  it  upside  down,  made  it  fast  so. 

“Now,  then,  turn  the  liands  up  to 
make  sail.  Out  with  all  the  reefs.  Cross 
the  topgallant  and  royal  yards,  and  set 
every  stitch  of  canvas  upon  the  ship  that 
will  draw.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  replied  Barnacles,  readily. 
“  Make  sail,  my  men — make  sail  !  ” 

The  crew  jumped  up  aloft,  giving  a 
ringing  cheer,  and  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time  every  little  bit  of  “dimity,”  as 
sailors  call  the  sails,  was  swelling  out  to 
the  still  faithful  south-east  trade  wind. 

The  rest  of  the  passage  to  Singapore 
was  performed  without  any  remarkable 
incidents  occurring. 

The  barometer,  however,  was  no  longer 
consulted  during  the  rest  of  that  trip. 
Upon  arriving  at  Singapore  the  Tartar 
underwent  a  thorough  refit.  She  was 
hauled  up  on  a  slip,  and,  as  had  been 
predicted  by  the  captain  when  the  sheets 
of  copper  were  seen  washing  off  during 
the  nor’-wester  rounding  the  Cape,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  she  had  been  ashore  was 
made  and  successfully  refuted  by  the 
entry  in  the  log  already  referred  to.  The 
paddle-wheels  were  put  on  and  the 
funnels  put  up,  and  the  Tartar  became  a 
steamer. 

Amongst  other  matters  the  barometer 
was  sent  on  shore  to  be  examined,  and  it 
was  then  discovered  that  the  little  cloth 
bag  in  which  the  mercury  was  deposited 
at  the  base  of  the  instrument  had  become 
defective  and  some  of  the  quicksilver  had 
leaked  out,  thus  occasioning  this  baro¬ 
meter  to  tell  a  story  which  I  venture  to 
think  most  of  my  readers  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  describe  as  a  regular  “  cracker.” 

The  Tartar  remained  so  long  refitting 
at  Singapore,  that  Barnacles  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  vessel,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  time  afterwards  when  coming 
home  to  England  to  pass  his  examination 
for  captain,  that  he  heard  what  befell 
his  old  barometrically-famous  little  ship. 
She  had  been  found,  upon  reaching  China, 
too  long  for  the  Canton  river  service  of 
the  Company,  had  been  sold  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Goverment,  and  turned  into  a  gun¬ 
boat  called  the  Coromandel,  and  sunk  off 
the  Peiho  Forts  by  a  round  shot  during 
the  British  attack  in  the  last  China  War, 
her  commander  being  known  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  as  Lieutenant  Nares,  R.N.,now  much 
more  distinguished  and  famous  as  an 
arctic  explorer. 

(the  end.) 
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THERE’S  ANE  AW  ANTIN’ : 

A  NEW  ZEALAND  SKETCH. 

By  Allan  M.  Taylor, 

Author  of  “The  Chums,’’  “  An  Up-Country  Crielcet  Match,"  etc. 


There  was  commotion  in  a  family  circle  at 
Glen  Beula,  Loch  Fyne.  The  mother  of 
tlie  family  was  a  black-and-tan  collie  of  high 
ancestry,  and  the  excitement  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  her  son,  young  Hamisli,  was 
just  leaving  the  home  of  his  puppyhood  to 
make  his  way  in  the  wide  world.  The  laird, 
the  matron’s  owner,  had  decreed  that  her 
pride  and  joy,  this,  promising  puppy,  should 
be  sent  as  a,  present  to  Ms  cousin,  Duncan 
McDonald,  of  Wairupa,  New  Zealand.  Ha- 
mish  was  the  mother’s  pet ;  why,  we  cannot 
say,  for  she  had  live  frolicsome  sons  of  the 
same  age,  who  appeared  to  a  human  eye 
equally  worthy  of  her  love.  Perhaps  she 
thought  him  ‘‘like  his  father.”  Or  was  it 
maternal  anxiety  at  not  being  able  to  see  him 
safely  through  the  distemper?  Or  was  she  con¬ 
cerned  that  lie  could  not  learn  the  rudiments 
of  his  future  profession  of  sheep-dog  under  J 


her  experienced  eye,  thus  risking  the  bring-  j 
ing  of  disgrace  upon  his  birth  and  breeding  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  but  on  the  last  point 
she  might  have  kept  her  mind  at  ease,  for  he 
came  from  one  of  the  best  strains  of  Scotch 
collie,  and  inherited  the  accumulated  know¬ 
ledge  and  sheep-lore  acquired  by  many  gene¬ 
rations  of  capable  ancestors. 

For  days  after  her  son  was  gone  the  be¬ 
reaved  mother  refused  to  be  comforted.  That 
sprightly  young  puppy  Hamish,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  a  little  home-sick  at  first,  was 
soon  so  interested  in  the  strange  free-and-easy 
life  on  the  voyage  out  to  his  new  home  that 
he  ceased  pining,  and  was  the  pet  and  funny - 
fellow  of  the  ship. 

He  was  always  ready  to  romp  or  [day  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  children,  superintended 
the  washing  of  decks  in  the  morning,  kept 
his  eye  on  the  cook,  and  tested  the  quality  of 
this  functionary's  preparations  with  his  nose, 
assisted  the  captain  to  take  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  at  midday  by  running  encouragingly 
between  his  legs  just  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  indeed,  from  “  early  morn  ’till  dewy  eve  ” 
there  was  no  work  of  importance  done  which 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  grace  with 
his  presence.  He  was  a  thorough  democrat, 
showed  a  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  was  so 
charmingly  confident  that  wherever  he  went  he 
would  be  welcome,  that  nobody  had  the  heart 
to  differ  from  him  or  disabuse  his  mind  of 
this  comfortable  belief. 

Once  his  chief  boy-friend,  Tommy  Pearson, 
put  him  on  the  gunwale  to  ‘  ‘  let  him  see  the 
view.”  There  was  little  wind  at  the  time, 
but  the  ship  was  rolling  heavily  in  the  swell. 
She  gave  a  lurch,  and  overboard  went  Hamish. 


In  a  minute  every  man,  from  Captain  Burton 
downwards,  was  at  work.  A  Ijoat  was 
lowered,  instantly  manned  by  volunteers, 
the  mate  sprang  up  the  rigging  and  directed 
the  rescuing  party  where  to  steer,  and  before 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  Hamish  was 
pulled  up  the  side  amidst  thrilling  cheers  and 
a  scene  of  the  wildest  excitement.  The  dog 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  several  of  the 
children,  regardless  of  a  wetting,  rushed  up 
and  hugged  their  rescued  playfellow.  This 
little  incident  says  a  great  deal  for  Hamish, 
for  Captain  Burton,  though  a  more  than 
ordinarily  humane  man,  would  not  have  put 
himself  and  crew  to  such  trouble  to  save  every 
dog.  The  fact  is,  Hamish  was  one  of  those 
happy  fellows  who  go  through  life  finding 
friends  everywhere.  Perhaps  the  secret  of 
their  power  is  that  they  themselves  are 
friendly. 

Hamish  grew  fast  on  the  voyage  out,  and 
when  at  length  he  reached  McDonald’s 
station  he  was  a  handsome  young  dog,  tall 
and  lissom,  in  colour  black-and-tan,  with  a 
small  white  spot  on  the  breast.  At  that  time 
of  life  he  was  the  friskiest  and  most  gleeful 
of  his  kind.  The  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  life  had  not  met  him,  and  on  his  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  McDonald  he  exhibited  such  an 
exuberance  of  spirits  and  careless  light¬ 
heartedness  of  manner,  that  his  master  feared 
he  would  never  make  a  sheep-dog  of  him. 
However  this  might  be,  they  were  friends 
from  the  first,  and  were  the  happy  possessors 
of  one  of  the  finest  affections  that  ever  existed 
between  a  dog  and  a  man. 

McDonald’s  abode  was  away  up-country. 
He  had  a  large  “  run,”  with  many  thousand 
sheep,  and  a  fine  herd  of  cattle  upon  it ;  but 
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)ie  lived  in  a  little  shanty,  having  on  two 
sides  a  broad  verandah,  over  which  luxuriant 
passion-fruit  and  grape-vines  twined.  Here 
he  lived  quite  alone.  He  was  his  own  cook, 
and  did  everything  about  the  place  himself. 
He  employed  four  shepherds,  but  they  were 
stationed  "at  the  outskirts  of  the  run.  An 
old  stockman  usually  occupied  a  hut  beside  : 
the  stockyards.  These  were  situated  beside  j 
the  creek,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  ! 
Thus,  when  Hamish  appeared  upon  the  | 
scene,  McDonald  welcomed  him  as  a  com- 
panion. 

It  was  soon  evident  that,  although  Hamish  j 
was  .brimful  of  fun,  and  enjoyed  a  joke  as  ; 
well  as  any  frivolous  Skye  terrier  that  ever  j 
lived,  he  was  no  mere  buffoon,  for,  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  when  McDonald 
took  him  to  the  stock-yard  gate,  they  con¬ 
fronted  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  instant 
Hamish  saw  the  sheep  he  stood  stock-still, 
then  began  to  tremble  with  excitement  and  i 
interest;  the  pure  sheep-dog  blood  of  his 
Argyleshire  ancestors  coursed  through  his  j 
veins.  He  started  off,  ran  along  the  rails  till 
he  cleared  the  Hock,  then  galloped  out  be¬ 
hind,  and  brought  them  into  the  yard.  After 
this  feat  Hamish  came  to  heel  more  subdued, 
and  yet  with  a  proud  look.  He  had  received 
an  accession  of  dignity  ;  he  had  been  of  use  ;  | 
he  was  dimly  conscious  that  he  had  found  his  i 
life’s  work. 

When  we  see  a  pointer  pup  stand  to  game 
the  first  time  he  is  taken  out  without  having- 
seen  an  old  dog  at  work,  or  a  young  un¬ 
instructed  spaniel  plunge  into  a  lake  and 
bring  a  wounded  duck  ashore,  it  gives  us 
food  for  thought ;  but  the  display  by  a  sheep¬ 
dog  of  the  results  of  hereditary  education  is 
even  more  interesting,  as  it  is  a  step  further 
removed  from  the  elementary  instinct  of 
hunting  for  food,  which  is  the  more  apparent 
basis  of  action  in  the  cases  of  the  pointer  and 
spaniel. 

Hamish  soon  became  invaluable  both  for 
sheep  and  cattle  work.  He  never  touched  a 
sheep  with  his  teeth,  but  with  cattle  he  soon 
found  out  that  he  had  to  “  heel”  them  if  they  j 
would  not  obey  the  milder  hints  he  first  j 
threw  out.  In  his  treatment  of  a  “  planter”  j 
he  showed  considerable  humour  of  the  dry  } 
Scotch  kind.  A  “planter”  is  a  wily  beast,  j 
generally  a  half-wild  bullock,  who  tries  to 
escape  from  a  mob  which  is  being  driven,  by 
stopping  quietly  in  a  clump  of  scrub  on  tire  I 
line  of  march,  and  hiding  till  his  enemies  the  , 
stockmen  have  passed  with  the  rest  of  the 
cattle.  Hamish  soon  found  out  this  dodge, 
and  used  to  investigate  such  clumps  of  scrub 
on  the  line  of  march.  When  he  found  a 
“planter”  he  used  to  make  his  duty  a  kind 
of  practical  joke.  He  trotted  quietly  up  till 
he  was  at  the  truant’s  heels,  and  then  gave  a 
growl  and  bark  which  startled  the  bullock 
like  the  stroke  of  a  stockwhip,  and  sent  him 
at  a  gallop  to  join  the  mob.  Then  Hamish 
would  bound  up  to  McDonald,  laughing  with 
his  whole  body,  and  ask  for  a  sympathetic 
guffaw  from  his  master.  Every  one  who 
owns  and  studies  dogs  will  admit  that  they  [ 
can  appreciate  and  show  their  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  very  clearly. 

Perhaps  from  being  so  much  alone  Hamish 
early  settled  down  into  a  steady  thoughtful 
dog,  and  became  an  earnest  student  of  cattle  ] 
and  sheep  nature.  The  latter  he  used  to  | 
study  more  particularly,  and  worked  out.  I 
many  problems’  quite  unaided,  which  were  of 
use  to  him  in  his  profession.  When  he  found 
that  a  certain  course  of  action  on  his  part 
brought  about  the  needed  result,  he  stored 
up  the  knowledge  for  future  use  under  similar 
circumstances. 

For  instance,  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
if  sheep  have  to  be  taken  to  market,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  drive  them  at  night  by  moonlight, 
because,  if  driven  by  day,  the' heat  of  the 
sun  sometimes  kills  fat  sheep,  and  at  best 
necessitates  slow  travelling.  One  night 
McDonald  was  driving  a  flock  of  about  two 
Ihousand  sheep  by  moonlight.  He  had  to 
pass  a  ridge  covered  with  tall  fern,  through 
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which  there  was  only  a  narrow  slieep-track  ;  that  he  was  wanted  to  assist  the  sufferer, 
consequently  the  flock  “  strung  out,”  the  which  otherwise,  if  heavy-woolled,  would  not 


A  portrait  of  Hamish. 


front  sheep  being  quite  half  a  mile  from  the 
driver.  On  the  occasion  in  question  the  few 
sheep  in  front  stopped,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  and  of  course  the  whole  flock 
stuck.  Whip  -  cracking  or  barking  were 
thrown  away  upon  the  distant  leaders  of  the 
flock.  They  would  not  move.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  McDonald  looked  round  and  missed 
Hamish.  Shortly  afterwards  the  sheep  started 
away  with  a  run,  and  the  collie  appeared 
coming  right  down  the  middle  of  the  track. 
It  was  a  clever  piece  of  work,  and  as 
McDonald  saw  Hamish  repeat  it  afterwards 
by  daylight,  he  could  explain  it.  The  dog 
crept  quietly  through  “  The  Fern  ”  for  half  a 
mile  till  he  got  within  about  a  dozen  sheep 
from  the  end  of  the  flock.  Then  with  a  bark 
he  bounded  amongst  the  sheep,  separating 
the  few  at  the  end.  These  were  so  startled 
that  they  started  at  a  gallop  along  the  track. 
Then  the  collie’s  studies  of  sheep  character 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  knew  that  they 
were  perverse  animals  with  an  insane  desire 
to  follow  the  leader.  He  pretended  he  wanted 
to  keep  them  from  joining  the  few  sheep 
which  had  just  been  startled  at  a  gallop  down 
the  track,  and  therefore  walked  right  down 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  path  against  the 
main  body,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  dash  past  him  on  either  side  in  the  de¬ 
sired  direction.  This  plan  he  thought  out  for 
himself,  and  having  once  learned  the  move, 
practised  it  frequently.  Then,  again,  if  he  saw 
a  sheep  on  its  back,  he  used  to  come  to 
McDonald  and  explain  by  well-known  signs 


have  been  able  to  regain  its  feet,  and  would 
have  died  a  lingering  and  painful  death. 

So  years  went  on,  and  McDonald  and 
Hamish  became  inseparable.  The  dog  showed 
his  love  and  respect  for  his  friend  and  fellow' - 
worker  in  every  possible  way.  He  could  not 
speak,  but  managed  nevertheless  to  make 
himself  understood.  His  eyes  and  actions 
told  his  love.  He  had  a  ready  sympathy, 
which  was  ever  at  the  service  of  his  friend. 
Sometimes  in  the  evening,  when  McDonald 
sat  on  the  verandah  drinking  in  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  sunset,  a  sadness  would  steal 
over  him,  as  the  dark  ranges  assumed  many 
a  shade  of  deep  and  yet  deeper  purple,  finally 
sinking  into  the  blackness  of  night.  The 
lonely  man’s  thoughts  would  fly  on  wings  of 
memory  to  the  old  country,  to  the  dear 
mother,  or  trusty  school -friend,  or  perhaps 
linger  round  the  ashes  or  smouldering  embers 
of  a  love  of  long  ago ;  and  though  no  sigh 
escaped  him,  Hamish  understood  his  mood 
thoroughly,  and  showed  his  sympathy  in  the 
most  delicate  way.  He  was  not  noisy  about 
it,  but  would  lay  his  head  lovingly  on 
McDonald's  knee,  letting  him  know'  quietly 
and  w'ith  the  tact  of  a  noble  nature  that  a 
friend  w;as  at  hand.  As  he  grew  older  lie 
became  very  reliable.  At  a  point  near  the 
shanty  a  fence  ran  down  to  the  river.  When 
the  river  was  lour  the  cattle  used  to  get  round 
the  end  of  the  fence.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  “snags  ”  carried  down  by  the  stream  when 
in  flood  it  was  not  practicable '  to  keep  this 
part  fenced.  Once  when  McDonald  had  been 
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put  to  much  trouble  by  the  cattle  getting 
into  bis  liav  paddock,  be  put  a  kennel  near 
tlie  end  of  the  fence  and  left  Hamish  to  watch 
there  one  night.  After  this,  whenever  the 
river  was  very  low  the  dog  considered  that  it 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  matter 
and  stationed  himself  in  the  required  posi¬ 
tion  without  being  told,  coming  home  for  his 
meals  when  hungry. 

The  great  delight  and  relaxation  of  the  col¬ 
lie’s  life  was  swimming.  It  was  McDonald’s 
custom  to  have  a  swim  in  the  clear  running 
river,  morning  and  evening.  Hamish  was 
always  first  in  and  last  out.  Having  seen 
McDonald  allow  himself  to  he  whirled  round 
in  a  strong  eddy  once,  he  took  a  great  fancy 
to  this  form  of  amusement,  and  never  seemed 
to  consider  a  bathe  satisfactory  unless  this 
bit  of  excitement  formed  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  And  yet,  although  so  fond  of  the 
water,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  and 
fetch  out  a  stick  when  thrown.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  considered  this  a  senseless  form 
of  amusement  leading  to  no  useful  end.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for  this 
peculiarity,  because  on  more”  than  one  occa-  j 
sion  he  jumped  out  of  a  canoe  to  fetch  articles 
which  had  fallen  over  accidentally. 

Once,  after  a  week’s  driving,  McDonald 
and  Hamish  got  to  the  market  town,  eighty 
miles  distant.  After  the  cattle  were  sold 
and  dispersed  the  dog  lost  his  master,  who 
was  transacting  business  in  the  town.  The 
dog  immediately  started  for  home,  and  with 
characteristic  energy  and  fixity  of  purpose 
travelled  hard  the  whole  way,  covering  the 
distance  in  ten  hours. 

Shortly  afterwards  Hamish  distinguished 
himself  greatly.  McDonald  had  run  in  a 
mob  of  cows  and  calves  with  the  object  of 
weaning  the  latter.  Most  of  the  bullocks 
and  hulls  were  left  behind  on  the  run  before 
driving  to  the  homestead,  though  some 
managed  to  get  into  the  yards,  amongst 
others  a  dangerous  red  hull. 

Hand-drafting  was  risky  work,  because 
some  of  the  cows  became  quite  savage  when 
separated  from  their  calves.  McDonald  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  yard  directing  the  work, 
armed,  for  purposes  of  defence,  with  a  short, 
stout  stick,  like  a  policeman’s  baton.  Whilst 
so  occupied  he  did  not  notice  that  the  red 
bull  was  behind  him,  and  evidently  very 
much  excited. 

The  brute  gave  a  bellow  and  began  his 
charge,  with  head  down  and  tail  in  air.  A 
warning  shout  was  given  by  one  of  the  stock- 
men,  but  both  shout  and  bellow  were  drowned 
by  the  agonised  cries  of  bereaved  cows,  and 
the  persistent,  petulant  protests  of  supperless 
cal  ves. 

The  savage  brute  had  almost  reached  the 
unconscious  victim.  The  man’s  doom  seemed 
sealed  ;  hut  just  as  the  assailant  had  all  but 
reached  him  he  dropped  his  stick  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  quickly  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  A 
fortunate  movement !  for  the  horns  which 
would  otherwise  have  dealt  death  simply 
ripped  his  shirt  off,  leaving  a  long  red  line 
along  his  white  hack  where  one  of  them  had 
grazed  the  skin.  But  though  the  fatal  horn 
had  missed  its  mark  the  bull’s  chest  hurled  j 
the  man  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  for  a 
few  seconds  half  stunned. 

But  Hamish,  who  has  seen  the  accident, 
dashes  across  the  yard.  With  an  angry  growl 
he  springs  at  the  hull’s  head  and  catches  his 
ear.  The  savage  tosses  his  head,  hut  Hamish 
sticks  like  a  bull-dog.  At  length  the  hull 
puts  his  head  down  and  lifts  a  heavy  foot  to 
crush  the  collie.  Hamish,  seeing  his  tactics 
must  he  changed,  lets  go  his  hold,  dashes 
between  the  brute’s  legs,  and  hangs  on  to  his 
tail.  In  vain  the  hull  turns  and  twists  ;  as 
he  turns,  his  tail  follows  him,  and  sticking  to 
the  tail  is  old  Hamish  ! 

But  the  bull  suddenly  stops  pirouetting. 
The  reason  is  clear.  McDonald  has  regained 
consciousness,  and  is  now  painfully  limping 
to  the  rails.  Disregarding  the  dog,  the  angry 
hull  again  charges  McDonald,  who,  though 
much  shaken,  keeps  his  nerve,  steps  aside 


just  before  the  bull  reaches  him,  gives  the 
charger  a  sounding  thwack  over  the  head  as 
he  passes,  and  then  limps  again  towards  the 
rails.  Hamish  makes  another  heroic  effort 
and  springs  at  the  hull’s  ear.  This  time, 
however,  the  enraged  monster  shakes  him 
off  with  little  trouble,  and  again  charges 
McDonald,  who  is  almost  at  the  rails.  The 
man  sees  the  danger.  There  is  not  time  to 
climb.  He  dashes  at  the  widest  opening 
between  the  rails  and  flings  himself  through. 
Just  in  time,  for  a  second  later,  with  sound¬ 
ing  smash,  the  hull’s  horns  crash  up  against 
the  saving  fence.  Then  Hamish  came  up  to 
McDonald  in  a  confident,  easy-going  way, 
with  one  ear  up  and  his  head  turned  know¬ 
ingly  to  one  side,  as  though  he  would  say, 
“You  and  I  did  that  between  us,  old  chap, 
didn’t  we  ?  ” 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  of  a 
short  sketch,  to  tell  half  the  helpful  actions 
and  considerate  ways  of  Hamish,  hut  we  must 
speak  of  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
shone  into  his  life  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  he  a  necessity  with  the  nobler 
|  kind  of  dog  not  only  to  possess  a  strong 
human  friend  to  whom  it  looks  up  with  love, 
respect,  and  obedience,  hut  also  to  have  some 
weak  hit  of  humanity  which  it  can  cherish 
and  defend.  The  first  need  of  its  nature,  in  the 
case  of  Hamish,  was  supplied  by  McDonald  ; 
the  second  came  to  it  at  this  time  in  the 
person  of  “Bolton’s  baby.”  Hamish ’s  habits 
and  character  were  much  affected  by  the 
acquisition  of  this  new  acquaintance. 

Bolton  was  a  settler  who  held  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  on  the  river  bank  some 
miles  from  McDonald’s  place.  The  poor 
fellow  lost  his  young  wife  by  death,  and  was 
left  alone  with  a  baby  about  fifteen  months 
old.  The  neighbours .  offered  assistance,  hut 
Bolton,  a  sensitive  and  naturally  melancholy 
man,  preferred  to  nurse  his  grief  and  his 
baby  himself.  So  this  queer  pair  lived  quite 
alone,  the  man  doing  everything  for  the  baby, 
of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond. 

Hamish’s  introduction  to  Bolton’s  baby 
took  place  on  an  occasion  when  McDonald 
went  to  visit  Bolton  after  his  wife’s  death. 
The  kind  advances  of  the  one  man  were 
nipped  in  the  hud  by  the  other,  hut  with  the 
dog  and  baby  it  was  different.  They  were 
friends  at  once.  Hamish  jumped  joyfully 
round  the  little  fellow,  ending  by  waving  his 
tail  into  the  child’s  eyes  and  knocking  him 
over.  This  brought  tears  and  evident  pain, 
which  caused  the  dog  to  realise  that  here  was 
a  human  being  weaker  than  himself.  From 
that  moment  an  extraordinary  affection  was 
shown  by  the  collie.  He  was  perfectly  happy 
if  baby  would  only  pull  his  hair  and  play 
with  him.  He  took  a  patronising,  anxious 
interest  in  the  infant,  and  at  length  grew 
restless  if  some  days  passed  without  his  see¬ 
ing  baby.  McDonald  saw  what  the  matter 
was,  and,  after  some  training,  Hamish  under¬ 
stood  that  when  his  master  waved  his  hand 
and  said  “Baby”  he  had  leave  of  absence 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  he  used  to  start 
off  at  a  gallop,  and  soon  reach  Bolton’s, 


where  baby  and  he  would  have  a  romp.  One 
day  the  dog  and  child  were  playing.  Bolton 
lost  sight  of  them.  Presently  Hamish  came 
dashing  up  from  the  river-hank,  dripping 
wet,  and  showing  signs  of  distress.  Bolton 
ran  to  the  river,  and  "there  on  the  hank,  just 
out  of  the  water,  lay  baby,  soaking  wet  and 
quite  insensible.  He  soon  recovered,  hut  was 
too  young  to  explain,  and  nobody  knows  to 
this  day  whether  or  not  Hamish  performed 
an  act  of  heroism  and  saved  baby’s  life  that 
day.  McDonald  considers  he  must  have 
done  so,  because  ever  afterwards  the  dog  was 
not  at  ease  unless  he  got  away  every  day  to 
see  baby.  He  evidently  considered  his  fre¬ 
quent  presence  necessary  to  the  safety  of  his 
little  friend 

But  cattle  mustering  came  on.  Hamish. 
who  was  always  the  most  willing  of  workers, 
was  full  of  importance.  It  was  very  rough 
country,  with  much  thick  ti-tree  scrub  in 
places.  In  these  “scrubs”  the  half-wild, 
cattle  lurked,  and  Hamish  was  active  in 
dislodging  stragglers.  Two  wild  bullocks- 
had  given  much  trouble ;  McDonald  and 
Hamish  were  busily  engaged  in  trying  to 
force  one  of  them  to  join  the  mob,  when  the 
other  rushed  up  from  behind,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  had  tossed  the  collie  into  the  air  with 
one  of  his  long  horns.  Like  a  shot  McDonald 
gave  his  big  roan  horse  the  spur,  the  horse 
dashed  against  the  bullock,  sending  the 
beast  head  over  heels,  thus  averting  further 
injuries  to  Hamish  ;  then  his  rider,  tenderly 
lifting  the  suffering  dog,  carried  him  home. 
He  was  evidently  seriously  wounded.  The 
cruel  horn  had  gone  nearly  through  him. 
His  friend  and  master  jumped  on  a  fresh 
horse  and  rode  hard  to  the  nearest  town¬ 
ship,  thirty  miles  distant,  for  the  “vet.” 
When  the  “  vet  ”  arrived  he  said  he  could 
do  no  good.  McDonald  watched  his  suffer- 
ing  friend  all  night,  doing  what  he  could  to 
relieve  the  pain. 

Next  day  Bolton,  who  had  heard  of  the 
accident,  rode  up  with  baby.  The  child 
toddled  up,  and  put  his  chubby  arms  round 
the  old  dog’s  neck.  Hamish  had  just  strength- 
enough  to  lift  his  head  and  look  at  the  child. 
When  the  collie’s  head  dropped  on  the  floor 
again  the  light  had  gone  for  ever  from  the 
trusty  brown  eyes,  and  McDonald  could 
hardly  repress  a  pang  of  pain  when  he  saw 
that  the  old  dog’s  last  look  of  love  was  given 
to  baby. 

A  stone  in  the  orchard  marks  the  grave 
of  Hamish,  and  on  it  are  the  words  the 
Scotch  shepherd  uses  if  a  sheep  is  missing, 
when,  waving  his  hand  to  the  hill,  his  voice, 
with  something  of  a  wail  in  it,  rings  up  the 
mountain  side  to  his  collie  far  above  him, 
“  There’s  ane  awantin’.” 

Years  have  passed.  Bolton’s  baby  has. 
forgotten  the  friend  of  his  babyhood,  but  the 
dog’s  memory  is  still  green  in  one  heart ;  for, 
as  McDonald,  in  going  through  the  orchard, 
sometimes  passes  near  the  stone  that  marks 
the  spot  where  Hamish  lies,  his  eyes  are  so 
dim  that  he  cannot  read  the  words, 

“  There's  Ane  Awantin’. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FRESHMAN’S  LIFE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


"VT oav,  having  told  you  all  about  our  domes-  | 
tic  arrangements,  picture  to  yourself  this 
humble  and  somewhat  abashed  individual 
sitting  down  about  ten  o’clock  to  tea.  My 
next  disturbance  came  from  one  of  the  under¬ 
porters  bringing  in  my  luggage.  A  friendly 
person,  but  not  endowed  with  a  great  amount 
of  capacity  for  duly  ordering  things  or  for 
setting  down  luggage  right  side  uppermost, 
with  no  patronising  airs,  and  no  curious  looks 
about  the  eyes.  “  Good  deal  of  luggage, 
sir,”  he  remarked,  after  he  had  brought  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  package,  and  stood 
wiping  his  brow. 

“  Most  of  ’em  brings  up  a  goodish  bit ;  ”  a 
dark  saying  which  I  afterwards  interpreted 
to  mean!!  “  Most  freshmen  think  fit  to  over¬ 
tax  the  energies  of  Mr.  Under-Porter,  who 
ought  to  be  duly  compensated.”  This  I  dis¬ 
covered,  owing  to  a  curious  and  otherwise 
meaningless  pause  which  the  said  under¬ 
porter  performed  on  his  way  out ;  half-a- 
crown  lie  considered  good  compensation  for 
work  and  labour  done,  and  it  made  him  my 
friend  during  the  whole  of  my  University 
career. 

Note,  dear  reader,  for  reasons  which  I  will  ; 
presently  explain  unto  you,  that  it  is  a  very 
excellent  thing  to  make  friends  with  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  the  shape  of 
porters.  The  pile  ©f  luggage  rather  startled 
me  ;  unpacking  at  that  late  hour  was  a?i  im¬ 
possibility,  so  I  took  out  a  few  toilet  things 
and  my  night-shirt,  put  out  the  light,  and 
went  to  bed.  Think  of  me  now,  kind  reader, 
after  my  wearisome  and  exciting  day,  sleep-  \ 
ing  away  peacefully  the  hours  of  my  first  i 
night  in  College,  a  not  quite  full-fledged  un-  ' 
dergraduate.  How  shall  I  describe  to  you 
my  sensations  on  waking  up  next  morning  ?  j 
When  any  important  change  comes  in  upon 
one’s  life  we  never  really  feel  the  true  effect 
of  it  at  once.  Its  real  meaning  dawns  upon 
us  after  the  first  excitement  has  worn  off 
during  the  peaceful  hours  of  a  good  night’s 
rest. 

The  first  day  is  a  day  of  transition ;  we  have 
not  yet  thrown  off  the  old,  we  have  not  yet 
put  on  the  new.  But  during  the  night  hours 
the  old  departs  entirely,  leaving  us  for  good 
or  evil  at  the  mercy  of  the  new.  Then  with 
waking  comes  the  morning,  the  new  reality 
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bursts  upon  us,  the  new  life  has  begun.  So 
it  was  on  this  eventful  morning,  when  the 
memories  of  yesterday’s  bustle  and  commo¬ 
tion  were  banished  by  the  ringing  of  the 
chapel  bell.  Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Johnson 
knocked  at  my  door,  bringing  the  necessary 
water,  hot  and  cold,  for  my  ablutions.  She 
seemed  in  a  better  humour  this  morning, 
which  I  was  pleased  at. 

While  I  was  dressing  I  heard  her  busily 
making  the  sitting-room  tidy  and  preparing 
breakfast.  Presently  she  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  order  anything  for  breakfast.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  thought  I  should  like  something  hot. 
My  thoughts,  however,  suggested  nothing- 
more  exciting  than  a  chop. "  So  I  informed 
her  of  my  wishes  in  my  most  easy  manner. 
I  thought  I  was  getting  on  comfortably 
now  ;  hut  lo  !  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as 
the  ordering  of  a  chop,  there  was  a  pitfall 
ready  to  swallow  up  the  unwary  and  simple 
one. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Johnson  came  to 
my  door  and  told  me  that  I  had  better  give 
her  an  order  for  the  kitchens.  Well,  there 
was  nothing  so  very  tenable  in  this,  I 
thought,  so  I  emerged  from  my  bedroom, 
and  taking  a  sheet  of  note-paper  from  my 
travelling  writing-ease,  I  began  to  compose 
the  necessary  order  for  the  kitchens.  I 
began  thus  :  “  Trim  Coll.” — I  knew  that  was 
right  enough — “Oct.  22,  186-.  To  the  Head 
Cook  ” — I  fancied  this  must  show  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  that  I  knew. all  about  it — “Sir,  Be 
good  enough  to  send  me  one  chop  for  break¬ 
fast  at  8.30.  Yours  faithfully,  John  B — . 
P.S. — I  like  it  well  done.”  Leaving  this  do¬ 
cument  on  the  table,  I  proceeded  to  complete 
my  toilet.  Again  my  worthy  bedmalcer 
resumed  her  occupations.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  I  heard  a  giggle,  which  was  at  once 
suppressed ;  and  then  there  came  another 
knock  at  the  door.  “  Please,  sir,  this  will 
never  do.  I  am  sure  you  won’t  mind  my 
telling  you,  hut  the  gentlemen  don’t  write 
orders  like  this.  Just  a  scrap  of  paper  will 
do,  and  ‘Chop,’  with  your  name  and  date,  is 
all  the  cooks  want.”  I  blushed  crimson,  and 
wrote  again  as  she  directed  me,  and  sent  her 
off  with  the  new  order.  Verily,  I  thought  to 
myself,  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
ways  of  College  life  ;  there  is  a  pitfall  at 


every  step  ;  hut  I  felt  thankful  to  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  that  she  had  lent  me  a  helping  hand  out 
of  this  one  into  which  I  had  stumbled  in  my 
blindness ;  and  I  determined,  as  soon  as. 
might  be,  to  get  on  good  terms  with  her, 
confess  my  green  innocence,  and  trust  to  her 
for  guidance  in  the  future. 

And  now,  while'  my  chop  is  cooking,  please 
take  a  walk  with  me  round  the  room  in  which 
I  stayed  for  the  whole  of  my  time  at  College, 
and  which  makes  so  pleasant  a  background 
to  the  happy  scenes  with  which  that  time  was 
filled.  A  square  room  with  a  nice  comfort¬ 
able  fireplace,  a  capacious  mantel-piece,  and 
over  it  a  handsome  glass.  Low  hook-cases 
round  two  sides,  a  convenient  sideboard  with 
many  cupboards,  a  goodly  table  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  some  by  no  means  uncomfortable 
chairs  ;  the  room  itself  being  lofty  and  about 
twelve  feet  square.  My  bedroom  was  small, 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  size  of  the  “keep¬ 
ing-room  ”  (this  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
sitting-room),  hut  there  was  just  room  in  it 
to  tub  with  comfort.  Then,  Mrs.  Johnson 
being  absent,  we  may  pry  into  the  third 
room,  which  belongs  especially  to  her,  the 
“gyp-room.”  It  is  pantry,  scullery,  and 
larder,  all  rolled  into  one,  with  a  sink  and 
water-tap,  and  a  goodly-sized  wine-bin.  Now 
let  us  look  out  of  that  window  into  New 
Court. 

Dear  old  court,  you  have  not  very  many 
architectural  beauties  to  recommend  you. 
hut  I  .  love  those  tall  Avails  pierced  with 
so  many  windows  and  lettered  doonvays. 
Ever  and  arnu  comes  a  merry  laugh  across 
the  court,  a  hearty  vvelcome  as  old  friends- 
meet  again  after  the  separation  of  the  Long- 
Vacation.  In  the  centre  a  circle  of  greenest 
grass,  sacred  to  the  feet  of  felloAvs,  but  not 
to  be  trodden  on  by  the  clumsy -footed  under¬ 
graduate.  The  staircases  are  full  of  life,  at 
each  door  the  shoeblack  is  busy  surrounded 
by  shoes  and  boots  innumerable ;  gyps  and 
helps  and  bedmakers  flit  hither  and  thither  ; 
Avhite-capped  cooks  carry  boxes  on  their 
heads  containing  matutinal  refreshments  for 
the  inner  man.  I  see  one  of  them  approach' 
Letter  L  ;  yes,  my  breakfast  comes.  Tap 
“Come  in.”  My  chop  arrives,  and  is  de¬ 
posited  by  Mr.  Cook  by  the  fire. 

(To  bo  continued .) 
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The  second  half  of  my  aviary,  like  that  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  consists 
of  two  parts,  one  covered  in  and  one  open  at 
the  top  and  sides.  It  is  planted  with  grass, 
Avhich,  by-the-by,  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing- 
condition  after  the  late  severe  Avinter,  and 
must  he  reneAved,  and  contains  the  folloAving 
shrubs :  Euonymus,  furze,  ivy,  laurel,  box, 
holly,  oleander,  and  tAvo  other  plants  of 
which  I  do  not  knoAV  the  names.  The  oleander 
is  groAving  up  again,  although  I  thought  it 
Avas  dead,  and  appears  to  he  of  a  hardier 
nature  than  the  Australian  gum-trees,  Avhich 
perished  through  the  frost. 

The  inhabitants  are  many  and  varied,  hut 
generally  of  smaller  size  than  those  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Zebra  finches  ai-e  the 
most  numerous,  and  their  number  I  do  not 
exactly  knoAV,  for,  like  the  Irishman’s  pigs, 
they  Avill  not  stay  quiet  to  he  counted.  Most 
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of  them,  hoA\reArer,  are  males,  as  I  lost  a 
number  of  the  females  in  the  early  spring 
from  egg-binding.  Another  year  I  shall  take 
,them  all  in,  and  only  leave  out  the  male 
birds,  Avhich  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  weather 
in  the  least.  Last  year  they  bred  very  freely, 
and  this  year  (1886)  I  have  had  several  nests 
and  a  good  many  young  ones,  so  that  I  hope 
to  realise  my  long-cherished  ambition  of 
filling  a  large  cage  Avith  the  progeny  of  a 
couple  of  birds,  as  Mr.  Wiener  did  some 
years  ago  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  silver-bills  appear  to  he  as  hardy  as  the 
zebras,  but  the  hens  succumbed,  all  of  them, 

I  regret  to  say,  to  the  weather,  and  I  have 
only  males  of  this  species  left.  Both  zebra 
finches  and  silver  hills  are  cheap,  about  five 
shillings  to  seATen  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
pair. 

I  fancy  that  I  have  to  thank  the  mice  for 
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some,  at  least,  of  my  losses,  for  in  the  Avinter 
those  pernicious  vermin  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  snug  quarters,  and,  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  my  little  feathered  folks’  nests, 
drive  out  the  rightful  OAvners  during,  the 
night,  Avhen  the  cold  and  fright  combined 
destroy  them  before  morning.  Traps  the 
small  rodents  Avill  not  enter,  and  poison  they 
Avill  no  longer  touch,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  Avhat. 
to  do.  I  have  tried  chloride  of  lime  for  stop¬ 
ping  up  their  holes,  but  after  a  time  it  loses 
its  pungent  smell,  and  then  the  mice  quietly 
burrow  through  it.  Portland  cement  keeps 
them  out,  of  course,  hut  they  come  in  through 
the  Avires,  or  they  make  long  tunnels  under¬ 
ground  and  come  up  in  the  grass.  Hanging 
up  the  nests  and  the  seed-pans  is  a  palliative 
certainly,  hut  some  of  the  birds  breed  in 
bushes,  and  there  the  mice  find  them  out  and. 
suck  the  eggs. 
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To  pass  on  from  these  plagues  of  the  aviary, 

I  have  some  beautiful  pheasant  finches, 
otherwise  St.  Helena  waxbills,  Cordon  Bleus, 
orange-cheeked  and  common  waxbills,  and 
-white-headed  nuns.  Of  these  the  first  and 
last  only  are  hardy  and  can  stand  the  winter 
out  of  doors,  all  the  others  must  be  taken 
in  at  the  first  approach  of  cold  weather.  I 
have  had  nests  from  several  of  them,  but  no 
young,  or  even  eggs,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
but  may  be  more  fortunate  another  summer. 

My  parson  and  diamond  sparrows  are 
splendid  birds,  and  have  nested  repeatedly, 
but  have  not  been  successful  in  rearing  their 
broods.  The  females  are  very  susceptible  to 
egg- binding,  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
the  other  members  of  their  family.  One 
parson  finch,  or  sparrow,  took  a  fancy  to  a 
hen  silver- bill,  and  they  made  a  match  of  it ; 
but  though  a  considerable  number  of  eggs 
were  laid  there  was  no  other  result  from  the  { 
union.  Subsequently,  when  I  introduced  j 
some  more  silver-bills  into  the  aviary  the 
little  hen  deserted  her  mate  for  one  of  her 
own  kind,  and  the  poor  forsaken  parson  died, 
from  a  broken  heart  I  suppose — at  least,  I 
found  him  dead  one  day  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  cause. 

The  Cordon  Bleus  have  had  a  nest,  but  did 
not  rear  their  young,  as  I  find  is  usually  the 


The  St.  Helena  waxbills — rather  absurdly 
called  pheasant  finches — are  as  pretty  and 
graceful  as  they  are  inoffensive  and  interest¬ 
ing,  but  I  have  had  no  luck  with  them, 
having  lost  all  the  females,  and  the  males 
have  not  made  up  to  any  other  kind, 
although  there  are  odd  grey  waxbills  and 
others  about,  albeit  I  am  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sex  to  which  they  belong. 

I  have  not  been  very  fortunate  with  my 
blackcaps,  and  at  present  have  only  a  solitary 
female,  which,  however,  has  been  in  my  pos¬ 
session  for  several  years,  and  is  very  healthy 
and  in  good  condition.  I  take  her  in,  of 
course,  during  the  winter,  for  all  birds  of 
j  passage,  I  find,  are  more  intolerant  of  the 
cold  than  most  of  the  foreign  inhabitants  of 
the  aviary.  She  sings  a  pretty  little  song, 

!  however,  though  in  a  more  subdued  tone  than 
the  male,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  songsters 
out,  if  not  the  very  first.  True,  I  have  never 
attempted  to  keep  a  nightingale,  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  blackcap  ranks  second,  at 
all  events,  being  far  superior  to  throstle, 
lark,  linnet,  or  canary.  There  is  but  one 
drawback  to  keeping  blackcaps — they  are 
soft-billed  birds,  and  require  food  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  them,  which  is  somewhat 
of  a  nuisance  ;  but  they  are  not  difficult  to 
please,  and,  during  the  summer  at  any  rate, 
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•ease  with  these  exceedingly  pretty  and  amus¬ 
ing  little  birds.  They  are  rather  quarrelsome, 
but  so  tiny,  their  attacks  are  without  ill- 
consequence  to  their  fellow-captives,  except  j 
in  the  case  of  still  smaller  birds,  such  as  the  I 
avadavats,  orange-breasted  waxbills,  and  j 
little  grey  waxbills,  from  which  they  will 
strip  every  feather  excepting  those  of  the 
wings  and  tail.  In  a  cage  that  is  out  of 
doors,  where  they  have  more  room,  they  do 
not,  I  find,  interfere  with  their  companions. 
All  these  birds  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  dealers’  shops,  and  their  price  varies  from 
four  shillings  to  ten  shillings  a  pair. 

I  must  here  retrace  my  steps  a  little  to 
mention  that  my  bachelor  zebra  finches — of 
which  there  is  a  preponderance  in  the  aviary 
- — join  together  two  and  two  to  build  a  nest 
and  set  up  a  pretence  of  housekeeping.  The 
two  friends  who  have  thus  started  a  menage 
together  usually  sit  side  by  side,  plume  each 
other’s  heads  and  feed  each  other,  just  as  if 
they  were  a  real  pair,  even  to  taking  their 
turn  on  the  empty  nest.  I  do  not  find  that 
they  make  up  to  single  ladies  of  another 
species,  as  the  sparrows  do,  except  that  on 
one  occasion  I  had  a  solitary  zebra  finch — I 
forget  whether  male  or  female — that  paired 
with  a  diamond  sparrow.  A  nest,  I  recollect, 
was  made,  eggs  were  deposited  and  duly 
brooded,  but  without  any  result,  though  Mr. 
Wiener  relates  that  mules  between  the  two 
species  have  actually  been  produced. 


live  almost  entirely  on  the  flies  and  other 
insects  they  are  able  to  catch  in  the  aviary, 
into  which  I  attract  them  (the  flies)  by  means 
of  suitable  baits. 

Yellow-hammers  are  very  handsome,  but 
not  interesting  birds  ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
damage  the  plants,  but  do  not  get  tame,  and 
consequently  are  not  often  seen.  Nearly 
related  to  them,  though  of  foreign  extrac¬ 
tion,  are  the  American  blue  or  indigo  birds 
and  the  nonpareils.  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  handsomer  than  the  former  in  his  full 
dress  after  spending  the  winter  in  his  sombre 
suit  of  grey  out  of  doors,  except  the  latter, 
which  is  always  beautiful,  but  more  brilliant 
in  summer,  when,  in  the  aviary,  he  is  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye  ;  but  he  is  delicate,  at 
least  comparatively  so,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  capable  of  standing  an  inclement 
winter  as  the  blue  bunting.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  females  of  these  species  are  so 
seldom  imported,  those  individuals  that  at 
different  times  were  sold  to  me  for  such 
having  turned  out  to  be  males  in  their  im¬ 
mature  plumage,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  adult  female. 

I  may  here  add  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  full  Ijeauty  of  the  nonpareil,  he  should 
not  only  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
insect  food,  but  should  also  be  turned  out 
of  doors  into  a  good-sized,  rvell-planted  gar¬ 
den  aviary  during  the  summer,  from  which, 
however,  according  to  my  experience,  he 


ought  to  be  taken  in  about  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Other  amateurs,  however,  I  believe 
have  wintered  him  successfully  out  of  doors. 

I  have  read  that  mules  between  the  canary 
and  the  indigo  and  nonpareil  buntings  have 
been  produced,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 
The  price  of  the  indigo  birds  is  about  six 
shillings  or  eight  shillings  apiece,  that  of  the 
nonpareils  seven  shillings  anil  sixpence  or  ten 
shillings  each. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  last  summer 
(1885)  put  some  yellow-hammers’  eggs  under 
a  canary  that  hatched  and  brought  up  one 
of  the  young  ones,  which  proved  to  be  a 
male,  and  a  very  fine  fellow,  but  extremely 
wild,  though  born  and  bred  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory,  from  which  he  escaped  one  day  and  was 
never  seen  again.  My  canaries,  however, 
are  not  so  complaisant,  but  resolutely  turn 
out  every  strange  egg  I  have  introduced  into 
their  nests,  even  that  of  the  greenfinch,  which 
is  almost  indistinguishable  from  their  own. 
In  the  aviary,  however,  I  fancy  they  regain 
in  no  small  degree  their  natural  instincts, 
lost  or  blunted  from  long  confinement  in  a 
cage. 

Finding  that  the  redpolls  I  possess  were  in 
danger  of  being  killed  by  the  parrakeets, 
I  transferred  them,  notwithstanding  their 
plant-picking  proclivities,  into  my  second 
aviary,  where  the  hen  made  a  pretty  little 
nest  in  a  euonymus,  and  laid  six  eggs,  upon 
which  she  sat  very  constantly,  but  a  robin 
ate  them  every  one,  and  she  did  not  try  again. 
The  nest  was  made  very  late,  and  so  far  this 
year  (June)  she  has  not  attempted  to  build ; 
but,  as  the  cock  is  feeding  her  every  day,  I 
hope  she  soon  will ;  and,  as  I  have  turned 
the  red  robins  out,  and  taken  the  blue  robins 
indoors,  I  hope  she  will  be  more  successful. 
I  may  state  that  last  moult  the  male  donned 
his  pretty  pink  vest,  and  both  he  and  his 
little  wife  have  bright  red  bonnets  on  their 
heads,  which  is  not  usual  with  captive  red¬ 
polls.  They  are  somewhat  destructive  among 
the  plants,  but  so  very  pretty  and  tame  l 
have  to  put  up  with  their  mischief. 

The  canaries,  too,  I  have  had  to  remove 
here  also  from  the  parrakeet  aviary,  and  they 
have  made  themselves  quite  at  home  among 
the  boughs,  which  they  do  not  now  interfere 
with  very  much,  for  I  take  the  precaution  of 
giving  them  every  day  some  green  food  they 
like  better.  One  of  the  hens — there  are  three 
of  them,  and  one  cock — built  a  very  neat 
nest  in  a  clump  of  box,  and  brought  up  her 
brood  very  successfully,  but  unfortunately  as 
soon  as  the  little  ones  left  the  nest  they  were 
set  upon  by  one  of  my  hen  Californian  quails, 
and  either  killed  or  so  severely  injured  that, 
with  one  exception,  they  died.  The  survivor, 
however,  is  strong  and  healthy,  and,  I  think, 
a  male.  The  mother  is  sitting  again,  this 
time  on  three  eggs  only.  The  other  hens 
are  old,  and  only  one  has  laid,  but  did  not 
hatch.  I  may  say  that  they  have  hemp  « 

j  discretion. 

|  I  know  of  no  birds  so  attractive  as  the 

!  'Californian  quails  :  the  male  with  his  Bed 
Indian  plume  and  general  appearance,  his 
funny  bark,  like  a  young  puppy,  and  bold 
and  martial  bearing;  and  the  demure  little 
hens,  so  tame  and  confiding  that  they  will  let 
me  stroke  them  and  take  them  up  in  my 
hand.  But  they  are  mischievous,  that  I 
admit,  and  resent  the  intrusion  of  strange 
birds  of  whatever  kind,  old  or  young,  into 
their  society  ;  so  that  I  have  to  watch  them 
carefully — I  mean  the  young  birds— or  they 
would  all  be  killed  directly  they  left  the  nest, 
which  undoubtedly  is  somewhat  of  a  draw¬ 
back  ;  but  the  quails  are  so  pretty  and  tame 
I  would  not  part  with  them  on  any  account. 
The  hens  lay  a  prodigious  number  of  egg-s, 
from  forty  to* fifty  each  a  year,  but  rarely  sit, 
or  even  make  a  nest.  The  eggs,  however, 
can  be  readily  hatched  by  small  bantam 
hens,  and  the  tiny  chicks  are  not  so  difficult 
to  rear  as  many  kinds  of  fancy  fowls.  The 
egg  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  creamy 
white,  more  or  less  thickly  spotted  and 
marked  with  brown  ;  it  is  usually  very  round 
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at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  and  I 
have  had  some  laid  that  were  almost  white. 


1  may  here  relate  an  amusing  adventure  I 
had  with,  one  of  my  cock  quails.  He  got  out 
of  the  aviary  one  day  as  I  was  going  in  and 
tiew  away  into  a  neighbouring  garden.  I 
sent  a  servant  lad  after  him,  and  he  presently 
flew  up  into  one  of  the  linden-trees  over  the 
chicken  run,  where  he  sat  pluming  himself 
for  some  time  and  apparently  enjoying  the 
situation  ;  his  wife,  however,  was  uneasy 
at  his  absence,  and  kept  running  up  and 
down  inside  the  aviary,  calling  to  him ; 
so  he  answered  her  and  presently  flew 
down  on  the  ground,  when  Iris  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  game  bantam  cock, 
with  which  he  at  once  began  to  fight 
through  the  wires.  The  thought  struck  me 
that  if  1  could  get  him  into  the  chicken  run 
lie  would  be  safe  ;  so  I  opened  the  door  and 


gently  drove  him  towards  it.  He  took  the 
hint  at  once  and  ran  in,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  battle  with  the  bantam  cock, 
whom  he  routed  completely,  as  well  as  a 
young  cockerel  that  attacked  him  directly 
the  old  fellow  had  taken  to  his  heels. 

A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  defeat  the 
'  cockerel,  and  then  the  victorious  quail  barked 
loudly  and  commenced  to  chase  the  bantam 
liens,  which  retreated,  terrified,  into  their 
house,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  the 
valorous  “lied  Indian  chief.”  This  was  my 
opportunity  ;  I  immediately  closed  the  door, 
and  catching  my  gentleman,  restored  him  to 
his  lawful  spouse,  who  resented  his  escapade 
by  pecking  him  sharply  and  chasing  him 
about  the  place,  for  although  so  valiant 
when  abroad,  he  is  terribly  hen-pecked  at 
home.  He  invariably  fights  my  foot  when  I 
go  to  feed  them  of  a  morning,  and  when  he 
thinks  he  has  punished  me  sufficiently,  barks 
loudly  and  flaps  his  wings.  These  birds,  at 
one  time  very  expensive,  can  now  be  bought 
for  about  fifteen  shillings  a  pair,  or  less. 

Of  doves  I  have  here  five  specimens  be¬ 
longing  to  four  different  species,  namely,  an 
Egyptian  turtle,  a  common  collared  turtle, 
an  Australian  green-winged  pigeon,  and  a 
pair  of  bronze-spotted  wing  doves.  The  two 
first  named  have  made  a  match  of  it  and  are 
sitting  on  a  pair  of  eggs.  As  the  Egyptian  sits 
during  the  day,  I  presume  he  is  the  male. 
The  eggs  are  small  and  appear  to  have  young 
ones  in  them.  The  cross,  however,  is  not  a 
novel  one,  for  it  has  occurred  at  the  Zoo, 
v  here  a  number  of  young  ones  have  been 
produced  as  small  as  their  mother,  but  exactly 
resembling  in  colour  their  darker  father. 

The  bronze-spotted  doves  are  pretty  little 
things  about  the  size  of  a  thrush  ;  they  have 
made  a  nest  but  have  not  as  yet  laid.  I 
thought  to  have  left  them  out  last  winter,  but 
they  appeared  to  feel  the  cold  so  acutely  I 
was  compelled  to  take  them  in,  but  turned 
them  out  again  about  the 'end  of  April,  .since 
which  date  we  have  had  some  tolerably  cold 
weather,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  them  at  all  prejudicially.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  apparently 
tame  in  the  house,  they  are  exceedingly  wild 
in  the  aviary,  dashing  about  frantically  when 
any  one  goes  near,  or  even  passes  by  at  a 
distance,  and  this  shyness  I  find  is  constitu¬ 
tional  with  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
dove  family.  The  harlequin  doves,  perhaps, 
are  the  least  addicted  to  knocking  themselves 
about  of  any  of  them,  and  then  the  green¬ 
winged  pigeons,  but  take  them  for  all  in  all, 

I  cannot  recommend  any  of  the  Columbidce 
as  nice  aviary  birds,  and  when  those  I  now 
possess  shall,  in  due  course,  join  the  great 
majority,  I  have  no  intention  of  replacing 
them.  The  price  of  the  Egyptian  turtle  is 
about  one  pound  a  pair,  that  of  the  bronze- 
spotted  doves  ten  shillings  a  couple.  The 
harlequins  are  worth  from  fifteen  shillings  to 
eighteen  shillings  a  pair,  but  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  purchased  for  considerably  less. 

I  did  not  keep  my  harlequins  long  enough 
to  give  them  a  chance  of  nesting,  but  in  the 
aviary  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  transferred  them 
they  have  bred  very  freely,  although  so  far  ; 
they  have  not  managed  to  fully  rear  any  of  ! 
their  young.  They  sit  on  the  eggs  assiduously,  { 
take  great  care  of  the  little  ones  until  they  j 
are  about  half  grown,  then  they  cease  to  j 
brood  them  at  night,  and  the  poor  little  crea-  | 
tures  die  from  cold. 

My  hedge-sparrows  are,  as  they  always 
have  been,  great  favourites,  but  unfortunately  ( 
I  have  lost  the  male,  and  though  the  little  hen  1 
built  her  nest  as  usual,  this  year  in  a  small 
fir-tree,  and  laid  her  eggs,  she  did  not  sit  on  ! 
them,  as  if  conscious  that  there  would  be  no 
use  in  her  doing  so.  I  think  I  must  make  j 
an  exception  in  her  favour  and  get  another 
male,  for  as  a  rule  I  do  not  replace  a  bird  that  ! 
dies,  preferring  to  buy  some  new  species — or 
at  least  one  that  I  have  not  possessed  for  a 
long  time. 

It  is  a  pity  the  robin-redbreast  should  be 
so  pugnacious,  and — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — im-  j 
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bued  with  cannibal  propensities,  for  he  is  a 
pretty  bird,  and  a  most  sweet  singer  ;  but  he 
is  positively  inadmissible  in  a  mixed  aviary, 
not  even  the  domed  nests  of  the  zebra  finches 
and  the  cocoanut-shells  of  the  budgerigars 
standing  between  him  and  the  gratification 
of  his  taste  for  veufs  cm  vaturcl.  He  mur¬ 
dered  his  wife  too !  and  then  I  turned  him 
adrift  into  a  little  wood  opposite  where  I  live, 
into  which  at  various  times  I  have  let  loose 
sundry  quails— not  Californian — and  doves  I 
did  not  want  to  keep. 

Talking  about  Californian  quails  reminds 
me  that  I  have  bought  another  hen,  which 
was  at  once  set  upon  and  nearly  killed  by 
“  Jenny,”  the  tame  little  creature  I  have  had. 


so  long,  and  that  looks  so  gentle  and  inoffen¬ 
sive,  but  is  nevertheless  a  most  determined  1 
little  vixen. 

(To  be  continued.)  7 
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HOW  A  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE  WAS  PAID. 


A  YEAR  or  two  before  I  returned  from 
South  Africa  I  had  a  very  bad  attack 
of  fever.  The  illness,  in  fact,  was  so  severe 
that,  when  all  danger  was  over,  my  nerves 
were  so  completely  unstrung  that  I  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence  in  order 
to  try  and  recruit  my  strength.  I  obtained 
the  required  permission  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  after  discussing  the  matter  with 
my  friends,  decided  on  making  an  excursion 
to  Wellington  and  the  interior. 

The  morning  I  started  seemed  as  though 
specially  made  for  travelling,  for  the  air  was 
-clear,  with  a  gentle  wind  blowing  and  caress¬ 
ing  one’s  cheek,  while  the  sky  overhead  was 
of  a  clear  blue  without  a  sign  of  a  cloud  to 
be  seen.  In  capital  spirits  I  took  my  seat  in 
the  train  which  was  to  bear  me  on  the  first 
part  of  my  journey,  and  as  we  steamed 
slowly  out  of  the  station  I  pictured  to  myself 
with  some  amusement  the  comical  surprise 
•of  the  farmers  and  Dutch  Boers  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  line  some  years  back.  When  the 
first  train  was  run  the  most  influential  among 
them  were  offered  seats  for  the  trial  journey, 
and  were  heard  to  feelingly  exclaim  when¬ 
ever  the  engine  passed  over  rough  ground 
such  as  would  try  their  horses,  ‘  ‘  Ach  now  ! 
She  feels  it,  poor  thing  !  Listen  to  her  blow¬ 
ing  !  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trip  they  went  in 
a  body  to  admire  the  locomotive,  while  some 
of  them  approvingly  patted  its  sides,  until, 
chancing  to  put  their  hands  on  one  of  the 
hot  parts,  their  language  became  more  ex¬ 
pressive  than  polite,  and  they  gave  it  rather  a 
wider  berth  for  the  future. 

The  scenery  we  passed  through  formed  a 
splendid  picture,  the  small  outlying  hamlets, 
and  pretty  white-walled  villas  surrounded 
by  prolific  flowering  shrubs  and  graceful 
pines,  giving  a  varied  appearance  to  the 
panorama  that  unfolded  itself  before  us. 

In  the  carriage  I  made  the  acquaintance 
■of  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  for  some 
years  in  the  colony,  and  who  so  interested 
me  in  his  stories  and  anecdotes  about  the 
places  we  passed  through,  that  it  was  with 
no  small  surprise  that  I  heard  the  guard  shout 
out  “  Wellington,”  and  found  that  1  had 
reached  my  temporary  stopping-place. 

One  of  the  stories  my  new  friend  told  me 
was  about  the  “  Bayne’s  Kloof  Gang,”  and 
as  it  has  some  reference  to  what  I  am  telling 
you  about,  I  will  just  sketch  the  outlines  for 
you.  _ 

This  Bayne’s  Kloof  had  been  the  haunt  of 
•  a  gang  of  robbers  who  were  for  years  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood  until  Nemesis 
■overtook  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  they  were  all  either  shot  or  hanged. 
This  survivor,  although  desperately  wounded, 
had  managed  to  escape  to  the  narrator’s 
farm,  and  had  piteously  begged  not  to  be 
given  up.  Through  the  intercession  of  the 
gentleman’s  wife,  although  against  his  own 
judgment,  he  had  concealed  the  man,  and, 
after  shaving  olf  his  beard  and  moustache, 
had  given  him  work  on  his  own  farm,  which 
was  very  rarely  visited  by  any  stranger. 

He  had  never  regretted  this  act  o£  his,  for 
the  ex-robber  was  devoted  to  his  benefactor, 
and  seemed  to  consider  it  the  duty  of  his 
life  to  repay  by  every  means  in  his  power  the 
act  of  kindness  which  had  saved  him  from  a 
felon’s  death. 

My  companion  I  found  was,  like  myself, 
bound  for  Wellington,  and  we  both  made 
our  way  to  the  solitary  inn,  or,  as  the  owner 
preferred  to  call  it,  hotel  the  place  boasted 
■of.  It  was  a  one-storeyed  building  with  bed¬ 
rooms,  kitchens,  etc.,  on  the  same  floor,  so 
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that  one  was  not  much  troubled  with  climb¬ 
ing  upstairs.  The  landlord  was  a  powerful, 
broad-shouldered  Yorkshireman,  with  a  face 
expressive  of  great  good-humour,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  little  fond  of  the  Cape  “smoke,”  as 
they  call  the  native  brandy. 

After  doing  full  justice  to  a  rough  though 
first-rate  meal,  I  took  a  stroll  round  the  town 
to  see  what  it  was  like.  It  consisted  of  one 
long,  straggling  street,  with  a  few  outlying 
huts  for  the  nigger  population,  numerous 
specimens  of  which  could  be  seen  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  lounging  about  in  happy  oblivion  of  all 
such  annoyances  as  Queen’s  taxes  and  water- 
rates.  In  the  distance  a  range  of  hills  were 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  their  dark  forms 
showing  up  well  against  the  deep-blue  of  the 
heavens,  while  in  the  midst  of  them  was  one 
decent  pass — the  Bayne’s  Kloof  pass  I  was 
telling  you  about. 

I  did  not  stop  out  long,  but  retired  early  to 
my  bed,  and  was  soon  in  happy  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  numerous  bloodthirsty  insects,  who 
looked  upon  me  in  somewhat  the  same  light 
as  cannibals  are  said  to  regard  a  fat  sailor. 

The  following  morning  my  companion, 

whose  name  was  L - ,  started  for  his  home 

up-country,  first  extracting  a  promise  from 
me  that  as  soon  as  I  left  Wellington  I  would 
pay  him  a  visit  and  see  what  I  thought  of  a 
Cape  farmer’s  life. 

I  only  stopped  a  day  or  two  longer  at  the 
inn,  seeing  as  much  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  people  as  possible,  and  then 
booked  <a  seat  in  the  mail-cart  for  the  nearest 
point  it  passed  to  L - ’s  farm.  This  con¬ 

veyance  was  a  roughly -put-together  cart  with 
four  wdieels  and  tough  springs  of  Malay 
manufacture.  It  was  drawn  by  four  horses 
of  partly  Arab  partly  English  breed  ;  and 
as  the  Jehu  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the 
most  reckless  drivers  at  the  Cape,  you  may 
guess  we  went  along  at  a  pretty  fair  rate. 
In  fact,  we  jumped  and  jolted  over  the  rough 
uneven  ground,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  journey  my  bones  seemed  as  though 
they  would  fall  apart  were  it  not  for  my  skin 
holding  them  together. 

I  intended  to  spend  a  short  time  at  the 
rough  apology  for  an  inn,  so  did  not  get  up  in 
time  to  see  my  late  companions  start  on  their 
journey,  but  thankfully  gave  my  wearied 
frame  an  extra  spell  in  bed.  After  break¬ 
fasting  I  took  a  walk  to  the  top  of  the  pass 
in  which  my  resting-place  was  situated,  and 
got  a  splendid  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

To  the  right  one  could  see  the  yellow  un¬ 
dulating  cornfields  stretching  away  for  miles, 
while  to  the  left  the  long  narrow  strips  of 
green  marked  the  orange-groves,  with  their 
deep-yellow  fruit  showing  out  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the 
trees.  At  times  the  sugar-bird  would  dart 
past,  its  yellowish  plumage  and  long  red  tail 
looking  like  a  flash  of  gold  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Altogether  it  formed  as  beautiful 
a  scene  as  one  could  wish  to  gaze  upon,  and 
it  was  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  I  wended  my 
way  back  to  the  prosaic  inn. 

I  arranged  that  night  with  the  landlord  to 
let  me  have  a  horse,  and  very  early  the  next 
morning  started  on  my  journey  to  my  friend’s 
home.  On  my  arrival  there  I  was  greeted 
most  cordially,  and  after  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  family  was  shown  my  room,  and 
left  to  wash  off  some  of  the  dust  and  dirt  that 
covered  my  face  like  a  mask. 

After  dinner  my  host  took  me  for  a  stroll 
round  the  place,  and  mentioned  to  me  that 
he  had  been  obliged  that  morning  to  dismiss 
one  of  the  Kaffirs  for  some  very  serious  faults. 


The  man  had  left  vowing  to  be  revenged,  and 

L - discovered  after  he  had  gone  that  one 

of  the  revolvers  was  missing  from  his  room. 
This  caused  him  some  uneasiness,  as  he  knew 
that  the  man  was  a  thoroughly  bad  character, 
and  would  be  only  too  ready  to  do  the  family 
an  injury  if  he  could  do  so  with  impunity. 

L — —  hardly  thought  that  he  would  dare 
to  risk  his  neck,  but,  believing  in  the  proverb 
that  “to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,” 
he  had  taken  every  precaution  against  the 
dark-skinned  thief. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jeff  Robson,  the  ex-robber, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  him  remark¬ 
ably  well-read,  and  seemingly  possessed  of 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  relating 
to  every  variety  of  subject.  In  fact,  his  con¬ 
versation  so  interested  me  that  I  sat  up  half 
the  night  listening  to  his  accounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places  lie  had  visited  before  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  he  had  no  control  almost 
forced  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Bayne’s 
Kloof  Gang. 

The  next  day  or  two  were  spent  in  riding 
and  shooting  about  the  rough  country  sur¬ 
rounding  the  farm,  but  although  we  were  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  look-out  we  discovered  no  trace 
of  the  Kaffir,  and  L - came  to  the  conclu¬ 

sion  that  he  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
began  to  dismiss  all  his  fears  and  look  upon 
the  fellow’s  threats  as  mere  bombast. 

The  last  day  but  one  of  my  stay  was  fright¬ 
fully  hot,  so  I  did  not  go  out  until  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  my  host,  Robson,  and  myself  went 
for  a  stroll  to  a  place  in  the  jungle  where 
was  a  tree  of  a  most  peculiar  and  fantastic 
shape.  We  were  all  standing  looking  at  this 
strange  freak  of  nature,  when  Robson  sud¬ 
denly  hurled  L - -  on  one  side,  while  at  the 

same  moment  a  sharp  report  broke  the  silence 
and  the  ex-robber  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
groan.  Instinctively  I  turned  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  shot  had  come,  and  just 
caught  sight  of  the  black  body  of  a  Kaffir  dis¬ 
appearing  through  the  bushes.  Hardly 
knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  dashed  after 
him  and  just  managed  to  keep  him  in  sight 
until  we  reached  a  piece  of  open  country. 
Here  I  saw  that  he  had  gained  upon  me  con¬ 
siderably,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
chase,  I  stopped  and  fired  after  him  with  my 
revolver.  My  nerves,  however,  were  shaken 
by  the  running  and  excitement,  and  every 
one  of  my  shots  went  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
I  saw  the  Kaffir  with  a  gesture  of  derision 
plunge  into  the  forest  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plain. 

After  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the 
place  where  he  had  disappeared,  I  slowly  and 
sadly  wended  my  way  back,  greatly  blaming 
myself  for  not.  having  stopped  by  the  stricken 
man  instead  of  dashing  off  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  to  try  and  avenge  him. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  decide  upon 
returning,  but  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
find  the  spot  1  wanted,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  long  and  tiring  search  that  I  at  last  found 
myself  at  the  small  open  glade  by  the  mis¬ 
fortune-bringing  tree. 

I  hurried  up  to  the  place  where  my  two 
friends  still  remained,  to  see  if  1  could  be  of 
any  service.  It  needed,  however,  no  doctor  to 
tell  that  Robson’s  days  were  numbered,  for 
already  the  clammy  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  It  is  never  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a 
strong  man  weep,  but  1  hope  never  again  to 
see  the  look  of  anguish  and  bitter  trouble 
that  was  stamped  upon  my  friend’s  face,  as 
with  fast-falling  tears  he  did  his  best  to  ease 
the  pain  of  the  man  who  had  so  nobly  saved 
his  benefactor’s  life  at  the  cost  of  his  own. 
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The  end  was  close  at  hand,  so  after  bend- 
iing  down  and  trying  to  say  a  few  words  of 
■comfort  to  the  stricken  man,  I  left  him  with 

L -  and  walked  away  so  as  not  to  intrude 

apon  their  last  good-bye. 


It  is  no  good  telling  you  youngsters  about 
the  trouble  and  grief  that  fell  upon  the 
household  when  they  heard  the  sad  news,  so 
I  will  only  tell  you  that  we  buried  our  com¬ 
rade  at  the  foot  of  one  of  his  favourite  trees 


and  put  up  a  simple  stone  tablet  giving  his 
name  and  the  date  of  his  death. 

My  friend’s  wife  planted  some  English 
flower’s  on  the  mound,  and  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  they  never  faded  or  died  for  want  of  care. 


THE 


OTTS  and  Surrey  were  easily  first  amongst 
the  counties,  but  how  to  arrange  the 
■others  is  a  difficult  problem.  One  county 
was  unmistakably  last,  and  that  was  Derby¬ 
shire,  which  won  not  a  single  match.  As 
Derbyshire  heads  the  list  in  alphabetical 
•order,  we  may  as  well  let  our  notes  follow  on 
in  the  old  fashion.  Derbyshire,  then,  expects 
to  meet,  at  Derby,  Kent  on  June  6th,  York¬ 
shire  on  June  27th,  and  Surrey  on  July  28th  ; 
and  at  Long  Eaton  there  is  to  he  a  match 
with  Lancashire  on  July  7th. 

Gloucestershire  won  three  matches,  over 
Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  Sussex^and  lost 
•six,  the  individual  averages  showing  a  great 
falling-off,  Dr.  \V.  G.  Grace  making  up  for 
his  vigour  against  the  Australians  by  the 
feeblest  of  Ms  county  campaigns.  Mr.  Brain 
heads  the  averages  with  30,  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
coming  next  with  only  28,  as  against  his  45 
last  year.  The  drawn  match  with  Notts  at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh  was  noticeable  for  the 
enormous  score  made  by  Shrewsbury,  who 
carried  his  bat  through  for  227.  He  is  the 
only  professional  who  has  ever  scored  for  his 
county  four  innings  of  over  two  hundred.  In 
1882,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  made  207 
against  Surrey,  in  1884  he  made  209  against 
Sussex,  and  in  1885  he  made  224  against 
Middlesex.  The  Surrey  match  at  Clifton 
was  marked  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Read’s  120  and 
not  out  50,  one  of  the  best  of  his  many  great 
performances.  Gloucestershire  is  a  county 
with  four  good  grounds.  At  Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh  Surrey  is  to  be  met  on  June  23rd,  at 
Gloucester  Yorkshire  is  to  he  met  on  June 
30th,  at  Clifton  Sussex  is  to  he  met  on  the  1st 
of  August,  Notts  on  the  Sth  of  August, 
Middlesex  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  Kent 
on  the  25th  of  August,  and  at  Cheltenham 
Lancashire  is  to  be  met  on  the  15th  of 
August,  and  Somersetshire  on  the  18th. 

Kent  played  fourteen  matches,  won  five 
and  lost  six.  In  the  averages  the  chief  place 
is  held  by  G.  G.  Hearne,  who  played  in  all 
matches,  and  averaged  38,  Lord  Harris  taking- 
second  place  with  35  in  nine  matches.  In 
howling,  Martin’s  record  comes  out  best,  it 
being  9  over  live  matches,  but  Wootton’s  16 
in  fourteen  matches,  and  the  20  and  22  of 
the  Hearnes,  who  each  bowled  in  thirteen 
matches,  show  where  the  work  was  done. 
The  best  thing  done  by  the  Kentishmen  in 
1886  was  the  defeat  of  the  Australians  ;  none 
■of  their  county  victories  came  up  to  that 
achievement.  The  wins  were  two  over  Derby¬ 
shire,  one  over  Sussex,  at  Brighton,  balanced 
by  a  defeat  at  Tonbridge  in  the  return,  and 
one  over  Yorkshire  during  the  Canterbury 
week.  In  the  Tonbridge  match  the  top  score 
was  made  by  Tester,  who  hit  130  for  the 
visitors  ;  in  the  defeat  by  Surrey  at  Becken¬ 
ham  Mr.  Roller  scored  102  not  out,  and 
Lohmann  scored  107  ;  in  the  Canterbury  vic¬ 
tory  over  Yorkshire  Louis  Hall  carried  his 
bat.  through  both  innings  of  the  losing  side  ; 
in  the  match  against  Middlesex,  at  Gravesend, 
the  brothers  Hearne  scored  268  out  of  374, 
Frank  making  142  and  George  126,  while  on 
the  Middlesex  side  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe  made 
103  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddart  116.  Kent  is  to 
have  a  busy  time  of  it  in  1887,  Gloucester¬ 
shire  is  to  he  met  on  Blackheath  on  May  26th, 
Lancashire  is  to  be  met  at  Gravesend  on  June 
27th,  Sussex  is  to  be  met  at  Tonbridge  on 
July  11th,  Surrey  is  to  be  met  at  Beckenham 
•on  July  21st,  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex  are  to 
be  met  during  the  Canterbury  week,  Derby - 
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shire  is  to  he  met  at  Tonbridge  on  August 
18th,  and  Notts  is  to  be  met  at  Maidstone  on 
August  29th. 

Lancashire  was  third  in  the  county  contests 
of  1886,  losing  five  and  winning  live  out  of 
fourteen  engagements.  The  five  losses  were 
at  the  hands  of  Notts,  Surrey,  Kent,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  and  Sussex,  the  five  wins  being- 
over  Surrey,  Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Derbyshire.  In  the  Kent  match,  played  at 
Manchester,  Briggs  made  107,  and  in  the 
Surrey  match,  played  at  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Hornby  made  161.  These  two  innings  were 
the  highest  scored  during  the  season.  The 
team  was  not  particularly  strong  in  hatting, 
and  owed  its  successes  more  to  really  excel¬ 
lent  fielding  and  bowling.  Mr.  Hornby  had 
top  average  with  30,  Briggs  coming  second 
with  23.  The  brunt  of  the  bowling  was  borne 
by  Watson,  Barlow,  and  Briggs,  with  aver¬ 
ages  of  11,  12,  and  17  respectively.  Crosland 
has  now  disappeared  from  the  Lancashire 
eleven,  and  the  doubtful  bowling  question  is 
laid  to  rest.  During  the  coming  season  Lan¬ 
cashire  is  to  meet,  at  Manchester,  Sussex  on 
May  26tli,  Kent  on  June  2nd,  Derbyshire  on 
June  9tli,  Surrey  on  June  16th,  Gloucester¬ 
shire  on  July  21st,  Notts  on  August  18th, 
and  Yorkshire  on  August  25th, 

Middlesex  was  as  strong  in  hatting  and 
weak  in  fielding  and  bowling  as  ever.  Seven 
batsmen  of  the  team  averaged  more  than  20 
runs  per  innings,  and  seven  howlers  averaged 
more  than  20  runs  per  wicket,  one  of  them 
having  the  nice  little  average  of  111.  Out  of 
the  ten  matches  played  the  county  won  three 
and  lost  four.  The  great  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  close  match  with  the  Australians  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  This  year  Lord’s  is 
to  welcome  Surrey  on  May  26th,  Gloucester¬ 
shire  on  June  2nd,  Yorkshire  on  June  6th, 
Notts  on  June  9th,  and  Kent  on  June  20th — 
the  Middlesex  home  season  being  always  an 
early  one. 

Sussex  played  twelve  matches  in  1886,  and 
won  four  and  lost  six.  Though  the  results 
were  not  what  was  expected,  the  season  was 
really  a  cheering  one,  for  the  defeats  seem  all 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Sussex  of  late  has  risen  in  the  cricket  world, 
but  is  crippled  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  its 
full  strength  together  in  any  one  eleven. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Lucas,  Jesse  Hide,  Tester,  and 
Bean  all  scored  centuries  for  their  county, 
and  in  Mr.  F.  Thomas  a  young  batsman  of 
great  promise  was  secured  for  the  team.  In 
Walter  Humphreys  Sussex  has  one  of  the 
best  all-round  professionals  of  the  day,  his 
hatting  average  of  29  and  bowling  average 
of  16  being  remarkable.  Sussex  is  this  year 
to  meet  Gloucestershire  at  Brighton  on  May 
30th,  Kenton  June  30th,  Notts  on  July  21st, 
Surrey  on  August  8th,  Yorkshire  on  August 
15th,  Lancashire  on  August  22nd. 

The  Yorkshire  record  was  disappointing. 
Out  of  sixteen  matches  five  were  lost  and 
only  four  won.  With  the  exception  of 
Emmett,  the  old  choices  seem  all  to  have 
gone  off,  Ulyett’s  decline  being  particularly 
noticeable.  A  new  and  successful  bowler 
turned  up  in  Wade,  whose  average  of  9,  like 
Emmett’s  1 1 ,  is  one  of  the  best  throughout 
the  counties.  Louis  Hall  the  patient — and 
the  spectator’s  despair — again  headed  the 
averages  with  30,  next  to  him  coming  the 
Hon.  M.  B.  Hawke  with  25,  The  greatest 
triumph  of  the  season  was  the  defeat  of 
Middlesex  by  an  innings  and  196  runs.  This 
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year  Yorkshire  meet,  at  Sheffield,  Kent  on 
May  30th,  Surrey  on  July  4th,  Derbyshire 
I  on  July  18th,  and  Notts  on  August  22nd. 

I  At  Bradford  they  meet  Sussex  on  June  20, 
i  and  Lancashire  on  August  Sth  ;  at  Dewsbury 
|  they  meet  Gloucestershire  on  July  25th, 
and  at  Huddersfield  they  meet  Middlesex  on 
August  11th. 

Of  the  minor  counties  we  can  say  hut  little. 
Essex  opened  their  new  ground  at  Leyton. 

I  Leicestershire,  in  Pougher,  played  the  most 
j  successful  of  county  bowlers,  his  average 
being  a  little  over  8.  Parnham  performed  a 
wonderful  feat  against  the  South  at  Lord’s. 
Going  in  at  the  fall  of  the  ninth  wicket,  he 
|  and  White  put  on  157  runs  in  less  than  two 
hours.  His  score  was  90,  not  out,  one  of  the 
largest  ever  obtained  by  a  last  man. 

The  University  match  was  won  by  Oxford. 
In  the  second  innings  of  the  Dark  Blues  a 
remarkable  stand  was  made  by  Mr.  Key  and 
Mr.  Rashleigh.  Mr.  Key  scored  143,  the 
highest  score  ever  made  in  the  match.  Mr. 
j  Rashleigh  scored  107,  the  first  time  that  the 
hundred  has  been  made  in  the  match  by  a 
:  first-year  man.  Messrs.  Key  and  Rashleigh 
i  opened  the  innings  and  stayed  together  for 
!  nearly  three  hours,  during  which  243  runs 
were  registered.  The  match  began  on  July 
5th  ;  this  year  the  fixture  is  for  July  4th. 

As  is  usual  when  an  Australian  team  is 
playing  in  England,  but  little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  premier  matches.  The  Lord’s 
match  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Players  ; 
the  Oval  match  was  drawn.  The  Gentlemen 
were  not  strong  in  1886,  and  the  Players  were  ; 
in  fact  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time  is  the 
decline  of  first-class  amateur  howling  as 
against  the  improvement  of  first-class  pro¬ 
fessional  batting.  This  year  Gentlemen 
and  Players  will  he  watched  with  much 
interest.  The  Lord’s  match  is  fixed  for  July 
11th,  the  Oval  match  taking  place  on  the 
Thursday  in  the  same  week.  On  the  16th  of 
June  there  will  he  played  at  Lord’s,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Jubilee,  a  Veterans’ 
match,  which  will  he  well  worth  seeing, 
though,  if  all  accounts  be  true,  some  of  the 
veterans  will  lie  rather  youthful.  The  title 
is  not  a  happy  one.  “Veterans  ”  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  cripples  ;  and  visitors  will,  of  course, 
expect  to  see  many  of  them  lose  their  stumps 
in  the  course  of  the  encounter. 

Coming  to  individual  performances,  the 
way  is  led  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddart,  of  the 
Middlesex  eleven,  who  on  the  4th  of  last 
August  played  an  innings  of  485,  being  the 
highest  score  on  record.  As  we  have  given 
the  details  of  the  record  scores  that  have  one 
by  one  been  eclipsed,  we  must  find  room  for 

HAMPSTEAD  a.  STOICS. 

Hampstead. 


A.  E.  Stoddart  c  Kelly  b  Renny .  485 

W.  R.  Marshall  b  Oscar .  G 

J.  G.  Q.  Beach  c  Lavender  b  Fleming  .  9S 

H.  Smith-Turberville  b  Kelly  .  5 

E.  Swift  b  Carter  .  92 

A.  Russell-Parker  c  Kelly  b  Carter  .  4 

F.  A.  K.  Doyle  c  and  b  Carter .  27 

P.  Dollar  c  Lavender  b  Renny .  38 

H.  G.  Routli  c  Carter  b  Kelly  .  1 

T.  Stewart  not  out  .  0 

E.  O.  Dwyer  absent . . . .  0 

b  50, 1-b  G,  w  1  .  57 


813 

The  Stoics — perhaps  they  proved  only  too 
worthy  of  their  name  —  did  not  have  an 
innings.  The  ground  is  a  very  small  one,  and 
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nearly  all  the  hits  were  boundaries,  hut  the 
howling  must  have  been  poor  and  the  fielding 
erratic,  for  Mr.  Stoddart’s  score  was  all  got  in 
one  day.  He  was  at  the  wickets  six  hours  and 
ten  minutes,  and  as  he  was  out  within  five 
minutes  of  time  the  813  must  have  been 
piled  up  at  the  rate  of  130  an  hour.  In 
quality  the  4S5  was  certainly  not  brilliant, 
but  it  was  the  greatest  slogging  record  yet 
obtained.  The  total  of  the  side  is  the  best 
for  a  one-day’s  match. 

In  first-class  matches  there  was  only  one 
innings  over  200,  and  that  was  Shrewsbury’s 
not  out  227  against  Gloucestershire.  Of 
scores  over  200  in  ordinary  matches  there 
were  about  thirty,  the  most  noticeable  being 
Mr.  W.  N.  Roe’s  232  against  Blue  Mantles, 
Mr.  Richard  Daft’s  222  against  North  Rid¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Braun’s  219  against  Hampshire,  and 
Mr.  M.  C.  Kemp’s  211  against  Sevenoaks 
Vine.  Mr.  Stoddart  made  another  huge 
score  for  Hampstead,  207,  against  Blackheath. 

Most  of  the  scores  over  a  hundred  hit  in 
first-class  matches  we  have  given  in  our 
notes  on  the  general  results.  Amongst 
those  not  mentioned  and  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance  were  Mr.  M.  C.  Kemp’s  175  against 
Cambridge  University,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Tur¬ 
ner’s  174  for  Cambridge  against  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  eleven,  Mr.  Vernon’s  160  against 
Oxford  University,  Bates’s  136  for  Yorkshire 
against  Sussex,  Mr.  C.  Wilson’s  127  for  Kent 
against  Yorkshire,  Mr.  G.  Kemp’s  125  and 
103  for  Cambridge  against  Yorkshire,  Mr. 
Patterson’s  124  for  Kent  against  Notts,  Grim- 
sliaw’s  122  not  out  for  Yorkshire  against 
Derbyshire,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddart’s’  116  for 
Middlesex  against  Kent,  Mr.  W.  TV.  Read’s 
114  for  Surrey  against  Cambridge  University, 
and  Mr.  Hornby’s  111  for  Lancashire  against 
Oxford. 

The  centuries  gained  in  ordinary  matches 
were  so  unusually  numerous  that  this  year  we 
will  pass  them  by  in  the  hope  that  the  1887 
bowlers  will  pluck  up  their  spirits  a  little, 
and  keep  the  batsmen  within  more  reasonable 
bounds  for  our  next  review. 

Mr.  TV.  TV.  Read  heads  the  averages  with 
a  splendid  return  of  42  on  an  aggregate  of 
1,825.  Dr.  TV.  G.  Grace  has  the  highest  aggre¬ 
gate,  1,846,  and  his’average  is  35.  These  two 
batsmen  were  the  only  amateurs  whose  total 
exceeded  the  thousand.  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  had 
an  average  of  41  on  418, 'Mr.  A.  J.  TVebbe 
one  of  39  on  518,  Lord  Harris  had  an  average 
of  32  on  644,  and  Mr.  G.  Kemp  one  of  31  on 
497.  Among  well-known  amateurs  averaging 
over  20  were  F.  M.  Lucas,  J.  G.  Walker, 
A.  N.  Hornby,  G.  F.  Vernon,  TV.  A.  Patter¬ 
son,  J.  H.  Brain,  H.  W.  Bainbridge,  O.  G. 
Raclcliffe,  TV.  Newham,  G.  B.  Studd,  G. 
Brann,  and  TV.  Rashleigh. 

Seven  professionals  made  over  a  thousand 
runs  in  lirst-class  matches- — Shrewsbury  1,404 
with  an  average  of  42,  Read  1,364  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ’  34,  Abel  1,221  at  an  average  of  29, 
George  Hearne  1,125  at  an  average  of  28, 
Bates  1,018  at  an  average  of  23,  ami  L.  Hall 
1,005  at  an  average  of  27,  and  Ulyett  also 
1,005  at  an  average  of  19.  'Among  tlie  others 
over  the  20  were  Humphreys  27,  Gunn  and 
Scotton  26,  Barnes  and  Frank  Hearne  24,  and 
Spillman  and  Lohmann  23. 

The  professional  bowling  averages  were 
very  level.  Lohmann  had  the  most  work, 
bowling  1,715  overs  and  taking  1 60  wickets 
at  a  cost  of  15  runs  apiece  ;  TVootton  bowled 
1,618  overs,  taking  143  wickets  at  the  same 
cost.  Emmett  took  132  wickets  at  a  cost  of 
12  each,  and  Barlow  took  105  at  14  each; 
Watson,  TVade,  and  Martin  had  averages  of 
11;  Attlewell,  Bowley,  and  Barnes  of  13; 
Peate  went  down  to  14,  and  Beaumont, 
Shaw,  and  Briggs  reached  15.  Altogether 
there  were  twenty-seven  well-known  profes¬ 
sionals  with  averages  under  20,  and  these 
twenty-seven  were  accountable  for  1,771 
wickets.  Among  the  amateurs  there  were 
only  six  with  averages  under  the  score,  and 
these  shared  among  them  327  wickets,  122  of 
them  falling  to  Dr.  TV.  G.  Grace. 

(THE  END.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(NINTH  SERIES.) 

Illuminating  Competition. 

Senior  Division  (ages  19  to  24). 

In  this  division  we  have  considerably  increased,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  total  value  of  the  prize-money,  and 
divide  it  equally  amongst  five  competitors  who  have 
done  equally  good  work  in  different  styles. 

Prizes— 1  os.  each. 

A.  E.  MALLANDAIN  (aged  20),  8,  Shenley  Road,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  s.E. 

Thomas  Henry  Smedley  (aged  19),  Nottingham  Road, 
Stapleford,  Notts. 

John  W.  Harrison  (aged  21),  Orchard  House,  Staple- 
ford,  Notts. 

A.  Richardson  (aged  22),  Park  View,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 
Thomas  T.  Rees  (aged  21),  Ashfield,  WestbourneRoad, 
Birkenhead. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[Names  arranged  in  order  of  merit.] 

William  Griffith  Jones,  The  “Museum,”  Neath, 
South  Wales. 

John  Tudor  Newling,  78,  Brockley  Road,  Brockley, 
S.E. 

James  Robert  Phillips,  1,  Welleshourne  Grove, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Alfred  Howell,  70,  Lord  Street,  Sandford  Hill,  Long- 
ton,  Staffordshire. 

John  Henry  Robson,  36,  Union  Lane,  Gatesliead-on- 
Tyne. 

James  Allright,  Albert  Ward,  Royal  Berks  Hospital, 
Reading. 

Charlotte  Ellen  Attree,  Picardy  House,  Belvedere, 
Kent. 

Maurice  T.  O’Connell,  Killadysert,  Co.  Clare,  Ire- 
laud. 

Edward  D.  PAGE,  43,  Parkfield  Street,  Islington,  N. 

A.  R.  DAVIS,  24,Bewsey  Road,  Warrington,  Lancashire. 
Walter  Sheppard,  Brent  Knoll,  Bridgwater,  Somer¬ 
set. 

Thomas  Nevill  Eitt,  The  Manor  House,  Hockliffe, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Edwin  Freeman,  40,  Albert  Street,  Kennington  Park 
Road. 

Charles  G.  F.  Chute,  2,  Glenhrook  Terrace,  Passage 
West,  Co.  Cork. 

William  Gill,  81,  Kensington  Street,  Girlington, 
Bradford,  Yorks. 

We  would  only  add  in  regard  to  this  competition, 
that  much  of  the  work  sent  in  was  really  very  credit¬ 
able  to  the  competitors;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
failure,  this  often  arose  from  workers  having  at¬ 
tempted  too  much.  The  more  meritorious  of  the 
designs  have  been  divided  into  three  portions— one 
being  allotted  to  Christian  gentlemen  engaged  in 
ragged-school  and  other  mission  work  in  London  ;  the 
second  being  sent  to  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fisher¬ 
men,  for  the  trawling  fleets  of  the  North  Sea  ;  and  the 
third  to  the  captain  of  the  Moravian  -Mission  ship 
Harmony,  for  use  at  the  mission  stations  in  Labrador. 


Correspondence. 


W.  A.  G.,  A.  E.  A.,  and  Others.— 1.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  Index  to  Vol.  vi.  will  be  reprinted 
now.  2.  The  second  volume  is  out  of  print,  and  can 
only  be  obtained,  therefore,  from  private  owners 
who  may  be  willing  to  sell. 

Costume.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  fuU 
details,  with  sketches  of  Indian  costume,  here  ;  nor 
js  it  needful,  as  you  have  only  to  refer  to  the  various 
articles  and  illustrations  in  our  pages  to  obtaiu  all 
the  iuformation  you  desire. 

Rabbit  Fancier. — The  “Exchange  and  Mart" — any 
number— will  be  the  best  paper.  Cost  2d.  Get 
Friday’s  in  preference. 

Page.— Average  age  of  cats  ten  years. 

Edward.— It  is  a  clever  book,  but  purely  a  work  of 
fiction. 

O.  B.  (Oldham.)— 1.  The  glass  has  to  he  specially  bent 
for  tlie  purpose ;  you  can  readily  purchase  one 
2.  We  think  tlie  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  Christmas 
and  Summer  Numbers  in  a  cover  by  themselves, 
and  bind  them  when  there  are  sufUcient  to  make  a 
volume. 

A.  Ch.  W. — You  will  find  many  names  and  addresses 
of  respectable  stamp  dealers  advertised  on  tlie  cover 
of  each  monthly  part. 

Diorama. — You  would  stand  little  or  no  chance,  we 
fear,  of  becoming  a  war  correspondent  for  any  of  the 
dailies  without  first  having  made  your  mark  as  a 
writer  on  the  staff,  and  given  tangible  proof  of  spe¬ 
cial  aptitude  for  the  work.  Some  experience  of 
foreign  travel,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  at 
least  French  and  German,  would  be  almost  indispen¬ 
sable. 

Gaylad.—  1.  Yon  should  have  separated  the  mother 
and  young  guinea-pigs  from  the  rest.  That  is  the 
secret.  2.  When  they  can  feed.  3.  No  ;  hardly  worth 
sixpence  apiece. 

S.  T.—  1.  The  bigger  the  liuteh  for  hares  the  better 
They  will  hardly  thrive  confined,  if  got  young  they 
become  tame  if  kindly  treated.  They  might  have  a 
wire  run,  and  the  hutch— double  the  size  of  that  for 
rabbits— be  used  only  as  a  sleeping  or  retreating- 
box.  2.  Advertise  your  fowls  in  any  live-stock  paper, 
or  fatten  and  take  to  nearest  market.  What  put 
the  hare  craze  in  your  head  1 

Dobrudska. — With  all  our  willingness  to  oblige  onr 
readers,  we  cannot  reply  to  six  questions  which 
would  take  up  a  column  and  a  half.  Be  rabbits,  we 
refer  you  to  our  back  numbers. 

L.  F.  D.  B.— Steam  it;  that  is  the  only  plan,  and  that 
may  fail. 

Tumbler. — Two  or  three  pairs,  if  they  have  freedom 
out  of  doors. 

R.  E. — 1.  Keep  your  goldfish  in  a  regular  aquarium 
with  water-plants ;  you  may  give  tiny  worms  now 
and  then,  or  meat  shredded  very  small,  insects,  etc. 
2.  We  will  not  tell  you  how  to  train  your  hawk  to 
catch  birds  ;  it  is  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

B.  Waddington.— A  Norwich,  we  should  think,  from 
your  description.  Feed  well  and  regularly  on  plain 
food,  and  he  will  sing,  but  he  cannot  be  forced  to  at 
will. 
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the  final  tableau  of  his  little  drama,  to 
lift  it,  or  half  lift  it,  for  a  momentary 
last  glimpse  of  the  principal  actors. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  is  not 
an  encouragement  to  laziness  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  In  most  respects  he  is  as 
well  able  to  picture  the  future  of  Jeffreys, 
and  Raby,  and  Percy,  and  Tim  as  I  am. 

I  cannot  show  them  to  you  in  all  the 
dignity  of  an  honoured  old  age,  because 
they  are  only  a  year  or  two  older  to-day 
than  they  were  when  Percy  and  Jeffreys 
took  that  little  run  together  down  to 
Cumberland.  Nor  can  1  show  them  to 
you,  after  the  fashion  of  the  fairy  tale, 
“  married  and  living  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards,’'  because  when  I  met  Jeffreys  in 
the  Strand  the  other  day,  he  told  me  that 
although  he  had  just  been  appointed 
to  the  control  of  a  great  public  library  in 
the  north,  it  would  still  be  some  months, 
possibly  a  year,  before  he  would  be  able 
to  set  up  house  on  his  own  account. 

However,  he  seemed  contented  on  the 
whole  to  wait  a  bit ;  and  in  a  long  talk 
we  had  as  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
Embankment  I  heard  a  good  many  scraps 
of  information  which  make  it  possible  to 
satisfy  the  reader  on  one  or  two  points 
about  which  he  may  still  be  anxious. 

Jeffreys  and  Percy  stayed  at  Wildtree 
for  a  month,  and  the  time  was  one  of  the 
happiest  both  of  them  ever  spent.  They 
did  nothing  exciting.  They  read  some  Aris¬ 
tophanes  ;  and  added  some  new  “  dodge  ” 
to  their  wonderful  automatic  bookcase. 
They  went  up  Wild  Pike  one  bright  win¬ 
ter’s  day  and  had  a  glorious  view  from  the 
top.  And  on  the  ledge  coming  back  they 
sat  and  rested  awhile  on  a  spot  they  both 
remembered  well.  Julius’s  grave  was  not 
forgotten  when  they  reached  the  valley 
below  ;  and  the  “  J  ”  upon  the  stone  which 
marks  the  place  to  this  day  was  their 
joint  work  for  an  hour  that  afternoon. 

As  for  the  books,  Jeffreys  had  sprung 
towards  them  on  his  first  arrival  as  a 
father  springs  towards  his  long-lost 
family.  They  were  sadly  in  want  of 
dusting  and  arranging ;  as  for  a  month 
or  two  no  one  had  been  near  them.  On 
the  floor  lay  the  parcels  just  as  they  had 
arrived  from  the  sale  in  Exeter  ;  and 
altogether  Jeffreys  had  work  enough  to 
keep  him  busy  not  for  one  month  only  but 
for  several. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  be  busy.  For 
amid  all  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
his  new  return  to  life  he  had  many  cares 
on  his  mind. 

There  was  Forrester.  He  had  imagined 
that  if  he  could  only  find  him,  all  would 
be  right,  the  past  would  be  cancelled  and 
his  bad  name  would  never  again  trouble 
him.  But  as  he  thought  of  the  helpless 
cripple,  lying  there  unable  to  move  with¬ 
out  assistance,  with  all  his  prospects 
blighted  and  his  very  life  a  burden  to 
him,  he  began  to  realise  that  the  past  was 
not  cancelled,  that  he  had  a  life’s  debt 
yet  to  pay  and  a  life’s  wrong  yet  to  atone 
for.  But  he  bravely  faced  his  duty  now. 
Forrester’s  letters,  which  camefrequently, 
certainly  did  not  do  much  to  encourage 
melancholy  reflections. 

“  I’m  in  clover  here, "the  boy  wrote  about 
a  week  after  Jeffreys  had  gone  north. 
“One  would  think  I’d  done  something 
awfully  fine.  My  guardian  is  a  trump — 
and  is  never  tired  of  telling  me  about  my 
father.  Do  you  know  I’m  to  have  a  pen¬ 
sion  from  a  grateful  country  ?  What 
wouldn’t  Black  Sal  say  to  get  hold  of  me 
now  ?  What  I  value  quite  as  much  is  his 
swordr  which  I  keep  by  my  couch  like  a 
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Knight  Templar  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
So  mind  what  you’re  up  to  when  you 
come  back. 

“  Here  am  I  writing  about  myself  when 
I  know  you  are  longing  to  hear  about — 
(turn  over-leaf  and  hide  your  blushes) — 
the  babies  !  They  are  tip-top.  Timothy 
ever  since  I  got  my  sword  has  shown 
great  respect  for  me,  and  sits  on  the  pil¬ 
low  while  I  sketch.  By  the  way.  do  you 
recognise  enclosed  portrait  1  It’s  nn  first 
attempt  at  a  face — rather  a  pleasant  face 
too,  eh  ?  Oh,  about  the  babies.  The 
young  ’un ’s  cut  a  tooth.  The  whole  house 
has  been  agitated  in  consequence,  and 
the  colonel  is  as  proud  as  if  he  he’d  cap¬ 
tured  a  province.  So  are  we  all.  They 
are  to  go  to  an  orphanage,  I  believe,  in  a 
week  or  two  ;  but  not  till  you  come  back 
and  give  your  parental  benediction.  My 
guardian  is  going  to  write  you  all  about 
it.  He  promises  military  openings  for 
both  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age ; 
and  Tim  is  practising  already  on  a  drum 
which  she  has  given  him. 

“  She,  by  the  way,  never  mentions  you, 
which  is  an  excellent  sign  ;  but  rather 
rough  on  me  when  I  want  to  talk  about 
you.  She  occasionally  is  drawn  out  to 
talk  about  a  certain  Mr.  John  at  Storr 
Alley  ;  but,  as  you  know,  she  only  knew 
about  him  from  hearsay.  How’s  that 
boy  who  has  got  hold  of  you  down  in 
Cumberland  1  Are  he  and  I  to  be  friends 
or  enemies  ?  Tell  him  I’m  game  for 
either,  and  give  him  choice  of  weapons  if 
the  latter.  But  as  long  as  he  lets  me  see 
you  now  and  then  and  treats  you  well, 
we  may  as  well  be  friends.  I’m  flourish¬ 
ing  and  awfully  in  love.  Stay  away  as 
long  as  you  can  j  you’re  not  wanted  here. 
The  lady  of  Clarges  Street  came  to  see 
me  yesterday.  She  sent  you  really  a 
kind  message  ;  so  even  in  that  quarter 
you  may  yet  look  for  a  friend.  Good¬ 
bye — remember  me  to  that  chap.  Tim 
sends  his  duty ;  and  she ,  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  I  was  writing  to  you  and  asked 
if  there  was  any  message,  did  not  hear 
what  I  said. — G.  F.” 

There  was  plenty  in  this  bright  letter 
to  give  comfort  to  Jeffreys.  He  rejoiced 
humbly  in  its  affectionate  tone  towards 
himself.  He  treasured  the  portrait.  He 
was  gratified  at  the  unenvious  references 
to  Percy,  and  he  was  relieved  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  his  babies. 

The  part  that  referred  to  Baby  left  him 
less  room  for  jubilation.  Forrester  evi¬ 
dently  thought,  as  Percy  did,  that  in  that 
quarter  everything  was  plain  sailing, 
They  neither  of  them  realised  the  gulf 
between  the  two,  and  they  neither  of 
them  knew  of  that  miserable  October 
afternoon  in  Regent’s  Park.  Forrester’s 
jocular  reference  to  Raby’s  silence  and 
reserve  seemed  to  Jeffreys  but  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

He  was  to  her  what  any  other  friend 
in  distress  might  be,  an  object  of  sweet 
pity  and  solicitude.  But  that  was  all. 
He  had  a  bad  name,  and  much  as  she 
would  brave  for  him  to  help  him,  she  did 
not — how  could  she  1— love  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  Mr.  Rimbolt 
wrote  to  say  he  was  coming  down  to 
Wildtree  and  would  be  glad  if  Percy  and 
Jeffreys  would  meet  him  with  the  car¬ 
riage  at  Overton. 

They  did  so,  and  found  that  he  was  not 
alone.  Mr.  Halgrove  stepped  pleasantly 
out  of  the  train  at  the  same  time  and 
greeted  his  quondam  ward  with  charac¬ 
teristic  ease. 

“  Ah,  Jeffreys — here  we  are  again.  I’m 


always  meeting  you  at  odd  places.  How 
fresh  everything  looks  after  the  rain  !  ” 

“Mr.  Halgrove  is  my  brother-in-law, 
you  know,  Jeffreys,”  said  Mr.  Rimbolt, 
in  response  to  his  librarian’s  blank  look 
of  consternation.  “  I  brought  him  down, 
as  he  wanted  to  see  you  and  have  a  talk. 
If  you  two  would  like  to  walk,”  added 
he,  “  Percy  and  I  will  drive  on  and  have 
dinner  ready  by  the  time  you  arrive.” 

“Good-hearted  fellow,  Rimbolt,”  said 
Mr.  Halgrove,  as  they  started  to  walk, 
“  he  always  was.  That’s  Wild  Pike,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jeffreys,  greatly  puzzled  by 
this  unexpected  meeting. 

“ Yes,  Rimbolt ’s  a  good  fellow;  and 
doesn’t  mind  telling  bad  fellows  that  they 
aren’t.  You’ll  smile,  Jeffreys  ;  but  he  has 
actually  made  me  uncomfortable  some¬ 
times.” 

“Really?”  said  Jeffreys,  thinking  it 
must  have  been  some  very  remarkable 
effort  which  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
that  wonder. 

“  Yes.  I  told  him  once  casually  about 
an  unpleasant  ward  I  once  had,  whom  I 
rather  disliked.  I  thought  he  would 
sympathise  with  me  when  I  related  how 
delicately  I  had  got  rid  of  him  and  sent 
him  adrift  when  it  did  not  suit  me  to 
keep  him  any  longer.  Would  you  believe 
it,  Rimbolt  wasn’t  at  all  sympathetic, 
but  asked  what  had  become  of  my  ward’s 
money  !  Do  take  warning,  Jeffreys,  and 
avoid  the  bad  habit  of  asking  incon¬ 
venient  questions.  You  have  no  idea  of 
the  pain  they  may  cause.  Mr.  Rimbolt’s 
question  pained  me  excessively.  Because 
my  ward’s  money,  like  himself,  had  gone 
to  the  bad.  That  would  not  have  been 
of  much  consequence  were  it  not  that  I 
was  responsible  for  its  going  to  the  bad. 
It  was  most  inconvenient  altogether,  I 
assure  you.  It  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
behaved  not  quite  well  in  the  matter ; 
and  you  know  how  depressing  such  a 
feeling  would  be.  Still  more  incon¬ 
venient  at  the  time  when  I  had  this  talk 
with  Rimbolt  about  six  months  ago.  I 
had  just  come  back  from  Amei’ica  with 
my  finances  in  not  at  all  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  even  if  I  had  been  disposed 
to  refund  my  ward  I  could  not  have  done 
it.  Happily  he  was  lost.  It  was  an  im¬ 
mense  relief  to  me,  I  can  assure  you. 

“  Two  months  ago  my  finances  looked 
up.  1  had  news  that  some  of  my  Yankee 
speculations  were  turning  out  well,  and 
I  unexpectedly  found  myself  a  man  of 
means  again.  Rimbolt,  who  certainly  has 
the  knack  of  making  ill-timed  sugges¬ 
tions,  proposed  that  that  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  good  what  pro¬ 
perly  belonged  to  my  ward.  I  urged  in 
vain  that  my  ward  was  lost,  and  that 
the  money  properly  belonged  to  me  as  a 
reward  for  the  trouble  I  had  had  in  the 
matter.  He  actually  insisted  that  I  should 
deposit  with  him  as  trustee  for  my  ward 
the  full  amount  of  what  belonged  to  him 
with  interest  added  to  date,  promising  if 
by  any  unfortunate  accident  the  fellow 
should  be  found  to  see  it  came  into  his 
hands.  One’s  obliged  to  humour  Rim¬ 
bolt,  so  I  did  what  he  wanted,  and  that’s 
how  it  stands.  If  ever  this  unprofitable 
ward  turns  up  he’d  better  keep  his  eye 
on  Rimbolt. 

“There,  you  see,  Jeffreys,  that’s  just  a 
little  anecdote  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is, 
by  being  inconsiderate,  for  one  person  to 
make  another  uncomfortable.  But  now 
tell  us  how  you  like  Cum  norland.  You 
must  be  quite  a  mountaineer  by  this  time.” 
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Jeffreys  admitted  he  was  pretty  good, 
and  had  the  tact  to  suit  liis  humour 
to  that  of  his  guardian,  and  not  refer 
■further  to  the  lost  ward  or  his  money. 

Mr.  Halgrove  only  stayed  two  days, 
and  then  departed  for  the  Great  West, 
where  it  is  possible  he  may  to-day  carry 
■a  lighter  heart  about  with  him  for  his 
latest  act  of  reparation. 

Before  the  trio  at  Wildtree  r’eturnedto 
London,  Jeffreys,  greatly  to  Percy’s  terror, 
asked  leave  to  go  for  two  days  to  York. 

The  boy  seemed  still  not  quite  sure 
that  he  had  got  back  his  friend  for  good, 
and  highly  disapproved  now  of  putting 
the  temptation  to  “  bolt  again,”  as  he, 
called  it,  in  his  way. 

However,  Jeffreys  “  entered  into  recog¬ 
nisances  ”  to  come  back,  and  even  offered 
to  take  Percy  with  him  on  his  journey. 

The  offer  was  not  accepted,  for  Percy 
knew  Jeffreys  would  sooner  go  alone. 
But  it  allayed  the  boy’s  uneasiness. 

Jeffreys  had  much  trouble  to  discover 
Mi’s.  Trimble.  Galloway  House  was  still 
an  educational  establishment,  but  its  pre¬ 
sent  conductor  knew  nothing  of  the  lady 
whose  “  goodwill  and  connection  ”  he  had 
purchased  so  cheaply  two  years  ago. 

Finally  Jeffreys  decided  to  call  at  Ash 
^Cottage.  The  walk  up  that  familiar  lane 
recalled  many  a  strange  memory.  The 
bank  whereon  he  had  sat  that  eventful 
early  morning  was  unchanged,  and  had 
lost  all  traces  of  Jonah’s  excavations. 
The  railway  embankment  he  had  half 
thought  of  helping  to  construct  was 
already  overgrown  with  grass,  and  thun¬ 
dered  under  the  weight  of  trains  every 
few  minutes. 

Ash  Cottage  had  not  changed  a  plank 
or  a  tile  since  he  last  saw  it.  There  were 
the  same  cracks  in  the  wall  of  the  shed, 
the  same  bushes  on  either  side  of  the 
:gate — nay,  he  was  sure  those  wisps  of 
hay  clinging  to  the  branches  of  the  holly 
had  been  there  two  years  ago. 

As  he  walked  somewhat  doubtfully  to¬ 
wards  the  house— for  he  could  hardly 
forget  under  what  circumstances  he  had 
last  seen  Faruner  Kosher — he  heard  a 
boy’s  shout  behind  him,  and,  looking 
round,  perceived  Freddy  and  Teddy 
giving  chase. 

“  It  is  Jeff !  ”  shouted  Freddy.  “  I  knew 
liim  a  mile  away.” 

“I  saw  him  first.  We  knew  you’d 
come  back,  Jeff ;  huzzali !  ” 

“  That  tricycle  wants  looking  to  awful 
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bad.  Our  feet  touclx  the  ground  on  it 
now,  Jeff.” 

“  Come  on  to  the  shed,  I  say,  and  put 
it  right.  Hozv  brickish  of  you  to  come 
back,  Jeff.” 

A  long  afternoon  the  happy  Jeff  spent 
over  that  intractable  tricycle.  It  was 
past  all  repair  ;  but  no  feat  of  engineer¬ 
ing  was  ever  applauded  as  were  the  one 
or  two  touches  by  which  he  contrived  to 
make  it  stand  upright  and  bear  the 
weight  of  a  boy. 

Before  the  work  was  over  Farmer 
Kosher  had  joined  them,  Avell  pleased  at 
his  boys’  delight. 

“  Thee’s  paid  oop  for  thy  sjn,  lad,”  said 
he.  “  I  did  thee  and  the  lads  more  harm 
than  I  meant ;  but  thee’s  a  home  here 
whenever  thee  likes,  to  make  up  for  it ; 
and  coom  away  and  see  the  missus  and 
have  a  drop  of  tea.” 

From  the  farmer,  avIio  may  have  had 
good  reason  for  knowing,  Jeffreys  learned 
that  Mrs.  Trimble  Avas  comfortably 
quartered  in  an  almshouse ;  and  there, 
next  morning — for  there  Avas  no  escaping 
from  Ash  Cottage  that  night — he  found 
her,  and  soothed  her  Avith  the  neAvs  he 
had  to  tell  of  her  poor  prodigal. 

“Well,  Avell,”  she  said,  “God  is  merci¬ 
ful  ;  and  He  Avill  reward  you,  John,  as  He 
had  pity  on  the  lad.  And  iioav  will  you  be 
sure  and  take  a  mother’s  blessing  to  the 
SAveet  lady,  and  tell  her  if  she  ever  Avants 
to  make  an  old  Avoman  happy  she  has 
only  to  come  here  and  let  me  see  her  and 
kiss  her  for  Avliat  she  has  done  for  me 
and  mine?” 

That  message  he  delivered  aAveek  later 
as  he  Avalked  Avith  Raby  one  afternoon  in 
Regent’s  Park. 

It  Avas  not  exactly  a  chance  Avalk. 
They  had  both  been  up  to  the  orphanage 
at  Hampstead  Avith  the  reluctant  Tim 
and  his  brother,  to  leaA'e  them  there  in 
good  motherly  hands  till  the  troubles  of 
infancy  should  be  safely  passed. 

It  Avas  Tim  Avho  had  insisted  on  having 
the  escort  of  both  his  natural  guardians 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  at  such  a  time  and 
on  such  an  errand  Tim’s  Avord  Avas  laAv. 
So  they  had  gone  all  four  in  a  cab,  and 
iioav  Raby  and  Jeffreys  returned,  and 
Avith  a  sense  of  bereavement,  through  the 
park. 

“  I  Avill  certainly  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Trimble  Avhen  next  I  am  north,”  said 
Raby,  “though  I  Avisli  I  deserved  half 
her  gratitude.” 


“You  deserve  it  all.  You  Avere  an 
angel  of  light  to  that  poor  felloAv.” 

They  Avalked  on  some  Avay  in  silence. 
Then  she  said, 

“Storr  Alley  is  so  different  -iioav,  Mr. 
Jeffreys.  A  family  of  seven  is  in  your 
garret.  You  would  hardly  know  the 
place.” 

“  It  Avould  be  strange  indeed  if  I  did 
not,  for  I  too  suav  light  there.” 

“  Hoav  Avonderful  it  all  Avas,”  said  Raby. 
“When  Jonah  Avas  telling  me  about  his 
good  protector  John,  Iioav  little  I  dreamed 
it  was  you  !  ” 

“And  Avhen  you  Avrote  this  little 
letter,”  said  he,  showing  her  the  precious 
little  scrap  of  paper,  “Iioav  little  you 
dreamed  Avho  Avould  bless  you  for  it !  ” 
“The  blessing  belonged,  did  it  not,  to 
Him  Avho  has  been  leading  us  all,  in 
mercy,  in  His  own  Avay  '!  ” 

Again  they  Avalked  in  silence. 

Was  it  accident,  or  Avhat,.  Avliich 
brought  them  Avithout  knoAving  it  to  a 
spot  which  to  each  Avas  full  of  painful 
memories  1 

Raby  Avas  the  first  to  stop  abruptly. 
“Let  us  go  another  way,  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
if  you  don’t  mind.-  I  don’t  like  this 
avenue.” 

“No  more  do  I,”  said  Jeffreys,  who  had 
stopped  too. 

“  Why  1  ”  she  asked. 

“  Need  I  say  1  ” 

“  Not  if  you  don’t  like.” 

“  I  have  not  Avalked  down  here  since 
an  afternoon  last  October.  There  Avas  a 
sudden  storm  of  rain — ” 

“  What !  Were  you  here  then  1  ” 

“  I  Avas.  You  did  not  see  me.” 

“You  saw  me,  then.  I  Avas  with  Mr. 
Scarfe.” 

“  Yes.  You  were—” 

“  Miserable  and  angry,”  said  she,  her 
face  kindling  at  the  recollection. 

He  darted  one  glance  at  her,  as  brief 
as  that  he  had  darted  on  the  afternoon 
of  which  they  spoke. 

Then,  he  had  read  nothing  but  despair 
for  himself  ;  iioav,  though  her  eyes  Avere 
downcast  and  her  voice  angry,  he  thought 
he  read  hope. 

“  Suppose,”  said  he,  in  a  little  Avhile, 
“  instead  of  running  aAvay  from  the  path, 
Ave  just  walk  doAvn  it  together.  Would 
you  mind  ?  Are  you  afraid  1  ” 

“  No,”  she  said,  smiling.  And  they 
walked  on. 

(the  end.) 


The  Englishman  is  often  able  to  look  hack 
upon  his  school-days  as  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  period  of  his  life,  particularly  if  he  never 
Avent  to  college.  His  imagination  finds  a 
pleasure  in  picturing  to  itself  the  Avell-remem- 
bered  old  school  building,  the  quad,  the  fives 
court,  the  playing  fields  Avhere  so  many 
memorable  football  and  cricket  matches  were 
contested.  All  possess  their  peculiar  charms 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  associations,  and 
as  each  is  recalled  it  is  alive  again  Avitli  the 
dear  old  familiar  forms  and  faces  of  school 
chums  Avliich  impart  to  each  a  lifelike 
reality. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  school  life  rendered  so 
attractive  as  in  England.  French  school  life, 
■at  all  events,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  compare 
Avith  it.  I  had  been  at  school  in  England 
until  I  Avas  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Avas 
then  sent  to  a  French  “  College  Communal  ” — - 
public  school  that  is — to  receive  a  fevv  finish- 


MY  SCHOOL-DAYS  IN  FRANCE. 

ing  touches  and  a  smattering  of  colloquial 
French.  My  reminiscences  of  that  part  of 
my  educational  career,  if  not  instructive,  may 
at  least  prove  interesting,  and  in  that  hope  I 
venture  to  record  them. 

i  Before  leaving  England  I  had  gone  through 
the  usual  French  course  at  the  school  at 
which  I  had  received  the  principal  portion  of 
my  education,  and  flattered  myself  that  Avith 
my  thorough  knoxvledge  of  the  grammar,  and 
especially  the  irregular  verbs,  I  should  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  gathering  the  sense  of 
Avhat  the  natives  might  condescend  to  say  to 
me,  or  of  making  myself  fairly  understood 
by  them.  Never  Avas  I  more  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  For  some  days  after  rny  arrival  I 
found  myself  entirely  at  sea.  The  rapidity 
of  their  utterances,  the  idioms  and  slang,  and 
their  mode  of  shortening  some  of  their  Avords, 
made  my  schoolfellows  for  a  time  practically 
unintelligible  to  me,  and  I  experienced 


almost  equal  difficulty  in  conveying  my  mean¬ 
ing  to  them. 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  me  that  French, 
as  taught  at  most  English  schools,  is  not 
French  as  spoken  in  France.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  my  knoAvledge  of  the  irregular  verbs 
and  other  grammatical  intricacies  seemed 
very  useless  learning,  although  later  on  I 
discovered  their  Avortli. 

The  school  buildings  Avere  large  and  so 
arranged  that  the  day  boys  never  had  access 
to  the  apartments  tenanted  by  the  boarders 
Avhen  not  in  class.  The  boarding  establish¬ 
ment  Avas  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  Avails  of 
considerable  height,  giving  it  a  somewhat 
prison-like  aspect.  The  -fourth  side  faced  a 
narroAV  street,  and  Avas  occupied  by  the  re¬ 
fectory,  kitchens,  and  lodge  on  the  ground- 
floor,  Avith  three  large  dormitories  overhead. 
The  playground  Avas  of  course  Avithin  the 
four  Avails  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  con- 
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tamed  on  one  side  a  gymnasium  and  on  tlie 
other  the  studies  in  which  the  boarders  pre¬ 
pared  their  work  for  the  classes. 

The  working  day  was  divided  somewhat  as 
follows 

At  5.30  a.m.  in  summer,  and  6  in  winter, 
the  great  bell  placed  just  outside  the  dor¬ 
mitory  windows  sounded  the  reveille  in  tones 
which  might  have  awakened  the  dead.  No 
one  stirred,  nor  was  there  any  other  sign  of 
awakening,  save  here  and  there  a  sigh  or 
muffled  grunt  induced  by  the  shock  of  that 
still  clanging  bell.  But  in  a  moment  one 
heard  from  the  interior  of  the  little  curtained 
sanctum  of  the  ever-attendant  master  the 
words,  “Cote  gauche,”  or  “  Cote  droit.”  At 
this  the  boys  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
dormitory,  as  the  case  might  he,  turned  out 
of  their  beloved  beds,  and  having  slipped  on 
their  nether  garments,  tiled  out  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory  to  wash  at  the  basins  fixed  just  out¬ 
side  fhe  door.  The  number  of  basins  was 
just  half  that  of  the  boys  in  the  dormitory,  so 
that  this  arrangement  of  sides  became  neces¬ 
sary.  In  twenty  minutes  we  were  all  dressed 
and  drawn  up  two  by  two,  in  which  order  we 
marched  to  the  studies.  Prayers  in  Latin, 
which,  being  entirely  unheeded,  might  as 
well  have  been  omitted,  were  said  by  the 
superintendent,  and  preparation  was  pro¬ 
ceeded  with. until  7,30. 

Breakfast  now  claimed  our  attention.  We 
proceeded  to  the  refectory  from  the  studies 
in  rank,  as  indeed  we  went  every  where.  The 
meal  consisted  of  coffee  and  two  slices  of 
bread  on  which  the  smell  of  butter  might  be 
detected  by  a  nose  of  exceptional  acuteness. 
Ten  minutes  were  allowed  for  its  consump¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  best  part  of  five  was  de¬ 
voted  to  two  Latin  graces.  Then,  in  rank 
again,  all  proceeded  to  the  playground,  there 
to  do  as  each  one  listed  until  eight  o’clock. 

At  this  hour  the  morning  classes  com¬ 
menced,  and  day  scholars  and  boarders  met. 
Each  class  lasted  two  hours. 

From  ten  until  half-past  the  drilling  and 
gymnasium  masters  put  us  through  our  exer¬ 
cises  in  playground  and  gymnasium  in  some¬ 
what  military  fashion.  At  10.30  all  repaired 
to  the1  studies,  or  to  incidental  classes  for 
drawing  or  writing,  until  twelve  o’clock,  din¬ 
ner-time. 

Dinner  was,  of  course,  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day,  and  twenty  minutes  were  devoted  to 
it.  First  came  the  inevitable  thin  soup  “  bouil¬ 
lon,”  then  roast  meat  of  some  kind  with 
vegetables,  the  meat  being  cut  up  by  the 
boys  into  thick  slabs.  Salad  usually  brought 
up  the  rear.  Friday  being  fast  day,  there 
was  no  meat,  but  in  other  respects  the  dinner 
was  better  than  on  other  days,  and  included 
pastry  of  some  description.  The  beverage 
was  a  thin  table-beer,  tasty  without  possess¬ 
ing  dangerous  strength. 

After  dinner  we  were  allowed  nearly  an 
hour  in  the  playground,  returning  to  our 
studies  at  1.15.  Thence  at  2  we  marched  to 
the  afternoon  classes. 

At  4  p.m.  petit  ■pain  was  partaken  of.  This 
was  a  dry  roll  and  glass  of  beer.  Tea  wras 
unheard  of.  After  petit  pain  we  were  at 
liberty  to  disport  ourselves  in  the  playground 
until  five.  We  then  returned  to  the  studies 
and  were  busy  preparing  our  next  day’s 
lessons  until  7.30. 

Supper-time  had  now  come.  Mince,  cheese, 
and  other  little  unconsidered  trifles,  diluted 
with  beer,  formed  the  leading  features  of 
this  repast,  partaken  of  unstintingly,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  bed  followed  imme¬ 
diately,  for  we  were  marched  straight  from 
the  refectory  to  the  dormitory,  and  were  in 
bed  by  eight  o’clock,  and  glad  enough  to  get 
there. 

That  we  were  thoroughly  tired  out  by  bed¬ 
time  is  hardly  surprising,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  of  the  day  of  fourteen  hours, 
from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.,  about  nine  hours 
were  occupied  with  work  in  class  or  study. 
The  work  itself  was  by  no  means  child’s  play, 
but  really  filled  up  the  principal  portion  of 
the  time  allotted  to  it. 


To  a  boy  accustomed  to  the  easy  routine  of 
school  life  in  England,  the  change  to  the  con¬ 
finement  and  never-ceasing  surveillance  and 
discipline  of  this  French  school  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  trying.  We  English  boys,  for  I  was 
not  the  only  one  there,  chafed  greatly  under 
it,  and  home,  with  its  freedom  and  trustful¬ 
ness,  acquired  a  fresh  meaning  for  us,  and 
we  pined  for  it ;  there  was  no  mistake  about 
it,  we  did  pine.  Not  that  our  bodies  became 
thin,  or  our  faces  pale,  the  life  was  too 
healthy  a  one  for  that ;  but  we  were  always 
longing  to  be  away  from  those  everlasting 
walls,  which  seemed  to  literally  imprison 
us.  The  monotony  of  the  life  too  palled 
upon  us. 

One  of  our  number,  I  remember,  urged  by 
such  feelings  as  these,  ran  away.  He  was 
older  than  the  others,  had  been  a  spoilt  child 
at  home  we  gathered,  and  had  never  been  to 
a  boarding-school  before.  One  day  at  dinner- 
time  he  told  me  that  he  intended  to  go  that 
afternoon  during  the  weekly  airing,  or  pro¬ 
menade.  I  would  not  believe  him  to  be  more 
than  joking,  but  Avas  undeceived  Avhen  he 
slipped  aAvay  from  my  side  as  Ave  Avere  turn¬ 
ing  a  corner  during  our  Avalk,  and  was  gone 
before  the  master  could  notice  or  stop  him. 
It  A\ras  rumoured  afterwards  that  he  got  home 
safely,  raising  the  money  by  pledging  his 
valuables.  Whatever  happened  to  him,  Ave 
neArer  set  eyes  on  him  again. 

Another  cause  of  our  discontent  Avas  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  games,  such  as  had 
been  the  principal  and  most  delightful  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  home  life.  Of  course,  Ave  English 
boys  played  among  ourselves,  but  our  num¬ 
ber  Avas  small,  and  the  fact  that  the  French 
boys  did  not  join  us  proved  rather  damping  to 
our  ardour.  With  one  or  tAvo  exceptions 
they  had  no  games  of  their  OAvn,  and  as  for 
pitching  a  ball  or  handling  a  rounder  stick, 
they  appeared  to  have  not  the  slightest  con¬ 
ception  of  it.  In  the  playground  they  occupied 
themselves  by  Avalking  in  tAA-os  and  threes, 
carrying  on  an  eternal  chatter  at  express 
speed. 

Quarrelling  Avas  by  no  means  unusual 
among  them,  and  ATery  occasionally  it  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  fight.  Tins  Avas  conducted  on 
principles  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  English 
plan  of  fisticuffs.  I  remember  very  Avell  one 
day  seeing  two  rather  small  boys  engaged  in 
Avarfare.  They  had  firm  hold  of  each  other 
by  the  hair,  and  Avere  kicking-  at  each  other 
and  yelling  lustily  all  the  time.  Nothing 
serious  came  of  it,  but  the  French  habit  of 
kicking  is  a  very  ugly  one,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  Avanting  in  that  dignity  and  sense  of 
honour  Avliich  pervade  our  school  life. 

I  regret  to  say  that  tliis  Avas  not  the  only 
respect  in  Avhich  my  French  schoolfelloAvs 
appeared  to  lack  a  proper  sense  of  honour. 
On  one  occasion  all  the  felloAvs  in  our  dormi¬ 
tory  Avere  ordered  punishment  for  a  disturb¬ 
ance  Avhich  had  occurred  one  night,  unless 
the  really  guilty  ones  confessed.  The  English 
boys  Avho  Avere  implicated  at  once  did  so, 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  it  Avas  not  fair  their 
companions  should  suffer  for  their  delin¬ 
quencies.  Not  a  single  French  boy  came 
forward,  however,  although  a  large  number 
of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
disturbance. 

Then,  too,  lying  Avas  not  regarded  there  as 
the  offence  Ave  consider  it,  and  if  a  French 
boy  Avere  put  to  his  election  either  to  tell  an 
untruth  or  be  punished,  there  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  which  he  would  do. 

What  Avas  even  Avorse  Avas  the  fact,  Avhich 
came  repeatedly  Avithin  my  OAvn  knowledge, 
that  impurity  of  life  and  conversation  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  among  many  of  the  elder  boys 
Avas  carried  to  a  length  hardly  to  be  believed. 

I  cannot  help  attributing  this  absence  of 
the  best  morality  to  the  Avant  of  any  real 
religious  training  in  tire  place.  No  doubt 
there  Avas  a  chapel  attached  to  the  school,  at 
Avhich  the  boys  heard  mass  for  half  an  hour 
every  Sunday,  and  made  confession  at  stated 
periods.  These  services  Avere,  I  gathered, 
scoffed  at  rather  than  appreciated,  being,  if 


report  Avere  true,  of  a  purely  formal  character, 
and  therefore  unlikely  to  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  hearts  or  consciences  of  the  lads 
who  attended  them.  In  addition  to  this  Avas 
the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  professors  or 
masters  took  the  slightest  pains  to  inculcate 
goodness  or  virtue,  other  than  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  outAvard  misbehaviour,  a  very  nega¬ 
tive  method  of  moral  culture.  The  masters, 
who  lived  with  the  boys,  and  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  taken  some  active 
interest  in  their  Avelfare,  appeared  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  made  not  the- 
slightest  attempt  to  Avin  the  confidence  or 
affection  of  the  lads  in  their  charge,  and 
betAveen  masters  and  boys  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  sympathy. 

In  the  studies  AA-e  Avere  supplied  with  mats,, 
rendered  necessary  because,  on  entering  them 
from  the  playground,  it  Avas  customary  to- 
Avalk  over  forms  and  desks  in  dirty  boots,  in 
the  effort  to  reach  one’s  place  by  the  shortest 
cut. 

The  daily  ablutions  of  the  French  boys 
were  of  the  most  slender  type,  and,  except 
in  the  summer,  Avhen  Ave  all  Avent  to  the 
public  sAvimming  baths,  they  seemed  to  do 
absolutely  without  baths.  What  Avas  pro¬ 
bably  looked  doAvn  upon  as  one  of  our 
national  peculiarities,  A\as  respected  in  the- 
case  of  us  English  boys,  for  Ave  Avere  taken; 
every  Sunday  morning  early  to  some  Avarm 
baths,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  luxury. 

Our  weekly  holidays  Avere  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday  afternoons.  On  the  former  Ave 
were  taken  for  a  promenade  in  or  about  the 
toAA-n,  tAvo  and  tAvo,  and  occasionally  when 
in  the  country  were  permitted  to  regale  our¬ 
selves  with  such  light  refreshments  as  bread- 
and-butter  —  a  great  luxury — and  sweet 
syrups  or  beer. 

On  Sundays  we  were  alloAved  to  go  out  by 
ourselves,  and  our  leave  extended  from  one- 
till  eight  in  summer,  and  in  Avinter  till  five. 
For  boys  Avho  had  friends  in  the  toAvn  this  Avas 
very  nice.  The  majority,  however,  had  none,, 
and  for  these  the  hours  of  leave  Avere  too 
long,  especially  in  the  Avinter,  Avhen  the 
country  and  river  AA^ere  become  devoid  of 
attractions.  The  result  Avas  that  Ave  fooled 
aAvay  our  time  and  our  Aveek’s  pocket-money 
— a  very  modest  dole — at  the  cafes,  confec¬ 
tioners,  or  tobacconists,  and  AA'ere  as  a  rule 
heartily  glad  to  get  back  into  quarters. 

The  subject  of  punishments  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  schoolboy.  At  the  French 
school  of  Avhich  I  am  speaking  there  Avas  no 
corporal  punishment — perhaps  it  Avould  have 
been  better  had  it  existed,  for  a  sound 
thrashing  is  an  unfailing  remedy  in  some 
cases,. where  others,  less  keenly  felt,  fail. 

The  prevailing  correction  Avas  confinement, 
of  three  degrees  of  severity  First  came 
“retenue,”  meaning  confinement  in  the  study 
during  play  hours,  and  the  writing  of  a 
given  number  of  lines.  “Grande  retenue” 
Avas  the  next  in  point  of  severity,  and  meant 
confinement  during  a  half-holiday,  Avith  lines, 
“Cacliot”  meant  solitary  confinement  in  a 
room  apart  from  the  main  school  building 
for  one  or  more  days,  according  to  the 
heinousness  of  the  offence.  I  do  not  think 
this  punishment  Avas  inflicted  Avliile  I  was  at 
the  school,  but  rumours  concerning  it  of  a 
nature  very  terrifying  to  the  imagination  of 
the  ordinary  sociable  schoolboy  Avere  rife.  It 
Avas  said  that  the  prisoner  slept  jn  his  cell, 
and  Avas  placed  upon  limited  diet.  What 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  Avere  I  have,  hoAvever,  no  means  of 
knoAving. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  here  the 
system  of  education  pursued  at  this  French 
school.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  curriculum 
AAras  that  laid  doAvn  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  and  appeared  to'  be  thoroughly  sound. 
The  principles  upon  Avhich  the  various 
branches  of  knoAvledge  Avere  based  Avere 
clearly  and  logically  pointed  out  in  a  manner 
Avhiclr  in  English  schools  is  frequently  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence. 

One  of  the  features  in  the  educational 
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course  which  especially  interested  the  English 
boys  was  the  teaching  of  English ,  inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  to  be  carried  on  entirely  by 
French  masters.  It  was  a  source  of  some 
little  inward  chuckling  to  note  that  the 
result  was  just  about  as  satisfactory  as  the 
teaching  of  French  in  English  schools.  The 
pronunciation  of  some  of  the  English  words, 
even  by  the  masters,  was  often  ludicrous  to 
us  whose  native  tongue  it  was. 

To  sum  up,  the  life  was  healthy,  seldom  a 
case  of  sickness  ;  the  food  good,  though  I  am 
told  that  in  other  French  schools  it  is  not 


always  so ;  the  education  was  very  good. 
As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  same  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  was  tainted,  and  in  many 
respects  unsatisfactory. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  change 
to  an  English  hoy,  accustomed  to  the  great 
liberty  and  freedom  from  irksome  discipline 
of  an  English  school,  was  at  least  trying,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
was  heartily  glad  when  the  time  arrived  for 
me  to  make  my  adieus  to  the  authorities  of 
the  “  College  Communal.  ”  H.  C.  L. 
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rflHE  Java  sparrows  bred  freely  with  me  last 
I  year,  but  this  season,  though  they  have 
made  nests,  they  have  not  as  yet  laid  any 
eggs,  nor  do  they  appear  to  show  much  sign 
of  being  about  to  do  so.  It  is  now  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  the  young  from  the  old  ones, 
but  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  them  away 
from  the  society  of  the  parrakeets  after  hav¬ 
ing  had  two  of  their  number  killed,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reason  they  have  not  made  up 
their  minds  to  do  as  they  did  last  year.  I 
never  saw  much  uglier  young  birds  than 
those  of  the  J ava  sparrow ;  they  are  perfectly 
naked  for  a  long  time,  and  their  big  heads 
and  wide -gaping  mouths  render  them  par¬ 
ticularly  hideous. 

The  cambassoos,  or  cambassous,  are  pretty 
little  things,  very  inoffensive  too  ;  and  when 
the  male  is  in  full  dress  reminds  me  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  dressed  in  a  court  suit  and  Avaiting  to 
be  presented  to  her  Majesty.  His  white 
beak  and  flesh-coloured  legs  contrast  some¬ 
what  oddly  with  the  metallic  lustre  of  his 
blue-black  coat,  but  he  sings  a  nice  little 
song,  and  has  such  a  funny  little  way  of 
scratching  with  his  feet  in  the  sand  that  one 
forgets  his  strange  appearance  in  admiration 
of  his  musical  talents  and  his  ingenuity  in 
discovering  hidden  grains  of  seed.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  member  of  the  Whydali  family, 
although  dissimilar  in  appearance,  but  his 
scratching  habits,  and  his  entire  change  of 
coat  at  the  breeding  season,  prove  his  near 
relationship. 

The  shaft-tailed  whydahs  are  very  nice 
quiet  birds,  and  look  remarkably  well  flitting 
about  an  aviary  with  their  long  tails  drag¬ 
ging  after  them  like  the  tail  of  a  hoy’s  kite, 
or  when  hopping  about  on  the  ground  with 
their  train  of  plumes  arched  up  to  keep  the 
ends  of  the  feathers  from  getting  frayed  by 
rubbing  against  the  ground.  I  do  not  like 
the  pinrtail  whydahs  though  ;  they  are  spite¬ 
ful  and  quarrelsome,  and  persecute  every 
bird  that  shows  the  least  fear  of  them,  and 
especially  their  shaft-tailed  relations.  It  is 
said  they  weave  their  nests  of  grass  stems 
like  the  true  weavers,  but  I  doubt  it ;  at 
least  mine,  some  of  which  I  have  had  for 
years,  have  never  made  the  least  attempt  in 
that  direction.  I  have  had  whydahs,  shaft¬ 
tailed,  of  which  the  longest  tail  feathers 
measured  thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  while 
the  bird  itself  is  less  than  a  common  sparrow. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  wish  to  correct  a 
mistake  I  made  some  time  ago  when  writing 
about  the  Egyptian  turtle,  which,  according 
to  Brehm,  I  think,  is  said  to  settle  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Nile  when  it  wants  to  drink.  I 
doubted  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  and 
said  so  in  my  paper  on  that  bird ;  but  I  find 
it  is  I  that  am  in  error,  and  not  the  German 
author  in  question  who  has  made  a  mistake, 
for  my  brother,  who  is  resident  in  Cairo,  assures 
me  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  them  doing 
it,  and  that  not  until  he  had  shot  one  on  the 


water  could  he  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
a  dove  was  capable  of  settling  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  river  and  of  rising  from  it 
again  when  its  thirst  was  slaked,  and  that 
apparently  without  the  least  effort. 

What  other  birds  have  I  got  in  this  aviary  ? 
I  feel  sure  there  are  more,  but  I  cannot  think 
what  they  are.  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  a  curious  kind  of  bird,  something  like 
a  brown  sparrow  with  a  white  breast.  I  have 
no  notion  of  its  name,  and  never  saw  one 
like  it  before.  The  beak  is  black,  and  it  has 
a  clear  loud  note  something  like  a  thrush. 
It  was  received  by  a  dealer  along  with  a 
number  of  Java  sparrows,  and  he  sent  it  to 
me  to  know  if  I  could  tell  what  it  was.  I 
looked  all  through  Gould’s  “Birds  of  Asia,” 
hut  saw  nothing  like  it  there,  and  if  any  of 
my  readers  are  curious  about  it,  it  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  show  it  to  them  by  ap¬ 
pointment. 

I  think  I  have  now  pretty  well  exhausted 
my  list  for  the  present ;  and  in  closing  this 
chapter  I  would  say  to  those  friends  who,  in¬ 
spired  by  my  narrative,  form  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  aviary  of  their  own,  that  they  must 
not  expect  to  find  it  all  plain  sailing  if  they 
do  so  :  for  there  are  a  number  of  contretemps 
and  disappointments,  and  some  little  loss  too, 
connected  with  bird-keeping  ;  but  the  plea- 
!  sure  of  the  pursuit,  I  think,  more  than  repays 
the  aviarist  for  loss,  misfortune,  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  every  kind.  Of  course,  the 
intending  aviarist  must  make  up  his  mind  at 
the  outset  to  incur  a  little  trouble,  without 
which  not  many  things  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  world,  and  if  he  thinks  he  will  be  free 
from  it  in  the  matter  of  bird-keeping  he  had 
better  abandon  the  notion  at  once. 

As  I  said  before,  however,  the  pleasure 
more  than  counterbalances  the  annoyance. 
Think  what  it  is  to  have  one’s  birds  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  and  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  too,  instead  of  seeing  them  moped  up 
in  cages,  however  large,  where  their  plumage 
becomes  frayed  and  broken,  and  where,  for 
want  of  other  occupation,  they  too  often 
amuse  themselves  by  plucking  out  their  own 
plumage  or  that  of  their  companions.  In  the 
aviary,  too,  there  is  a  much  greater  chance  of 
their  breeding  successfully  than  in  a  cage  ; 
and,  let  me  tell  the  reader,  it  is  no  small 
pleasure  to  watch  the  progress  towards 
maturity  of  a  nestful  of  little  foreign  birds. 

In  the  aviary,  again,  there  is  this  advan¬ 
tage — that  one  feeding  and  cleaning  does  for 
the  lot,  whereas  proper  attention  to  a  number 
of  cages  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  if 
neglected  the  poor  things  suffer  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  birds  in  an 
aviary  are  seldom  as  tame  as  when  kept  in  a 
cage,  hut  this  want  of  familiarity  with  their 
ovmer  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
improved  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
birds  themselves. 

And  noAV,  just  a  word  of  Avarning  to  be¬ 


ginners.  As  a  rule,  do  not  enclose  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  the  Psittacidae  Avith 
small  birds  ;  if  you  do,  sooner  or  later  you 
Avill  rue  it ;  and  do  not  mix  up  hard-billed 
and  soft-billed  birds  together,  for  they  Avill 
partake  of  each  other’s  food,  and  it  Avill  dis¬ 
agree  Avith  them  mutually. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Problem  No.  167. 

By  J.  W.  Abbott. 


Abbott’s  Problems. 

The  above  problem  is  taken  from  the  Avork 
to  Avhich  Ave  referred  in  our  last  chess  co¬ 
lumn.  The  book  is  noAV  lying  before  us,  and 
Ave  are  enabled  to  say  that  an  examination  of 
the  contents  has  made  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  our  judgment.  Problems  Nos.  1, 
9,  and  12  are  very  fair  specimens  of  tAvo-mo\'e 
strategy,  and  the  construction  of  each  is  neat 
and  elegant.  The  most  skilfully  shaped 
among  the  three-movers  are  Nos.  16,  25,  42, 
47,  53,  65,  71,  76,  80,  and  84.  The  four- 
movers  are  still  better,  for  the  movements  in 
Nos.  S6,  S9,  90,  95,  103,  and  116  are  delight¬ 
ful.  There  are  only  four  five-movers  ;  of 
these  the  three  last  sIioav  considerable  talent, 
Avhich  makes  us  regret  that  there  are  no  more 
longer  mate  problems  in  the  collection.  Some 
of  the  problems,  such  as  Nos.  8,  12,  19, 
24,  26,  29,  30,  36,  65,  72,  82,  and  85  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  an  elementary  character,  hut  from 
a  constructive  point  of  A’ieAv  they  are  artisti¬ 
cally  handled,  and  Avill  be  found  specially 
deserving  of  examination  by  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  oA’ercome  the  initial  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  art  of  problem  composition.  In 
conclusion  Ave  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  it  is  the  cheapest  book  et'er  issued  from 
the  chess  press,  121  problems  for  one  shilling. 
The  volume  is  handy  and  compact,  and  the- 
diagrams  and  printing  are  clear  and  good. 
It  can  be  obtained  through  J.  Wade,  IS, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Problems  Nos.  65  and  90  are  the  folloAV- 
ing : 

Problem  No.  168. 

White,  K  -Q  Kt  6  ;  Q— K  Kt  6  ;  B— Q  2  ; 

p K  2.  Black,  K— Iv  4  :  P— Q  4.  White 

to  play,  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Problem  No.  169. 

White,  K— K  Kt  3  ;  Q— Q  R  sq.  ;  R— Q  6, 
B— K  3  ■  P— Q  2,  K  Kt  4.  Black,  Iv— K  5  ; 
Q— Q  R  sq.  ;  R— K  Kt  2  ;  Bs-Q  R  2  and 
q  8  ;  ICt— Q  B  2  ;  Ps— Q  Kt  2,  Iv  Kt  3  and  4, 
White  to  play,  and  mate  in  four  moves. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FRESHMAN’S  LIFE  AT  CAMBRIDGE, 

By  a  London  Barrister, 
part  IV. 


The  Old  Court  and  Fountain,  Trinity. 


HOW  can  I  recall  one  by  one  the  events  of 
that  momentous  day.  Events  were 
packed  into  it  which  were  full  of  the  most 
refreshing  novelty,  but  which  came  so  thickly 
one  after  the  other,  tumbling  over  one 
another’s  heels,  so  to  speak,  that,  looking 
through  the  long  vista  of  years,  I  have  only 
a  dim  and  undefined  recollection  of  them,  so 
I  must  try  and  pick  them  out  as  best  I  can. 
Two  of  them  at  least  I  remember  which 
seemed  at  the  time  most  awful  occurrences, 
judging  from  their  effect  on  my  nerves.  They 
were  the  visit  of  my  first  caller,  and  my  own 
visit  to  my  tutor. 

Knocks  at  the  door  had  been  so  frequent 
during  my  first  few  hours’  residence  that  I 
had  begun  to  summon  up  sufficient  courage 
to  restrain  my  very  natural  desire  to  rush  to 
the  door  and  open  it,  and  to  say,  “  Come  in  ” 
in  a  slow  and  deliberate  fashion,  just  to  let 
the  person  outside  know  that  I  was  not  only 
“  at  home,”  but  also  “  quite  at  home.”  Well, 
just  as  I  was  pouring  out  my  second  cup  of 
tea,  there  came  rather  a  loud  knock  at  the 
“  oak.  ”  I  thought  it  would  lie  more  dignified 
to  finish  pouring  out  the  tea,  so  I  paused 
before  saying  the  words  “  Come  in,”  but  to 
my  great  and  endless  discomfort  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  the  door  actually  opened  and  there 
walked  in  a  pleasant-looking  man,  as  near  as 
I  could  judge  I  should  say  about  two  years 
my  senior.  He  must  have  seen  the  look  of 
blank  astonishment  on  my  face,  and  my 
futile  endeavours  to  frame  some  question  as 
to  what  his  wants  might  be  at  that  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  for  he  said,  quite  kindly, 

‘  ‘  Morning  ;  glad  to  see  you  up.  My  name ’s 
Richardson  ;  keep  just  above  you.”  I  think 
I  said  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  then  took 
the  arm-chair  and  drew  it  up  quite  easily 
to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  most  affably. 

“Don’t  mind  smoke,  Isuppose?”  I  mumbled 
“No,”  though  I  must  say  I  thought  it  rather 
cool  of  the  good  gentleman  to  make  himself 
so  much  at  home  chez  moi !  I  had,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficient  knowledge  of  ’Varsity  lan¬ 
guage  to  understand  that  “to  keep”  meant 
“  to  live,”  and  I  very  quickly  recognised  the 
necessity  of  getting  on  good  terms  with  such 
a  near  neighbour ;  so  I  put  the  milk  and 
sugar  in  my  tea,  and,  my  trepidation  abating, 

I  _  drew  up  my  chair  to  the  fire  and  offered 
him  a  cup.  In  a  very  few  minutes  my 


equanimity  was  quite  restored,  and  a  con¬ 
versation  sprang  up  and  went  on  merrily  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Richardson  turned  out  to 
be  as  pleasant  a  man  as  he  looked.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  knew  an  old  chum  of  mine  at 
school  who  had  told  him  I  was  coming  up, 
and  so  he  had  kindly  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  dropping  in  to  see  me.  I  some 
days  afterwards  returned  his  call,  and,  as  is 
the  manner  among  young  men  at  College,  we 
soon  became  firm  friends.  The  rest  of  his 
story  is  soon  told.  He  came  down  to  see  us 
during  the  Christmas  Vacation,  and  again  the 
following ,  Easter ;  and  then  he  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  my  sisters,  the  pretty  one  ;  and 
then  in  course  of  time  he  took  his  degree, 
became  a  curate,  and  set  the  wedding  bells 
ringing  one  Christmas  morning  six  or  seven 
years  afterwards.  He  is  now  a  country  vicar 
with  four  happy  children  growing  irp  around 
him,  who,  next  to  father  and  mother,  love 
their  uncle  best  of  all  the  world.  They  are 
dear  children,  and  their  father  is  the  best 
of  all  good  fellows,  as  all  country  parsons 
should  be.  But  I  must  get  back  to  the  old 
College  days  again.  After  we  had  had  a  long 
and  pleasant  chat  he  gave  me  one  or  two 
useful  hints,  one  of  which  was  to  go  and  see 
my  tutor  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  having- 
asked  me  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  took  himself  upstairs  again. 

Before  going  before  that  awful  personage 
I  went  out,  as  Richardson  had  suggested, 
and  purchased  my  cap  and  gown.  Was  I 
proud  of  myself  as  I  stood  before  the  glass 
in  Smith  and  Rodger’s,  arrayed  in  a  dark- 
blue  stuff'  gown,  with  the  square  “mortar¬ 
board”  on  my  head?  Yes,  I  was  proud, 
and  could  not  keep  down  a  smile,  although 
I  knew  that  the  assistants  were  looking  at 
me  and  seemed  somewhat  amused  at  my 
postures.  However,  cap  and  gown  Avere 
purchased,  as  Avell  as  a  surplice  for  chapel ; 
also  I  paid  for  these  necessary  articles  with 
much  dignity,  and  then  took  myself  off  to 
College  again.  In  one  of  the  courts  I  found 
my  friendly  porter,  who  had  received  my 
little  “douceur ’’two  nights  before;  of  him 
I  sought  directions  as  to  finding  Mr.  P’s 
rooms.  With  much  nervousness  and  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  I  mounted  the  staircase  and 
knocked.  A  gyp  opened  the  door,  and  shorved 
me  into  a  room  Avhere  some  tAventy  other 


freshmen,  as  or  more  shy  than  myself,  Avere 
congregated.  They  Avere  mostly  chatting  in 
Avhispers,  overaAved,  I  suppose,  by  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  occasion.  Suddenly  a  voice  said, 
“Hallo,  Johnnie,  isthatyou?  My  dear  felloAv, 
Avhen  did  you  come  up  ?  so  glad  to  see  you, 
old  chap  !  Well,  this  is  jolly.”  To  my  great 
joy  one  of  the  little  knots  of  Avhisperers  Avas 
composed  of  dear  old  school  cronies  of  mine. 
This  Avas  too  delightful,  and  the  monotony  of 
Avaiting  till  our  turns  came  to  go  upstaks 
AAras  relieved  by  loving  converse  of  old  days. 

One  by  one  the  gyp  called  us  out,  and  the 
ordeal  proved  in  the  realisation  (like  so  many 
other  things  in  this  life)  not  half  so  terrible 
as  in  the  anticipation.  Mr.  P.  Avas  a  genial 
little  man,  Avith  gold  rims  to  his  spectacles, 
through  Avhich  one  sarv  a  pair  of  merry 
twinkling  eyes.  The  cordiality  of  his  greet¬ 
ing  Avas  as  unexpected  as  it  Avas  charming. 
He  put  one  at  one’s  ease  immediately,  and, 
though  he  Avas  up  to  his  eyes  in  Avork,  in  the 
feAV  minutes  he  gaAre  to  each  man  every  one 
of  us  felt  that  we  had  found  both  a  gentleman 
and  a  friend.  The  whole  College  Avas  simply 
devoted  to  him,  for  he  combined  rigid  disci¬ 
pline  (Avhich,  my  dear  young  readers,  is  a 
thing  every  good  and  true  English  boy  ad¬ 
mires  in  a  man  set  ever  him,  and  only  stupid 
fools  object  to)  Avith  a  courtly  dignity  and 
the  kindliest  friendship.  I  cannot  help  com¬ 
ing  once  more  doAvn  to  the  present  time  to 
recall  the  scene  in  the  great  quadrangle 
Avhen,  not  many  months  since,  he  Avas  laid  to 
rest  in  the  College  chapel.  The  snorv  Avas  on 
the  ground,  the  air  filled  Avith  the  sounds  of 
bells  tolling  from  many  toAvers,  the  long 
black  procession  Avinding  sloAA  ly  through  the 
court,  and  the  organ  swelling  in  divinest 
harmonies  as  the  chanting  choir  reached  the 
chapel  door. 

Back  again  once  more  from  the  present  to 
the  past,  and  let  me  tell  you  first  of  Chapel, 
and  then  of  Hall. 

Outside,  Trinity  Chapel  is  as  ugly  a  build¬ 
ing  as  you  can  Avell  imagine.  I  think  if 
Trinity  men  feel  any  jealousy  at  all — which 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  men  Avho  belong 
to  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  col¬ 
legiate  institution  in  the  Avorld — it  is  of  the 
King’s  men,  Avho  have  such  a  glorious  chapel, 
much  resembling,  but  to  my  thinking  finer 
than,  St.  Oeorge’s  Chapel  at  Windsor.  This, 
hoAvever,  by  the  Avay.  I  am  afraid,  too, 

I  cannot  say  very  much  concerning  the 
beauty  of  the  interior  of  our  OAvn  place  of 
Avorship.  It  is  simply  a  long,  narroAV  build¬ 
ing,  divided  at  about  a  third  of  its  length 
into  chapel  and  ante-chapel  (once  upon  a 
time  the  Trinity  men  Avere  also  divided  into 
chapel  and  «wJ«-c,hapel  parties,  but  this  Avas 
before  my  day)  by  a  lieaAry  screen,  on  which 
a  very  fine  and  poAverful  organ  stands.  At 
the  east  end,  instead  of  the  usual  handsome 
AvindoAV,  is  a  massive  and  rather  ugly  balda- 
chino,  and  all  doAvn  the  sides  the  seats  are 
arranged  in  rows  of  six.  Four  of  these  rorvs 
are  on  the  floor,  and  are  for  undergraduates  ; 
the  fifth  is  slightly  raised,  and  is  kept  for 
bachelors  (men  who  have  taken  their  first 
degree)  and  scholars ;  and  the  sixth,  raised 
higher  still,  for  tutors,  masters  of  arts,  and 
strangers.  The  windoAvs  in  the  chapel  are 
very  fine  modern  ones,  and  the  AAdiole  of  the 
Avails  and  panelled  ceiling  are  covered  Avith 
very  elaborate  and  beautiful  illuminations ; 
those  on  the  ceiling  being  an  allegorical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  “  Te  Deum,”  and  those  on 
the  Avails  of  the  “  Benedicite.  ”  The  walls  of 
the  ante-chapel  are  bare,  but  it  has  some  fine 
statues,  notably  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
(perhaps  the  most  distinguished  among  many 
distinguished  Trinity  men),  Avhich  stands  at 
the  west  end.  It  is  ^ne  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
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Queen’s  Rooms,  Master’s  Lodge,  Trinity. 


sculpture  X  have  ever  seen.  The  majesty  of 
the  figure,  the  intensity  of  its  upward  gaze, 
arrest  you  at  once,  and  whenever  you  pass  by 


none,  I  think,  that  so  admirably  fulfils  its 
purpose  of  pointing  to  the  footprints  in  the 
sands  of  time  an<f  reminding  us,  as  Henry 


is  a  daily  morning  service  at  half-past  seven, 
and  an  evening  service  at  six.  Under¬ 
graduates  are  expected  to  “keep”  so  many 


The  Hall  and  Neville’s  Court,  Trinity. 


it.  Hardly  an  hour  passes  without  its  many 
admirers.  There  is  much  virtue  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  statues  to  the  great  dead,  but  there  is 


Longfellow  has  sung  in  his  “  Psalm  of  Life,” 
that  we  also,  like  those  who  have  gone 
before,  can  make  our  lives  sublime.  There 


“  chapels  ”  during  the  week — I  think  it  is  six 
for  freshmen  and  four  for  the  rest  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  besides  one  on  Sunday.  If  you  do  not 


m 
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keep  the  required  number  the  Dean  sends  for 
you  and  cautions  you  for  a  first  offence,  a 
heavier  penalty  of  being  “gated  at  ten  ”  (that 
is,  compelled  to  be  in  College  before  the  gates 
are  closed  at  ten  o’clock)  being  imposed  for 
subsequent  offences.  If  the  offence  is  con¬ 


tinued,  and  the  Dean  thinks  you  are  incorri¬ 
gible,  he  may  take  the  extreme  course  of 
gating  you  at  eight,  which  is  in  reality  a  very 
stiff  punishment.  On  the  whole,  however, 
chapels  were  very  fairly  attended  in  my  time, 
especially  on  “surplice  nights” — that  is,  on 


saints’  days,  vigils,  Saturday  evenings,  and 
Sundays.  Sunday  evening  chapel  is  a  most 
impressive  sight,  the  whole  place  is  simply 
thronged  with  white-surpliced  men.  The 
music,  which  is  of  course  a  great  attraction, 
is  always  well  chosen  and  beautifully  sung. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  BOAT-RACE  AT  SANDILANDS. 


By  Henry  Frith, 

Author  of  “A  Breaking-up  Supper  at  Sandilands,"  “  On  the  Wings  of 'the  Wind,”  etc.;  etc. 
CHAPTER  I. — THE  CHALLENGE. 


et’s,”  exclaimed  Armstrong. 

“Yes,  let’s,”  assented  “Crow,”  the 
unfortunate  one,  who  was  always  in 
some  scrape  or  other. 

“Now,  who  asked  your  opinion,  Caw  1  ” 
was  the  polite  rejoinder.  “You  wait 
until  you  are  invited.  I  say  let’s  chal¬ 
lenge  Dunkley’s  !  ” 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  was  the  immediate  reply 
to  _  this  _  spirited  decision.  All  present 
(united  in  a  cheer  except  “  Crow,”  whose  ; 
name  was  Brittain. 

“Cheer  up,  Crow,”  cried  his  companions,  i 
“  Give  us  a  caw,  caw,  at  any  rate.” 

A  laugh  greeted  this  sally,  and  Brit¬ 
tain’s  reply,  “I  can’t  laugh  without 
cause,”  made  matters  worse.  Then  he  I 
subsided. 

“We  will  send  the  challenge  this  very  ; 
evening.  Fox  shall  write  it,  he  writes  ' 
the  plainest  hand,  and  Southwold  shall  j 
dictate  it,”  suggested  Armstrong,  who  f 
was  generally  known  as  the  “  elephant.”  [ 

“  All  serene,”  assented  Fox.  “  Give  me  I 


pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  we’ll  soon 
polish  off  old  Dunkley’s  lot.” 

The  necessary  implements  were  at 
length  procured.  At  length  is  the  proper 
term,  for  half  the  steel  pens  had  but  one 
available  nib,  and  the  quills  were  gene¬ 
rally  split  owing  to  a  propensity  on  the 
part  of  each  boy  to  seize  every  other 
boy’s  pen  and  dash  it  nib  downwards 
against  the  desk.  The  result,  while  uni¬ 
form,  was  at  times  unfortunate. 

But  “  Crow  ”  had  a  private  quill,  which 
he  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  and  then 
Fox  seated  himself  before  the  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  small  bottle  of  a  curious 
mixture  of  soot  anxl  water,  which  was 
the  substitute  supplied  to  us  for  ink.  A 
thick  sediment  caused  many  blots  and 
“blobs”  of  black  mud  on  the  challenge, 
which  thus  commenced : 

“  To  the  Secretary  of  Dunkley’s  Bowing 
Club,  The  Vineyard. 

“  Dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Sandilands  Boat  Club,  have  much 
pleasure  in  challenging  your  fellows  to  a  four- 
oared  race  in  in-rigged  skiffs  ;  and  will  have 
greater  pleasure  in  beating .  you  on  any  day 
j  after  Easter  you  like  to  name  ;  and — ” 

Southwold  paused,  and  Fox  said. 

“  Isn’t  that  rather  cheeky  1  ” 

“Not  a  bit.  It’s  quite  true  too.  Go 
;  on,  Fox.” 

“  I’m  ready — ” 

“And  we  will  pull  you  in  pairs,  single 
j  sculls,  or  fours,  at  the  regatta  if  you  like 
j  to  try.  We’re  not  afraid  of  a  set  of  Dunk- 
j  ley’s  duffers  any  day. 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Arthur  Armstrong. 

“  George  Fox. 

“James  Southwold.” 

“  I  think,”  said  Southwold,  as  he  put 
the  blotting-paper  over  his  name,  “  that 
it  is  as  well  to  put  ‘respectfully’  just  to 
1  show  that  we  mean  to  be  polite.” 
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“  Certainly,”  we  said.  But  Crow 
thought  the  note  too  impudent,  and 
prophesied  a  row  next  half -holiday,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  Dunkley’s  bathed  when  we 
did.  This  forecast  was  derided,  and  the 
challenge  was  enclosed  in  a  superior  en¬ 
velope,  addressed  to  the  secretary  ;  and 
when  Fox  had  finished  his  task  he  de¬ 
liberately  smashed  poor  Crow’s  private 
quill  pen.  which  the  said  bird  cherished 
with  much  cherishment. 

“You’re  a  beast,  Fox,”  remarked  the 
injured  one  ;  “I’ll  never  lend  you  a  quill  , 
again,  see  if  I  do  !  ” 

“Let  us  go  and  post  the  letter,”  was 
the  only  reply.  “  Crow,  you  can  run  ;  no 
one  will  see  you.  Hop  over  the  palings  ;  j 
you’ll  be  back  in  five  minutes.” 

“Suppose  Fifer  catches  me?”  remon-  j 
strated  Crow. 

“Well,  suppose  he  does  !  But  he  won’t.  ! 
Be  off.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  go  on  your 
errands,  Fox.  You  wrote  the  challenge  j 
— post  it  yourself.” 

“Very  well,  Master  Crow;  you  are 
getting  obstinate,  are  you  !  All  hands 
up  for  punishment !  ”  he  cried. 

“Wait  a  moment,”  cried  the  unhappy  J 
one.  “I’ll  risk  it.  Give  me  the  letter.  { 
Is  it  stamped  ?  ” 

This  trifling  omission  was  quickly  rec¬ 
tified,  and,  snatching  his  cap  from  its 
accustomed  peg,  away  went  Crow  over 
the  playground  and  out  of  bounds  to  post 
the  challenge  to  Dunkley’s. 

The  letter-box  was  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  of  course  any  one  but  Brittain 
might  have  wandered  all  over  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  no  doubt  gone  as  far  as  the 
head  post-office  in  the  town,  with  perfect 
impunity.  But  Crow’s  star  was  an  un¬ 
lucky  one.  No  sooner  had  he  posted  the 
letter  than  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Fifer,  the  usher,  who  was  re- 
turning  to  Sandilands.  He  was,  I  am 
now  convinced,  a  soft  young  man,  and 
one  easily  “gulled.” 

“Well,  Brittain,”  said  he;  “out  of 
bounds  again  !  What  are  you  about  ?  ” 

“  Only  posting  a  letter,  sir.  The  fact  j 
is,  it’s  a  challenge,  sir,”  he  continued,  be-  | 
coming  nervously  confidential — “a  chal-  j 
lenge.” 

Mr.  Fifer  was  shocked.  A  challenge  ! 
A  duel  was  in  contemplation  !  Such  an 
occurrence  had  never  happened  in  all  his 
experience,  and  he  was  rather  curious 
concerning  it.  But  duty  was  paramount. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Brittain,  that 
any  of  your  schoolmates  have  sent  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  any  other  lads  ?  Now,  come  !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  But  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fifer, 
it’s  a  dead  secret.  If  it  came  out — ” 

“A  dead  secret  !  Yes,  indeed.  A  tra¬ 
gedy  may  ensue.  It  is  wrong,  and*— and 
— dangerous,”  added  Mr.  Fifer,  coming 
down  in  his  condemnation.  “  This  shall 
be  inquired  into.  Who  are  the  cul¬ 
prits  ?  ” 

“If  you  please,  sir,  there’s  Fox;  and 
Southwold  dictated  it,  but — ” 

“  Say  no  more,  Brittain.  I  will  report 
this.  The  senior  boys  engaged  in  a  duel 
— perhaps  only  a  pretended  fight,  eh, 
Brittain  ?  Is  this  challenge  a  joke,  eh?” 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  Crow,  who,  as  he 
afterwards  told  us,  began  to  see  some  fun 
in  this  mistake  of  the  pompous  little 
Fifer;  “it  is  a  real,  bond- fide  challenge 
to  a  fellow  at  Dunkley’s.” 

“  When  is  this  barbarous  encounter  to 
take  place  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir.  Soon  after  Easter, 
we  hope.” 


“  Hope  !  You  are  reckless,  Brittain. 
Come  with  me  ;  I  will  probe  this  matter 
to  the  bottom.” 

The  fellows  all  could  see  that  Crow 
rvas  in  custody,  and  we  shouted  with 
laughter  as  the  poor  lad  was  haled  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  study,  where  our  prin¬ 
cipal  was  sitting. 

“  Come  in,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Fifer  brought  Crow  in,  and  told  the 
tale.  Our  kindly  preceptor  looked  grave. 

“  Is  this  seriously  contemplated,  Brit¬ 
tain  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  he  replied,  meekly  ;  but  in 
his  own  mind  preparing  a  petard  where¬ 
with  to  hoist  Mr.  Fifer,  who  made  him¬ 
self  much  too  officious  in  our  concerns. 

“  Indeed  !  and  pray  what  was  the  chal¬ 
lenge  ?  ” 

“  Seems  like  a  fight,  sir,  a  secret  en¬ 
counter  ;  and  you  know  you  have  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  any  combats  in  cold 
blood.  It  partakes  of  all  the  qualities  of 
a  duel !  ”  said  Mr.  Fifer. 

“  What  is  the  challenge,  Brittain  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  our  principal,  somewhat  sternly, 
as  he  nodded  at  Mr.  Fifer. 

“  To  pull  a  race  with  Dunkley’s  four, 
sir,”  he  replied,  glancing  at  the  usher. 
“We  have  challenged  them  to  singles, 
pairs,  or  fours ;  and  I  went  to  post  the 
letter.  I  am  sorry  I  did.” 

“  Yes,  you  disobeyed  my  orders.  Write 
out  three  hundred  lines  of  the  Third 
AEneid  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Fifer, 
you  need  not  be  alarmed,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  You  may  go,  Brittain.” 

Crow  bowed,  smiled,  and  retired  danc¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  breakdown  as  he  proceeded 
along  the  paved  hall  wherein  his  steps 
echoed  till  the  principal  opened  the 
study  door,  and  gave  him  fifty  lines 
more  on  the  spot  for  “ill-timed  levity.”' 
Crow  was  crushed  again  ! 

We  were  all  assembled  in  great  expec¬ 
tation  in  the  schoolroom,  anxious  for 
Crow’s  narrative. 

Did  lie  cane  you,  Crow  ?  ”  asked  one. 

“  Or  smack  your  head  ?  ”  said  another. 

“What  did  Fifer  say?  Did  you  tell 
about  the  challenge  ?  ” 

“  He’s  got  an  imposition,”  said  Fox, 
calmly. 

“  You  are  quite  right,”  said  Crow.  “  It 
is  an  imposition,  and  a  horrid  shame  too. 
It’s  all  your  fault,  Fox.  I’ve  got  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  for  Saturday  !  ” 

“  I’ll  do  them,”  replied  Fox ;  “and now 
tell  us,  Crow  ;  did  you  say  anything 
about  the  letter  ?  ” 

“Fifer  thought  you  had  challenged  one 
of  Dunkley’s  fellows  to  a  duel,  or  a  fight, 
and  I  let  him  think  so  !  He  complained 
to  the  chief,  and  when  I  explained  there 
was  a  laugh.  He’s  got  his  quid  pro  crorv 
this  time.” 

“Well  done,  Crow.  You  have  won  the 
game,  we’ll  do  your  lines.  Pens  and  ink, 
please  ?  ” 

Fox  was  as  energetic  as  ever.  He 
pressed  four  other  boys  into  the  service, 
and  Crow  himself  contributed.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  such  a  pleasing  variety  of  styles 
of  handwriting  that  not  even  our  good- 
tempered  Doctor  could  pass  the  imposi¬ 
tion  as  Brittain’s. 

“  Your  hand  varies  a  good  deal,”  he 
said,  as  he  glanced  down  the  pages  ; 
“  you  write  very  differently  at  different 
times.” 

“  They  were  different  pens,  sir,”  replied 
the  unlucky  one,  meekly. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  this  as  a 
punishment  performed,”  said  the  Doctor, 


tearing  up  the  paper.  “  Repeat  fifty  lines- 
of  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  after  dinner  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  on  Tuesday — twenty-five  lines 
each  time— and  tell  your  companions 
next  time  they  wish  to  help  you  to 
manage  better  !  ” 

Upon  this  Crow  retired,  crestfallen, 
and  relieved  his  feelings  by  calling  Fox 
names,  until  that  youth  “  punched  his 
head”  with  a  Lempriere’s  Dictionary, 
when  peace  was  restored,  and  we  elders 
went  to  supper. 


CHAPTER  II. — A  DEFIANCE — THE  STRUGGLE. 

IN  THE  POOL. 

“  Dunkley’s  fellows  ”  were  not  long  in 
replying  to  our  politely- worded  chal¬ 
lenge.  A  note  left  by  a  boy  in  buttons 
was  delivered  the  very  next  Monday, 
and  when  it  eventually  reached  the  play¬ 
ground  Fox  held  it  aloft. 

“  The  answer  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Here’s 
Dunkley’s  reply.  Listen.  Isn’t  it  on 
stilts  ? 

“‘The  secretary  of  the  Dunkley  Rowing 
Club  presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs. 
Fox,  Armstrong,  and  Southwold,  of  Sandi¬ 
lands,  and  begs  to  inform  them  that  should 
they  or  any  other  wretched  Sandilanites  dare 
to  venture  to  compete  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Dunkley  Club  on  the  river,  the  16th  of 
May  will  suit  Dunkley  to  lick  Sandilands  as 
well  as  any  other  day. 

“‘The  secretary  trusts  that  Sandilands 
will  see  lit  to  agree  to  this  arrangement,  and 
not  “  cave  in  ”  as  they  did  before  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  bad  weather  and  illness  in  the  school ! 
Verb.  sat.  An  answer  is  requested.’” 

“  Well,  if  that  isn’t  cheek  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  !  ”  exclaimed  Armstrong. 
“  An  answer  is  requested,  is  it  ?  I’ll  an¬ 
swer  them  !  ” 

There  was  a  determination  about  Arm¬ 
strong  when  he  said  this  that  convinced 
us  he  would  pen  a  masterly  composition 
in  reply  to  this  daringly  offensive  answer 
to  our  polite  and  friendly  challenge. 
There  was  nothing  in  our  letter  to  annoy 
any  one,  and  we  had  finished  up  with 
“  yours  respectfully,”  which  (as  Fox  said) 
should  have  quelled  all  unpleasantness. 
It  was  true  that  the  term  “Dunkley’s 
duffers  ”  was  a  somewhat  figui’ative  ex¬ 
pression,  but  all  else  was  closely  to  the 
point,  and  as  pleasant  as  possible  ! 

Armstrong  replied  next  day,  and  as 
his  letter  was  copied  and  preserved  as  a 
pattern  of  correspondence  with  a  rival 
school,  I  will  give  it  in  full  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  allaying 
any  ill-feeling  between  jealous  candidates 
for  prizes. 

The  reply  Avas  as  folloivs — verbatim  : 

“  April  5th. 

“Sir, — The  Committee  of  the  Sandilands 
RoAving  Club  despise  Dunkley’s  too  much  to 
be  in  any  way  annoyed  by  the  impertinent 
reply  you  have  forwarded  by  a  boy  in  buttons  ! 
We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  roAving  your 
felloAvs  on  the  16th  May,  and  have  little  doubt 
of  the  result  of  the  competition  Avith  such  a 
set  of  ‘  tubbers.  ’ 

“  The  Committee  also  desire  me  to  add  that 
if  any  of  your  felloAvs  interfere  Avith  our  prac¬ 
tice  as  you  did,  like  coivards,  last  year,  Ave 
va  ill  send  our  loAver-form  felloAvs  to  thrash 
your  creAv,  if  Ave  can’t  spare  the  time  to  do  so 
ourselves. 

“  Relieve  me,  Sir, 

“  Yours  obediently, 

“Arthur  Armstrong.” 

“  That’s  what  I  call  agreeable  and  con- 
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ciliatory,”  said  Crow,  when  he  heard  it 
read  amid  much  applause. 

The  letter  of  defiance  was  dispatched 
in  due  course,  and  Wednesday  was  our 
bathing  day.  The  practice  was  very 
simple.  Those  who  could  swim,  swam 
about,  watched  by  two  men  with  corks 
and  lines  in  case  of  accident.  These  men 
were  in  a  punt  in  mid-stream.  The  river 
was  rather  narrow,  but  very  deep  in 
places.  Our  plunging-water  was  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  then  it  shallowed  over  a 
gravelly  bottom  to  four  feet  or  less ;  so 
any  one  diving  from  the  bank  across  and 
down  stream,  would  come  to  the  shoal 
as  naturally  as  the  bubbles  did.  There 
was  no  danger  at  all.  The  young  and 
unpractised  swimmers  were  always 
thrown,  or  pushed,  in  bodily,  and  taught 
to  swim  for  their  lives.  Boating  was 
interdicted  to  any  who  could  not  swim 
forty  yards,  so  nearly  all  the  fellows 
could  swim  a  little,  and  some  of  us  could 
swim  splendidly  for  our  ages. 

We  mustered  strongly  that  afternoon, 
early  in  the  year  though  it  was.  A 
plunge,  a  swim,  and  out  again  was  all 
our  doctor  permitted  us,  and  then  only 
after  due  examination.  But  the  day 
was  spring-like  and  warm. 

“  There  are  Dunkley’s  fellows,”  said 
Fox  to  Jones,  as  we  crossed  the  meadow. 
“  I  do  believe  they  are  swimming  in  our 
plunge  !  ” 

“We’ll  have  them  out,  then,”  replied 
Jones. 

Armstrong,  Cutler,  Southwold,  For- 
tescue,  and  some  others  of  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  immediately  started  off  and  reached 
the  river-bank  before  our  usher,  Mr. 
Fifer,  could  interfere. 

“Now  then,”  exclaimed  Armstrong, 
“  clear  out  of  that  pool ;  it’s  our  bathing- 
place,  you  know  that.” 

There  were  only  four  Dunkleyites, 
without  a  tutor,  seniors  all  of  them,  and 
one  replied, 


“You  have  no  monopoly  of  the  river,  I 
suppose.  We  intend  to  bathe  here  when 
we  please.” 

Down  he  went  and  swam  beautifully. 
His  companions  smiled.  Armstrong 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  three 
chums,  and  the  four  friends  quietly 
undressed,  while  their  rivals  were  still 
swimming,  and  leaped  in. 

Armstrong  was-  a  powerful  swimmer. 
He  dived  deep  down,  and  when  he  came 
up  he  rose  right  underneath  a  tall 
Dunkleyite  who  was  floating  on  his  back 
defiantly.  A  roar  of  pain  succeeded  ;  and 
Armstrong,  seizing  the  intruder,  ducked 
him  deeply  down  and  paddled  away. 

The  youth  assailed  came  ashore  puffing 
and  blowing  after  his  forced  immersion, 
amid  the  laughter  of  all  our  fellows  and 
the  rage  of  the  Dunkleyites.  Crow  was 
on  the  lower  bank  half  undressed,  when 
one  of  the  “  enemy  ”  came  up  and,  slap¬ 
ping  Brittain  in  the  face,  asked  him  what 
he  was  laughing  at. 

“  At  your  friend’s  idiotic  performance,” 
replied  Crow,  quietly,  continuing  to 
I  undress,  although  there  was  a  dangerous 
gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“  Then  in  you  go,”  said  his  tall  assail¬ 
ant,  “  breeches  and  all.” 

He  seized  the  lad,  but  Brittain  was  as 
lithe  as  an  eel ;  and  slipping  out  of  his 
foe’s  grasp,  darted  up  the  gravelly  bank, 
where  he  was  safe.  He,  however,  only 
remained  long  enough  to  undress,  and 
then  went  back  to  the  shoal. 

The  Dunkleyite  watched  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  trusting  to  catch  Crow  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Our  friend  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  the  slap  in  the  face,  and  warily 
awaited  his  assailant.  The  latter,  while 
Crow  was  paddling,  came  suddenly  be¬ 
hind  him  and  gave  him  a  push  into  deep 
water ;  but  Brittain  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and,  clutching  his  opponent’s 
arm,  dragged  him  in  with  a  desperate 
l  grip,  born  of  anger  at  his  meanness. 


“  Bravo,  Crow  !  ”  said  Southwold,  who 
was  coming  up.  “  Hold  him.” 

Crow  was  a  splendid  swimmer.  Let¬ 
ting  go  the  Dunkleyite,  he  turned,  and, 
leaping  on  his  back,  ducked  him  again 
and  again.  In  vain  he  struggled  ;  he 
had  no  breath  to  fight  long,  and  Brittain 
was  above  him.  At  last,  with  a  sounding- 
series  of  thwacks,  Crow  permitted  his 
adversary  to  struggle  ashore,  where  he 
remained  gasping. 

The  other  aggressors  had  sheered  off 
by  this  time  under  the  pressure  of  out- 
larger  contingent,  and  when  we  had 
thrown  all  their  hoots  into  the  stream, 
and  they  had  donned  some  of  our  clothes, 
a  skirmish  commenced,  which  was  quickly 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dunk- 
ley’s  head-tutor,  a  man  we  all  admired 
and  liked,  whose  name  was  Altcarr. 
Then  the  Dunkleyites  went  off,  and 
molested  us  no  more. 

Brittain  was  quite  the  hero  of  the 
day.  His  exploits  made  him  famous  and. 
gained  him  the  greatest  respect.  His 
ready  good-nature  and  general  submis¬ 
sion  to  those  he  liked  had  given  us  the 
erroneous  impression  that  Crow  was  too 
soft.  But  that  afternoon  quite  unde¬ 
ceived  us.  W' e  found  in  the  lad  a  deter¬ 
mined  ehamjfion  against  injustice  whom 
we  had  not  recognised  sooner  only  be¬ 
cause  differences  seldom  arose  at  Sandi- 
lands.  So  Crow  elevated  himself  to  a 
high  pitch  of  popularity,  and  even  Jones 
thought  it  as  well  to  moderate  the  ran¬ 
cour  of  his  tongue,  when  he  afterwards 
disputed  with  the  calm,  good-natured, 
plucky  Brittain. 

As  a  great  distinction  Armstrong  asked 
permission  for  Crow  to  sit  up  to  supper 
with  us  seniors,  and  we  regaled  him  right 
royally  with  sardines  and  dry  ham.  To 
Brittain’s  credit  be  it  said,  he  never 
flinched,  and  appeared  as  well  as  ever 
next  morning. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Castles  of  Scotland,”  etc.,  etc. 
part  xv. 


ON  as  prominent  a  site  as  Belvoir  stood 
Lincoln  before  the  minster  arose  to 
crown  the  hill  and  make  castle  and  city  serve 
merely  as  pedestal.  Britons  and  Romans 
availed  themselves  of  the  stronghold  on  the 
Ermine  Street,  and  the  growth  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Norman  outer 
walls  being  built  on  an  embankment  over  the 
Roman  masonry.  The  erection  of  this  castle 
by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1086  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  demolition  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  houses.  In  Stephen’s  time  Matilda 
was  besieged  in  it,  but  escaped.  Shortly 
afterwards  her  partisans  retook  it ;  and  then 
the  king,  coming  again  to  its  siege,  was 
attacked  by  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  de¬ 
serted  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  defeated 
and  captured.  In  J ohn’s  time  Lincoln  proved 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  last  struggle.  To 
relieve  the  castle  he  was  hastening  north¬ 
wards,  when  he  was  caught  by  the  tide  in  the 
Wash,  and  thence  went  on  to  Newark  to  die. 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt  continued  the  siege  ;  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  hi.  ,  came  to  the  rescue ;  and  Fouke 
de  Breant,  our  St.  Albans  friend,  by  a 
daring  manoeuvre  joined  the  garrison  with  a 
reinforcement.  The  besiegers,  on  June  4, 
1217,  were  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  as 
each  side  had  brought  up  all  its  forces,  the 


battle  was  long  and  decisive.  Pembroke 
stormed  the  town,  the  men  of  the  Dauphin 
were  completely  routed,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  England  becoming  a  State  of  the  Church 
under  French  protection.  The  siege  and  the 
battle  took  place  during  the  six-and-twenty 
years’  reign  of  Bishop  Hugh  de  Welles,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  same  family  as 
the  Lord  Welles  who  afterwards  had  the 
strange  passage  of  arms  on  London  Bridge. 
Welles  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Scotland 
by  Richard  ii.  ,  and  while  there  talked  very 
largely  over  his  cups  as  to  what  Englishmen 
could  do.  One  night  the  dispute  with  his 
Scottish  friends  ran  high.  His  anecdotes 
were  not  received  with  the  implicit  belief  he 
expected.  Lord  Welles  became  angry.  “Let 
"words  have  no  place,”  he  said,  “  if  ye  know 
not  the  valiant  deeds  of  Englishmen.  Appoint 
me  a  day  and  a  place  where  ye  list,  and  ye 
shall  have  experience.  ” 

“  Whereunto  David  Earl  of  Crawford  as¬ 
senting,  Lord  Welles  chose  London  Bridge  as 
the  place  of  meeting.  There  on  St.  George’s 
Day  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Richard  II. 
the  fight  took  place.  Upon  the  day  of 
battle,  both  of  them  coming  to  the  bridge  on 
their  barbed  horses  at  the  sound  of  trumpet 
encountered  each  other  with  square  grounden 
spears.  In  which  advenkire  Earl  David  sate 


so  strong  that  notwithstanding  the  spear  was- 
broken  on  his  helmet  and  visage  he  stirred 
not,  insomuch  that  the  spectators  cried  out 
that  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms  he  was 
bound  to  the  saddle.  Whereupon  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  got  up  again,  and  ran  a  second 
course ;  but  on  the  third  he  threw  Lord 
Welles  out  of  the  saddle  to  the  ground,  and 
dismounting  again,  embraced  him  that  the 
people  might  understand  he  had  no  hatred 
towards  him.” 

Lincoln  became  in  time  one  of  the  castles 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  did  much  to  enlarge 
and  improve  it.  J ohn  was  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster  at  the  jubilee  of  Edward  in. — 
which  jubilee  took  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remember,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  king’s 
life  and  not  the  fiftieth  of  his  reign.  To  liis 
chief  castle  of  Lancaster  John  seems  to 
have  done  little.  The  large  tower  that  there 
.bears  his  name  is  said  to  have  been  really 
built  by  our  busy  friend  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

North  of  Lancaster  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Fouldray,  which  castle  was  founded 
by  the  Abbots  of  Furness  to  guard  the  coast 
near  the  abbey,  and  is  worth  mentioning  on 
account  of  its  curious  wells.  These  are  of 
fresh  water,  and  yet  rise  and  fall  with  the 
tide,  the  water  being  apparently  cleared  of  its 
salts  by  filtering  through  the  sandy  soil. 
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But  we  cannot  leave  Lincolnshire  without 
noting  the  massive  ruins  of  Somerton,  all 
that  °is  left  of  the  stronghold  built  by 
Anthony  Bee,  the  fighting  Bishop  of  Durham, 
which  became  in  after  years  the  prison  of 
King  John  of  France.  A  strange  story  is 
that  of  the  French  monarch :  his  hostages 
broke  their  parole  and  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  die.  The  honourable  say  that  he 
came  back  as  a  man  of  honour  to  redeem  his 
word ;  the  cynical  say  he  came  back  to 
organise  that  conspiracy  of  resistance  which 
eventually  made  our  French  provinces  too 
costly  for  us  to  hold.  Away  on  the  coast  at 
Torksey  is  another  shell  worthy  of  remem- 


identify  him  with  the  jovial  poltroon  is  a 
mystery.  As  well  say  Poins  was  Lord 
Poyntz  as  Falstaff  was  Fastolf. 

The  personages  in  historical  plays  need  not 
all  of  them  be  historical.  And  even  the 
plots  are  not  always  identical  with  those 
given  by  the  chroniclers  !  And,  talking  of 
such  things,  there  is  one  plot  awaiting  worthy 
treatment  —  the  story  of  zElfthryth,  better 
known  under  her  Latinised  name  of  Elfrida. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Ordgar,  the  great 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  or  “Alderman  of  the 
Defnsoetas,”  to  speak  more  pedantically. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  and  had  a_  wonder¬ 
fully  strong  brother,  who  used  to  pitch  men 
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France,  for  it  was  at  Torksey,  “  on  the  shelv¬ 
ing  shore,”  that  Paulinus  baptized  the  Lin- 
dissians. 

When  the  barons  had  resolved  to  place 
England  under  the  Dauphin,  and  just  before 
the  collapse  of  their  scheme  at  Lincoln  Fair 
in  1217,  they  invited  into  East  Anglia  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  as  colonists  ;  or  rather 
the  invitation  formed  part  of  the  agreement 
with  the  French  king.  The  project  ended  in 
disaster.  The  fleet  appeared  off ,  the  east 
coast,  and  a  great  storm  arose,  and  between 
Yarmouth  and  Dunwich  forty  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  drowned  and  washed  ashore. 
Seventy  years  afterwards  Yarmouth  Avas 
fortified  and  the  castle  built,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  unmolested,  and  the  ten  gates  and 
sixteen  towers  have  no  history  that  need 
detain  us.  Close  by  is  Caister,  built  of  brick, 
on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple,  by  Sir  John 
Fastolf  in  1449,  and  Avhich  in  Edward  IV. ’s 
reign  under  the  Pastons  stood  two  sieges, 
one  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  by  Lord 
Scales.  Fastolf-,  from  Avhom  Falstaff  is 
said  to  come,  Avas  a  man  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  Shakespeare’s  corpulent  knight. 
He  Avas  born  at  Caister  in  1377,  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  old  sea-kings  who  settled 
here  in  the  days  before  the  conversion.  He 
was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  French  Avars, 
and  AAras  made  on  different  battle-fields  knight- 
banneret,  baron  of  France,  knight  ofdhe  gar¬ 
ter,  marshal  of  the  regent’s  household,  and 
king’s  lieutenant  in  Normandy.  No  Avarrior 
of  his  time  had  a  more  brilliant  career. 
Why  men  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 


headlong  oA’er  rivers  and  do  other  remarkable 
things.  King  Edgar,  hearing  of  her  beauty, 
and  having  lost  his  first  Avife,  Ethelfleda  the 
Duck,  AAdiose  son  Avas  Edward,  sent  off  his 
friend  EthelAvald  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
her  fitness  for  queen.  Ethehvald  fell  in  love 
Avitli  her,  said  nothing  about  the  king,  re¬ 
turned  Avith  the  neAvs  that  she  Avas  but  pass¬ 
ably  good-looking,  and  obtained  the  king’s 
consent  to  marry  her.  Matters  Avent  on  all 
right  for  a  year.  Elfrida  bore  a  son  and 
King  Edgar  became  godfather  and  held  him 
at  the  font — though  he  did  not  see  the  mother. 
Soon  aftei'Avards  the  king  was  told  of  the 
trick  Ethehvald  had  played  him,  and  Avent 
oft'  to  look  at  Elfrida  for  himself.  Ethel¬ 
Avald  asked  her  to  make  herself  as  unpre¬ 
possessing  as  possible,  and  she  did  the  Arery 
reverse.  The  king  Avas  angry,  and  sent 
Ethehvald  arvay  to  the  Northumbrians  ;  but 
in  Wherwell  Wood  there  Avas  a  hunting 
party,  and  there  Ethehvald  and  his  son  Avere 
slain.  Edgar  married  Elfrida,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  AArell. 

This  is  the  prologue — it  may  be  nearly  all 
fiction  ;  but  notice  Iioav  Avell  it  Avorks  in  Avith 
Avhat  follows.  Elfrida’s  first  son  by  Edgar 
A\ras  Edmund,  Avho  died  in  infancy ;  her 
second,  for  Avhom  she  plotted  and  even 
stopped  not  at  murder,  Avas  Ethelred  the 
Unready  !  When  Edgar  died  Edward  Avas 
chosen  king  ;  and  Elfrida  at  once  resolved  to 
remove  him.  After  long  Avaiting  the  chance 
came.  One  March  day  the  king  came  from 
Wareham  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Purbeck. 
He  rode  to  Corfe  Castle,  Avhere  Elfrida  and 


her  son  Avere  then  living.  He  Avould  not 
alight,  but  inquired  after  his  stepmother  and 
his  half-brother.  The  queen  came  to  the 
gateway.  “  Bring  Avine  !  ”  she  said  ;  and  as 
the  king  finished  drinking,  she  kissed  him, 
and,  as  she  kissed,  a  servant,  at  a  sign  from 
her,  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  He  shrieked, 
and  the  horse  started  doAvn  the  hill,  but  in 
the  market-place  the  reins  fell  from  Ids 
dying  hands  and  he  Avas  throAvn,  and  dragged 
by  his  stirrup  over  the  bridge  across  the 
stream.  Where  the  body  AAras  found  a  stream 
gushed  forth,  noAv  knoAvn  as  St.  Edward’s 
Fountain.  The  body  was  taken  into  a  cot¬ 
tage  close  by,  Avhere  the  church  noAV  is,  and 
suddenly  at  midnight  there  Avas  a  mysterious 
light,  and  the  blind  old  cottager’s  eyes  Avere 
opened.  The  queen  ordered  the  corpse  to  be 
throAvn  into  a  well,  and  went  aAvay  to  Bere. 
But  her  conscience  Avould  not  let  her  rest. 
Then  she  ordered  the  body  to  be  buried  at 
Wareham  in  unconsecrated  ground.  But 
here  again  miracles  Avere  wrought.  Then  she 
had  the  body  remoAred  to  Shaftesbury  ;  and 
finally  she  became  a  nun  at  Wherwell,  repent¬ 
ing  much  ;  and  probably  Avondering  much 
at  the  career  of  her  son,  avIio  by  his  deeds  so 
clearly  proved  his  parentage  ! 

The  Corfe  Castle  of  those  days  must  have 
differed  much  from  that  Avhose  ruins  Ave  see 
noAv,  and  “  the  very  gatervay  ”  is  of  course  a 
myth.  That  gateAvay  has  long  gone  and  its 
site  has  been  built  around.  But  Corfe  must 
ahvays  have  been  a  strong  place.  Stephen 
attempted  to  take  it  in  vain.  NepheAv  Arthur 
Avas  kept  here  by  John,  and  so  Avas  his  sister 
Alianore,  “the  beauty  of  Brittany;”  and 
here  were  twenty-tAvo  knights  out  of  tAventy- 
four  starved  to  death  by  the  same  indefati¬ 
gable  monarch,  Avho  here  for  a  time  kept  the 
croAvn  that  he  lost  on  the  sands  of  Lynn. 
Here  Avas  imprisoned  Edward  11. ,  and  here, 
after  his  death  at  Berkeley,  took  place  that 
curious  performance  in  which  a  player  king- 
passed  in  a  pageant  along  the  battlements  in 
order  to  comdnce  the  representatives  of  the 
Icing’s  party  in  the  toAvn  beloAV  that  the  report 
as  to  the  murder  Avas  false. 

During  the  Civil  War  Corfe  had  quite  a 
history  of  its  OAvn.  Lady  Bankes  held  it  for 
the  king  against  all  comers.  Helped  by  her 
maids,  she  mounted  guns  and  blazed  aAvay 
like  a  A-eteran.  Sir  Walter  Earle  came  from 
Poole  to  capture  her  ladyship.  His  efforts 
Avere  in  vain.  Earle  certainly  did  not  stand 
upon  trifles  ;  he  availed  himself  of  everything 
Avithin  his  reach  to  settle  the  siege.  He  made 
the  church  his  headquarters,  cut  up  the  sur¬ 
plices  for  shirts,  turned  the  organ  into  a 
magazine,  and  used  the  pipes  for  powder, 
Avhile  he  melted  doAvn  the  church  roof  for 
shot.  Then  lie  made  “  boares  ”  and  “  sorves  ” 
Avith  the  usual  result,  for  Lady  Bankes  pep¬ 
pered  the  legs  of  those  interesting  animals 
Avitli  musket  bullets,  and  they  had  to  col¬ 
lapse.  Sir  Walter  Earle  could  do  nothing  ; 
and  then  came  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Avho 
sent  a  hundred  and  eighty  marines  Avith  scal¬ 
ing  ladders,  Avitli  a  promise  of  tAventy  pounds 
for  every  man  that  reached  the  top  of  the 
Avail.  No  one  claimed  the  reAvard.  He  tried 
his  men  sober ;  then  he  tried  them  drunk. 
And  so  the  game  went  on.  At  last  it  came 
to  a  final  assault,  in  Avhich  Lady  Bankes  and 
her  daughters  and  Avomen  and  five  soldiers 
Avere  left  to  guard  the  upper  Avard.  The  end 
Avas  inevitable,  but  the  besiegers  Avon  only 
by  a  stratagem,  in  Avhich  a  body  of  men  Avho 
had  been  Avelcomed  to  the  castle  as  friends, 
turned  against  the  Avoman  Avho  had  sheltered 
them. 

And  here  Ave  must  close  our  notes  on  the 
Castles  of  England.  Many  more  castles  there 
are,  many  of  them  better  knoAvn  than  those 
Ave  have  mentioned.  But  imthese'  papers,  as 
in  those  that  preceded  them,  we  have  kept  as 
much  as  possible  off  the  beaten  road,  and  in 
a  rambling,  gossiping  Avay,  Avith  no  thought 
of  grouping  or  geographical  or  architectural 
or  historical  sequence,  given  the  stories  as 
they  occurred  to  us. 

Some  very  strange  legends  Ave  have  left 
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untold.  Tliere  is  that  of  St.  Briavels,  for  in¬ 
stance,  'where  the  townsfolk  were  freed  from 
toll  in  the  way  that  the  Coventry  men  were 
saved  by  the  imaginary  Lady  Codiva.  There 
is  that  of  Bransil  in  Herefordshire,  with  its 
ghost  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  died  in  Italy 
and  could  not  rest  until  the  hones  came  hack 
to  his  home  ;  when  the  hox  of  hones  was 
"buried  at  Bransil  a  black  crow  appeared  and 
sat  on  a  box,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  chest 
of  money  left  as  a  reward  to  him  whose  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  bones  laid  the  Beauchamp  to  rest ! 
And  there  is  that  of  Devizes  in  Wiltshire, 
built  by  the  great  Bishop  Roger  of  Sarum,  and 
captured  in  1140  by  Robert  Fitzherbert,  who 
scaled  the  battlements  with  leather  ladders 
and  surprised  the  sleeping  garrison.  And 
there  are  others ;  but  for  the  present  Ave 
Lave  had  enough.  We  may  just  mention 
Hastings,  built  in  1068,  and  noAV  sinking  into 
the  tea-garden  stage.  This,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  our  Norman  castles,  and  its  interest  is 
-entirely  ancient.  One  of  the  youngest  of 
castles  is  Walmer,  and  its  history  is  entirely 
modern.  There  in  1852  died  England’s 


greatest  soldier,  the  Iron  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  It  Avas  his  official  residence  as  Warden 
of  those  Cinque  Ports — “Romney,  Hastings, 
Sandwich,  Hythe,  and  Dover  ” — which  did  so 
much  to  keep  our  soil  from  invasion  ;  Avhose 
volunteer  beet  preceded  the  Royal  Navy, 
ami  afterwards  fought  by  its  side,  just  as  in 
the  future  a  volunteer  fleet  will  have  to  help 
Avhen  the  invader  makes  a  serious  effort.  A 
plainly  furnished  room  Avas  that  in  Avliich  the 
duke  died — a  yard-Avide  camp  bedstead  rvith 
a  horsehair  mattress  and  a  horsehair  pilloAv 
covered  Avith  Avash-leatlier,  a  chair  or  tAvo,  a 
Avriting-table,  a  ferv  books,  no  curtains,  the 
AvindoAVS  looking  out  on  to  the  sea,  and  a 
door  leading  out  on  to  the  ramparts.  Amid 
such  unpretending  surroundings  he  gently 
sighed  his  life  aAvay,  an  old,  old  man  who 
liAred  for  a  generation  after  his  Avorlc  Avas 
done  and  died  grieved  and  respected  by  all. 
We  have  spoken  of  many  in  these  papers 
AA'ho  ser  <,  -  their  country  AA7ell,  hut  none  did 
more  fa-i  fully  than  he.  And  we  can  fitly 
end  our  Castle  series  Avith  LongfelloAv’s  lines 
on  the  noblest  of  castle -keepers 


“  Sullen  and  silent,  and  like  couchant  lions. 

Their  cannon  through  the  night. 

Holding  their  breath,  had  watched,  in  grim  defiance,, 
The  sea-coast  opposite. 

And  now  they  roared  at  drum-beat  from  their  stations 
On  every  citadel ; 

Each  answering  each,  with  morning  salutations, 
That  all  Avas  Avell. 

And  doAvn  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the  burden, 
B-eplied  the  distant  forts, 

As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the  AArarden 
And  Lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Him  shall  no  sunshine  from  the  fields  of  azure. 

No  drum-beat  from  the  Avail, 

No  morning  gun  from  the  black  fort’s  embrasure 
AAvaken  Avith  its  call  ! 

No-more,  surveying  with  an  eye  impartial 
The  long  line  of  the  coast, 

Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  Field  Marshal 
Be  seen  upon  his  post ! 

For  in  the  night  unseen,  a  single  Avarrior, 

In  sombre  harness  mailed, 

Dreaded  of  man,  and  surnamed  the  Destroyer, 

The  rampart  Avail  has  scaled." 

(THE  END.) 


SCHOOL  CRICKET  IK  1888  AKD  1887. 


Last  year’s  school  cricket  A\ras  remarkable 
for  the  very  moderate  quality  of  the 
teams  playing  in  public  matches,  and  the 
■excellence  of  the  elevens  at  schools  generally 
ranking  as  second-class.  The  days  have 
gone  by  when  a  notice  of  public  school  cricket 
could  be  confined  to  the  doings  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  and  Rugby,  and  their 
immediate  rivals  ;  indeed  the  number  of  great 
-schools  has  so  increased,  and  the  game  has 
become  so  popular,  that  the  ring  has  to  he 
widened  every  year.  What  is  a  first-class 
■county  ?  people  are  asking  ;  and  the  question 
is  under  consideration.  What,  in  a  cricket 
sense,  is  a  first-class  school  ?  will  be  the  next 
question,  and  it  will  he  no  easier  to  ansAver. 

The  match  of  the  year  in  Avhich  fashionable 
people  take  most  interest  and  to  Avhich  most 
space  is  devoted  by  the  journals  is  of  course 
Eton  and  Harrow.  In  1885  the  match  Avas 
worthy  of  its  fame  ;  in  1SS6  it  Avas  a  one-sided 
affair,  in  Avhich  victory  fell  to  the  team  that 
had  lost  two  of  their  trial  matches.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  provocative  of  interest. 
HarroAv’s  three  hirst  men  made  92  and  the 
rest  kept  to  single  figures,  so  that  all  were  out 
for  133.  Eton  then  put  together  202,  C.  P. 
Foley,  first  in  and  last  out,  making  114  of 
them.  HarroAv’s  second  innings  produced 
220,  E.  Crawley  and  J.  S.  Fair  being  again 
top  scorers  tlds  time  with  69  and  61.  Eton 


then  Avent  in  to  hit  freely,  and  Avon  the  match 
by  six  Avickets.  The  score  betAveen  the 
schools  thus  stands  26  to  Eton  and  25  to 
HarroAV,  and  HarroAv’s  endeavour  on  the  8th  of 
July  Avill  he  to  make  a  tie  again. 

Eton  also  Avon  the  Winchester  match.  Win¬ 
chester’s  first  innings  produced  233,  Eton’s 
219,  out  of  Avhich  the  Hon.  H.  Coventry  made 
119  ;  Winchester’s  second  innings  produced 
only  59,  so  that  a  victory  by  eight  Avickets 
Avas  not  surprising.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  better  side  Avon  in  each  case,  and 
yet  Eton’s  record  for  1886  aatis  six  losses  out 
of  nine  matches,  the  third  Avin  being  against 
the  Ramblers  on  the  Thursday  before  the 
Winchester  match. 

HarroAv’s  record  Avas  only  tAvo  Avins  out  of 
ten  matches,  these  being  against  the  ToAvn 
and  the  Harlequins.  The  team  Avas  admit¬ 
tedly  under  the  average,  and  much  seemed 
to  be  made  of  its  Aveakness  by  its  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  Avhen  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  are  not  all  known,  hut 
it  ought  certainly  to  he  said  that  the  Lord’s 
match  looked  as  though  it  AAras  given  aAvay. 
There  Avas  no  long  leg  in  the  field,  and  yet 
the  bowlers  all  through  the  first  innings 
pitched  persistently  to  leg,!  so  that  the  runs 
Avere  got  in  dozens  from  the  undefended  quar¬ 
ter. 

One  of  the  strongest  teams  of  the  year  Avas 
put  into  the  field  t>y  Brighton  College.  Out 
of  twelve  matches  eight  were  Avon.  Lancing 
AAras  beaten  tAvice,  once  by  156  runs,  and  once 
by  an  innings  and  111  runs;  and  Dulwich 
and  Tunbridge  Avere  each  beaten  on  the  first 
innings,  the  first  by  32  runs,  the  second  by  35 
runs.  The  averages  of  the  team  Avere  headed 
by  G.  L.  Wilson  Avith  59,  13  innings  for  656 
runs.  Second  to  him  came  G.  H.  Cotterill, 
the  captain,  Avith  596  runs  for  13  innings,  or 
an  average  of  54.  Wilson  made  four  scores 
over  the  hundred  during  the  year,  the  chief 
being  113  not  out  against  Burgess  Hill,  129 
against  Kensington  Park,  and  131  against 
Crystal  Palace.  Cotterill  also  made  four 
centuries,  one  of  them,  also  129,  against 
Kensington  Park,  and  another,  113,  against 
Crystal  Palace.  For  a  school  team  the  boA\d- 
ing  Avas  of  unusual  excellence ;  S.  M.  J. 
Woods,  Avhose  hatting  average  Avas  34,  had  a 
boAvling  average  of  7  over  78  Avickets ;  next 
to  him  came  tAvo  tens,  and  even  Wilson  and 
Cotterill,  AA'ho  did  so  Avell  in  the  hatting, 
aAreraged  13  and  14  Avith  the  hall,  the  latter 
being  the  highest  average  in  the  eleven. 

Charterhouse  Avon  iiAre  matches  out  of 
tAvelve  and  lost  four.  The  Westminster 
match  Avas  Avon,  the  Wellington  match  Avas 
lost,  the  latter  being  a  collapse,  Wellington  in 


the  first  innings  making  206  Avliile  Charter- 
house  could  not  do  better  than  88.  Charter- 
house,  hoAvever,  beat  an  M.C.C.  team  and 
Surrey  Club  and  Ground,  so  that  the  season 
Avas  not  one  to  he  ashamed  of.  The  Carthu¬ 
sians  have  evidently  good  material,  and  if  a 
little  of  the  superfluous  energy  devoted  to 
football  Avere  transferred  to  cricket  Avould 
produce  a  singularly  strong  and  level  eleven. 

Hoav  much  a  school  can  improve  Avhen 
cricket  is  taken  seriously  in  hand  is  shoAvn 
by  the  doings  of  the  City  of  London  School 
in  1886.  In  the  past  the  cricket  of  the  great 
city  school  Avas  umvorthy  of  it,  hut  noAV  out 
of  seventeen  matches  nine  are  Avon  and  we 
get  nine  of  the  team  Avith  a  double  figure 
batting  average,  and  five  with  a  single  figure 
howling  average. 

The  feature  of  the  Cheltenham  season  Avas 
the  disastrous  performance  against  Clifton, 
Avhen  Clifton  gained  a  ten  Avieket  victory. 
Seven  Avins  Avere  recorded  out  of  thirteen 
fixtures,  the  most  satisfactory  being  the 
triumph  over  Marlborough.  So  much  atten¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  given  to  hatting 
that  it  Avas  not  thought  Avorth  Avliile  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  results  of  the  boAvling.  The  batting 
returns  were  not,  hoAvever,  particularly  bril¬ 
liant,  the  best  being  Champain’s  25,  Avhich 
oAved  so  much  to  his  108  not  out  against  the 
Old  Malvernians  Avhen  Cheltenham  won  by 
183  runs  and  seven  wickets,  quite  a  run  aAA’ay 
match  in  fact. 

Clifton  had  a  captain,  Head,  Avhose  hatting 
average,  39,  Avas  more  than  double  that  of  any 
of  his  men,  and  Avhose  boAvling  average  Avas 
also  the  best  of  his  team.  During  the  season 
four  centuries  Avere  credited  to  him,  his  largest 
innings  being  his  150  against  the  Aldershot 
division,  Avhich  he  made  Avhen  playing  for 
BroadAvater.  The  victories  over  Cheltenham 
and  Sherborne — the  latter  by  an  innings  and 
56  runs  —  shoAved  that  the  team  Avas  by  no 
means  a  AATeak  one,  and  as  most  of  the  old 
choices  are  available,  Clifton  in  1887  Avill 
probably  do  Avell. 

Duhvich  had  a  long  season,  as  usual,  play¬ 
ing  fifteen  matches  and  Avinning  eight  of  them. 
Bedford  Grammar  School  suffered  much  at 
their  hands,  for  Wyld,  avIio  claimed  a  capital 
average  of  30,  scored  124  not  out  against  them, 
and  C.  O.  Cooper  made  up  for  many  failures 
by  a  Avell  hit  102.  Epsom  played  ten  matches 
and  Avon  half  of  them.  Hoft'meister,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  had  an  average  of  33,  one  of  his  innings 
being  a  not  out  102.  The  hoAArling  might  he 
improved,  the  taker  of  most  Avickets  in  1S86 
seemingly  depending  for  his  success  on  the 
erratic  and  unexpected. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  8oy’$  Owr|  Tapef.  4^9 


A  young  journalist,  Mr.  Lionel  F.  Gowing, 
is,  it  seems,  adventurously  sledging  his  way 
across  the  Siberian  wastes  from  the  far 
eastern  shores  of  China  to  Europe,  and 
arrived  at  Tomsk,  on  February  10th,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  one  companion,  travelling  with 
him  from  Shanghai.  The  young  English¬ 
man  had,  up  to  that  time,  traversed  about 
three  thousand  miles  of  country  from  Vladi- 
vostoek,  and  had  then  been  lifty  days  on  the 
journey.  From  Tomsk  they  were  to  travel  on 
by  Kolivad,  Kainck,  Omsk,  Tinkala  Ishim, 
Yaloutorovsk,  to  Tiumen.  From  Tiumen 
they  take  the  rail  across  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  Ekaterinburg  and  Perm.  From  Perm  to 
TSTijni  Novgorod  they  travel  again  by  sledge, 
and  then  by  train  to  Moscow,  and  on  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
etc.  The  whole  sledge  journey  covers  about 
five  thousand  miles,  and  they  will  have 
changed  horses  at  over  three  hundred  stations. 
In  the  course  of  the  sledge  run  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  miles  on  the  frozen  surface 
•of  the  River  Amoor,  between  Khabarovska 
and  Blagoveschensk,  the  travellers  encoun¬ 
tered  a  heavy  snowstorm,  which  lasted  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  they  had  to  stay  some  time 
at  Blagoveschensk  for  the  repair  of  the 
sledge. 


Hard-Working  Dogs. 

(See  Frontispiece.) 

The  Government  decided  last  year  to  remit 
the  tax  on  dogs  employed  on  the  south  coast 
•of  Devon.  These  animals  perform  the  novel 
work  of  going  out  to  sea  and  catching  hold  of 
a  rope  thrown  from  the  fishermen’s  boats. 
They  bring  it  ashore,  and  the  people  who  are 
waiting  there  are  able  to  haul  in  the  boat 
through  the  surf.  The  rocky  coast  prevents 
fishermen  from  pulling  the  boats  ashore  with¬ 
out  the  dogs,  who  have  to  he  trained  for  the 
work,  which  is  extremely  risky.  On  the 
announcement  in  the  daily  press  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Government  thus  to  remit  the  tax 
on  these  brave  and  useful  animals,  we  sent 


our  artist  specially  down  to  South  Devon  to 
make  a  sketch  for  us  of  the  dogs  at  work,  the 
result  being  the  picture  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  this  month’s  part. 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


ARTIFICIAL  VERSIFYING. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Holditch  writes  from  Herrington 
Vicarage,  Peterborough,  under  date  of  February 
15th  : — “  In  last  week’s  number  of  the  Boy's  Own 
Paper  is  given  an  account  of  a  ‘  Mechanical  Poet,’  a 
machine  for  turning  out  Latin  verses.  As  a  curiosity, 
which  you  may  perhaps  think  worthy  of  notice  in 
some  future  number,  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  scheme 
for  ‘Artificial  Versifying,’  which  I  have  had  for  many 
(at  least  thirty,  I  think)  years.  I  used  to  amuse  my¬ 
self  with  it  as  a  boy,  and  I  quite  forget  whence  I 
obtained  it." 
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io  read  the  above  tables  start  with  any  letter  in  first 
nine  columns  of  upper  line  of  each  table.  Read  slant¬ 
wise  to  left-hand  down  each  line  of  table,  continuing 
from  extreme  right  hand  of  same  line  if  the  word  is 
not  finished.  Thus,  taking  fourth  letter  iu  the  tables, 
we  have 

(Hex.)  Horrida  bella  tuis  protendunt  verbera  acerba : 
(Pent.)  Improba  proedicuut  verba  nefanda  viris. 

Each  table  must  be  used  in  regular  succession,  hut  the 
words  may  be  combined  at  pleasure  from  the  different 
tables,  and  will  still  produce  some  kind  of  sense. 


A  B.  0.  P.  Header. — The  best  life  of 
Faraday  is  by  Professor  Tyndall. 
You  can  order  it  through  any 
bookseller. 


Mechanic.  —  Write  direct  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  s.W. 


Microscope.— The  mysterious  ob¬ 
ject  is  a  live  box  for  insects.  For 
reflected  light  you  should  have  a 
condenser,  which  may  cost  you 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Try 
Dr.  Lankester's  “Half-Hour  with 
the  Microscope.” 


An  Attentive  Header.— There  are 
no  post-captains  now.  A  lieuten¬ 
ant  is  promoted  to  be  a  commander 
and  a  commander  is  promoted  to 
be  a  captain.  It  is  a  step  higher 
with  better  pay. 


Enquiring  Subscriber.— The  arti¬ 
cles  on  making  model  launch- 
engines  were  in  the  November 
part  for  1884. 


Naval  Engineer.— Write  to  the 
Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Cannon  Row,  S.W.,  for  the 
forms.  As  soon  as  you  pass  you 
are  appointed  to  the  ship.  In  the 
“Quarterly  Navy  List”  you  will 
find  full  particulars  as  to  entrance 
examination. 


Comsponbcncc. 


Endysiion.— Read  our  articles  on  Conjuring  in  the 
eighth  volume.  They  began  in  the  first  number  of 
the  November  part,  and  ended  in  No.  894. 

Bel  Demonio.  —  You  are  not  tall  enough  for  the 
Cavalry.  Y’ou  might  join  the  Artillery  or  the  Trans¬ 
port  Corps  as  a  driver.  Better  wait  a  little  longer 
— or  rather  grow  a  little  longer.  Get  “  The  Advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Army  ”  from  the  nearest  post-olfiee. 

Nauticus.— Go  to  the  nearest  Board  of  Trade  Mercan¬ 
tile  Marine  Office  and  ask  for  advice.  If  you  are  a 
Londoner  try  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  opposite  the 
Mint. 

W  H.  F.  Jackson.— Tea  first  appeared  in  England  in 
lfilO,  brought  hither  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  then  £10 
per  pound.  It  is  not  so  dear  now. 

G.  R.— The  pike  is  E-sox  Indus,  the  perch  is  Perea 
duviatilis,  the  tench  is  Tinea  vulgaris ,  the  carp  is 
Cyprinus  earpio,  the  gudgeon  is  Gobio  Jluviatilis,  the 
dace  is  Leuciscus  vulgaris,  the  roach  is  Leuciscus 
rutilus,  the  bream  is  Abmmis  brama,  the  minnow  is 
Leuciscus  phoxinus,  and  the  chub  is,  Leuciscus 
cephalus. 

Diligent.  — drake  your  minerals  to  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  name  them 
from  the  specimens  there. 

F.  Welsh.— Nos.  1  and  5  seem  to  he  tokens ;  No.  2  is 
a  Maltese  coin  ;  No.  3  is  an  old  Dutch  coin ;  No.  4  is 
Turkish.  But  the  drawings  are  not  clear  enough  to 
say.  There  is  a  “Numismatic  Journal.”  Mr.  L  U 
Gill,  of  the  “Bazaar”  office,  Strand,  publishes  a 
handy  book  on  coins  generally. 

D.  Yelkcub  (Luton).— 1.  Read  our  articles  on  Chess 
for  Beginners.  2.  The  coin  is  a  token.  3.  Clean 
coins  with  Brooke’s  Crystal  Soap.  It  seems  to  work 
better  than  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  brickdust. 
It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  every  time  you 
“clean  ’  your  coins  you  depreciate  their  value. 


F.  MADDREN. — The  articles  on  mak¬ 
ing  artificial  wood  out  of  paper, 
copper,  and  ammonia  were  in  the 
January  part  for  1883. 

PARKER.— The  best  of  the  cheap 
books  on  angling  is  Martin's 
“  Float  Fishing,”  price  two  shil¬ 
lings,  published  by  Messrs.  Samp¬ 
son  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

Mac. — The  article  on  making  and 
painting  magic-lantern  slides  was 
in  the  July  part  for  1883,  page 
634. 

Percy. — Your  coins  are  covered  with 
verdigris,  which  can  be  cleaned 
off  in  a  moment  with  crystal  soap 
or  sapolio.  You  should  keep  them 
separate  in  trays.  It  is  impossible 
to  identify  them  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  curator  of  the  museum 
would  tell  you  if  you  take  them 
there. 

R.  N.  A.  V. — St.  Luke’s  Hospital  is 
in  Old  Street,  City  Road ;  and 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital  is  in 
Marylebone  Road. 

J.  Campbell.— 1.  The  only  book  to 
give  the  information  is  Lloyd’s 
“  Universal  Registry,”  and  for  that 
you  should  ask  at  the  Guildhall, 
or  some  of  the  free  libraries.  There 
is  a  “Mercantile  Navy  List ’’that 
might  be  within  your  means,  and 
that  you  had  better  see  before 
purchasing.  2.,  Read  Sylvanus 
Thompson’s  “  Electricity"  to  begin 
with.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

G.  R.  Harvey  (Ontario).— The  shots 
were  fired  by  the  balloonists.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  the  sentence 
would  have  been  finished. 


T.  C.  Ives.— You  will  get  a  sail-plan  of  the  boats  used 
at  Victoria  Park  in  Walton’s  “How  to  Build  a  Model 
Yacht,”  published  by  Griffith  and  Farran,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


E  JONES.— "The  Willoughby  Captains"  was  in  the 
sixth  volume.  It  ran  from  October  to  June.  The 
parts  containing  it  will  cost  you  four  shillings  aud 
sixpence. 


An  Inquirer. — There  are  no  midshipmen  in  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  service.  None 
of  the  great  steamship  lines  take  apprentices.  Is 
you  want  to  go  to  sea,  go  on  a  sailing  vessel. 
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Price  One  Penny. 
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*“  Mr.  Partridge  looked  very  irritated." 

See  chapter  iii. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  whistle  gave  a  loud  shriek,  the  breaks  grated  against  the  wheels, 
the  train  palpably  flew  less  swiftly  along. 


4§2 


Tlie  8oy’$  Own  l^apcr. 


“  Here  we  are  again,  worse  luck  !  ” 
ejaculated  a  big  boy  of  fifteen,  shaking 
himself  free  from  his  rug,  and  advancing 
to  the  window,  which  he  lowered. 

“  Oh,  do  shut  that  window,”  cried  a 
second  boy  ;  “  we  shall  freeze  to  death.” 

“Is  this  Torchester  ?”  inquired  a  young¬ 
ster  who  had  been  dozing  in  a  corner. 

“  Yes,  it  is,  young’un,  and  you’ll  know 
it  better  before  you’ve  done  with  it,  I 
guess,”  replied  the  first  speaker,  whose 
name  was  Bucknill. 

The  small  boy  looked  eagerly  out  of 
the  window,  though  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  darkness,  with  here  and  there  a 
light  from  a  distant  house.  In  a  few 
minutes  more,  however,  the  train  drew 
up  at  the  station,  where  there  was  noise 
and  bustle  enough. 

The  three  boys  descended  to  the  plat¬ 
form.  Little  Lee  was  hardly  yet  awake. 

“Hi,  John!”  shouted  Bucknill,  to  an 
old  man  who  was  on  the  platform,  “  look 
after  our  luggage.” 

“  Whose  is  it,  Master  Bucknill  1  ” 

“  There’s  mine,  and  Ennis’s,  and  Lee’s, 
that’s  this  chap.  We’ll  toddle  along,  I 
vote,”  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
others,  “  I’m  half  frozen.” 

Lee  tried  to  keep  close  to  him  as  they 
pressed  through  the  crowd,  but  soon  was 
separated  from  him.  Bucknill  was  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  a  crowd  of  boys  who  had 
come  up  in  the  same  train  but  in  other 
compartments. 

“  Hullo,  Bucknill !  ”  was  the  greeting 
of  a  tall  fellow  in  a  top  hat  and  a.  great¬ 
coat  with  a  fur  collar. 

“  How  d’ye  do,  Ingram  ?  ”  replied 
Bucknill,  effusively  :  “  glad  you’ve  come 
back.” 

“  It’s  for  the  last  time,  I’m  glad  to  say. 
Who’s  that  little  beggar  behind  you  ?  ” 

Bucknill  turned  round  and  saw  Lee, 
who  had  managed  to  rediscover  his 
guide. 

“  Look  here,  young’un,  you  follow  all 
those  fellows,  and  you’ll  get  home  all 
right.” 

It  was  an  evident  dismissal,  and  Lee 
had  no  choice  except  to  obey. 

“  Very  well,  Bucknill,”  he  said,  meekly. 

“  Now  we  can  get  along  all  right,” 
remarked  Bucknill  to  Ingram,  taking  his 
arm.  “  It’s  no  end  of  a  nuisance,  but  I’ve 
got  that  youngster  in  tow.  His  father 
lives  in  the  same  town  as  I  do,  and  has  a 
great  idea  of  me,  so  he  asked  me  to  take 
him  under  my  wing.” 

“  Oh,  I  see  :  did  he  do  the  thing  pro¬ 
perly  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  he  gave  me  half  a  sov.,  and  I 
promised  to  look  after  him.” 

“That’s  not  the  kind  of  job  I  should 
care  about,”  remarked  Ingram  ;  “  those 
small  boys  have  a  way  of  writing  home 
to  their  ma’s  and  telling  all  sorts  of  tales; 
then  it  gets  all  over  the  town,  and  you 
get  a  sweet  talking-to  when  the  holiday 
comes.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  you  be  afraid,”  said  Buck¬ 
nill  ;  “  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  teach 
him  how  to  behave.  Besides,  he  hasn’t 
got  any  mother.” 

“  So  much  the  better  for  you,  unless 
you’re  going  to  reform.” 

“  Not  much,  old  boy,”  replied  Bucknill, 
with  a  laugh. 

It  was  not  very  far  to  the  school,  and 
they  walked  fast,  for  the  night  was  cold. 
They  overtook  Lee  just  as  they  reached 
the  gates ;  he  had  walked  alone,  not  liking 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  new 
schoolfellows  without  Bucknill’s  intro¬ 
duction. 


They  all  crowded  in  together  and 
divested  themselves  of  coats  and  hats 
in  a  large  room  known  as  the  lavatory, 
around  which  were  ranged  lockers  and 
pegs. 

Most  of  the  boys  knew  where  to  go  at 
once,  but  Lee  and  the  other  new  boys 
looked  around  helplessly. 

“  Please,  Bucknill,  where  shall  I  put  my 
things  1  ”  asked  Lee. 

“  Oh,  put  them  on  the  top  of  that  cup¬ 
board  ;  Mrs.  Owen  will  tell  you  what 
your  number  will  be  by-and-bye.” 

Lee  obeyed.  The  top  of  the  cupboard 
was  half  an  inch  thick  in  dust,  but  that 
could  not  be  helped.  The  clatter  was 
tremendous  ;  there  was  a  Babel  of  voices, 
accompanied  by  any  amount  of  hand¬ 
shaking  and  larking.  Lee  felt  very  much 
out  of  it,  and  wished  he  could  laugh  and 
joke  with  the  rest. 

“  Hullo,  you  young  shaver  !  ”  cried  a 
boy  a  little  bigger  than  he  was  ;  “  what 
do  you  mean  by  putting  your  dirty  hat 
on  the  top  of  my  cupboard  1  ” 

“  Bucknill  told  me  I  might,”  replied 
Lee. 

“  Oh,  did  he  1  ”  retorted  Smythe,  look¬ 
ing  round  to  see  if  Bucknill  was  in  sight. 
He  was  not.  “  Just  you  take  those  things 
down  again,  sharp  !  ” 

Lee  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  ;  he 
felt  very  disinclined  to  obey  this  shock¬ 
headed  young  tyrant ;  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  result 
of  a  refusal. 

Happily  he  was  saved  the  peril  of  a 
decision.  There  was  a  stout  boy  standing 
by — a  strange-looking  chap,  very  sandy- 
haired,  large-featured,  and  with  his  face 
deeply  marked  with  the  smallpox.  He 
very  calmly  took  Smythe  by  the  collar 
and  lifted  him  off  his  feet. 

“  You  leave  me  alone,  Markiss !”  gasped 
Smythe,  who  was  choking. 

The  big  boy  dropped  him,  and  he  made 
a  rapid  exit  towards  the  schoolroom,  to 
which  by  this  time  most  of  the  boys  had 
gone. 

The  big  boy  gave  a  grin,  but  said 
nothing.  Lee  did  not  like  to  speak  to 
him,  he  thought  he  might  take  offence  ; 
so  he  made  his  way  to  the  schoolroom. 

Every  one  was  shouting  and  laughing  ; 
the  uproar  was  so  great  that  Lee’s  en¬ 
trance  was  unnoticed.  He  was  very  cold, 
but  could  not  get  near  either  of  the  two 
great  fires,  for  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
compact  mass  of  boys. 

He  slid  into  a  deserted  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  room  and  wondered  what  would 
happen.  It  was  evident  that  Bucknill, 
on  whose  patronage  he  had  built  such 
hopes,  had  no  intention  of  bothering  him¬ 
self  about  him.  He  had  only  been  in  the 
school  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  already 
he  had  found  one  enemy  in  Smythe. 
Moreover,  Ennis,  who  had  travelled  up 
with  him,  had  not  impressed  him  favour¬ 
ably.  The  strange  boy  with  the  pock¬ 
marks  was  the  only  one  he  had  seen 
as  yet  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind-hearted 
fellow. 

Suddenly  above  the  clamour  of  the 
schoolroom  was  heard  the  clang  of  a  big 
bell.  There  was  an  instant  rush  for  the 
door  ;  the  boys  poured  down  the  passage 
to  the  lavatory,  across  it,  down  another 
passage,  and  then  through  a  wide  door 
into  a  big  room  set  for  supper. 

Lee  followed  the  crowd,  accompanied 
by  half  a  dozen  small  boys,  who  were  evi¬ 
dently  as  strange  to  the  place  as  himself. 

“  I  hope  that’s  the  bell  for  supper,”  said 
one. 


“  Perhaps  it’s  for  bed,”  suggested  an¬ 
other. 

It  was  supper,  fortunately — cold  meat 
and  bread  and  cheese,  a  more  than  usually 
luxurious  repast  in  consideration  of  the 
journeys  they  had  made.  There  were  ten 
tables,  and  at  each  sat  a  monitor,  whilst 
a  master  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

“New  boys  to  the  bottom  table!” 
shouted  the  master. 

They  were  glad  enough  to  obey.  Lee 
was  as  hungry  as  a  hunter  ;  he  did  not 
know  how  much  of  his  depression  was 
due  to  want  of  a  good  meal.  By  the  time 
he  had  finished  his  plate  of  beef  he  felt  so 
much  better  that  he  began  to  look  around 
him  with  curiosity. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  noise 
going  on,  for  the  usual  discipline  was 
somewhat  relaxed.  Lee  looked  with 
some  awe  at  the  big  boys  presiding  at 
the  tables.  He  knew  Ingram  by  sight 
and  name,  but  no  others.  The  sandy- 
haired  boy  who  had  saved  him  from 
Smythe  was  seated  at  the  second  tabE 
the  biggest  boy  at  it. 

Smythe  was  at  the  last  table  but  one. 
He  caught  Lee’s  eye  and  launched  a 
pellet  of  bread  at  it.  The  missile  took 
no  effect,  however.  Bucknill  was  at  the 
third  table,  as  was  also  Ennis.  Lee  knew 
no  others. 

When  every  one  had  finished,  the 
master  rapped  on  the  table  with  a  knife, 
and  all  stood  up  whilst  he  recited  a  short 
grace.  Every  one  then  pushed  his  plate 
into  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  two  boys 
at  each  table  threw  the  cloth  over  the 
plates,  leaving  the  tables  nearly  clear. 

Under  each  table  was  a  drawer,  which 
was  pulled  out,  and  prayer-books  and 
chant-books  were  taken  out  and  distri¬ 
buted.  Then  suddenly  the  noise  subsided, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  stout  gentle¬ 
man  in  clerical  attire  marched  majes¬ 
tically  up  the  room. 

There  was  no  need  to  announce  to  the 
new  boys  who  he  was  ;  he  could  be  none 
other  than  the  Doctor.  Mr.  Partridge 
made  way  for  him,  and  he  took  his  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  top  table. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  then  he 
said,  in  clear  tones, 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  again  once 
more.” 

A  universal  “  Thank  you,  sir,”  was  the 
reply,  the  new  boys  joining  in  a  little 
late  without  considering  how  inappro¬ 
priate  the  welcome  was  to  them.  They 
were  awed  by  the  sight  of  this  mighty 
man,  endowed  with  almost  boundless 
power  over  them,  and  felt  secretly  glad 
that  they  were  not  at  the  top  table, 
directly  under  his  eye. 

A  shock  awaited  them. 

“  New  boys,  come  here,”  cried  Mr.  Par¬ 
tridge. 

They  rose  confusedly,  observed  by  every 
one,  and  shuffled  uneasily  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  Lee  contriving  to  be  nearly 
the  last  in  the  melancholy  procession. 

The  Doctor  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
first  and  solemnly  shook  hands.  The 
process  was  repeated  with  each,  after 
which  they  all  returned  to  their  seats. 
The  ordeal  had  not  been  so  terrible  after 
all. 

The  big  bell  in  the  distance  gave  a 
bang  or  two,  and  a  few  moments  later 
the  door  opened  to  admit  a  lady,  Miss 
Calcott  (the  sister  of  the  Doctor),  Mrs. 
Owen,  the  matron,  and  several  servants. 
The  Doctor  now  announced  the  number 
of  a  psalm,  which  was  lustily  sung. 
Prayers  then  followed,  at  the  close  of 
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■which  all  but  Mr.  Partridge  and  the  boys 
left  the  room. 

Lee  was  wondering  all  this  time  what 
had  become  of  his  luggage,  and  where  he 
was  going  to  sleep.  It  was  now  nine 
o’clock  and  he  was  growing  very  sleepy. 

His  wonder  was  soon  dispelled.  The 
order  was  given  for  the  new  boys  to  go 
to  the  matron’s  room.  Ashbee,  a  small 
boy,  was  detailed  to  show  them  the  way. 

He  seemed  a  good-natured  chap,  for  he 
gave  them  a  word  of  advice. 

“  I  say,  you  fellows,  if  Mother  Owen 
wants  you  to  let  her  take  care  of  your 
playboxes  don’t  you  let  her,  or  she’ll  only 
let  you  have  one  slice  of  cake  at  a  time.  I 
know  her.  It  goes  bad  long  before  you 
get  to  the  end  of  it.” 

“  Where  shall  we  keep  it,  then  1  ” 
asked  Lee,  who  was  conscious  of  the 
possession  of  a  hamper. 

“  Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow ;  you 
-come  and  ask  me  after  breakfast.” 

His  advice  was  not,  after  all,  quite  un¬ 
selfish  ;  he  had  his  eye  on  the  dainties 
which  he  knew  that  new  boys  generally 
brought  with  them  to  console  them  for 
the  loss  of  home  luxuries.  The  hamper 
lets  a  boy  down  “  easy  ”  ; — by  the  time  it 
has  vanished  he  has  become  partially 
accustomed  to  the  change  of  diet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  a  buxom,  kind-looking 
woman,  who  received  the  new  boys  very 
graciously. 

They  found  their  boxes  and  portman¬ 
teaus  standing  in  a  row,  unstrapped. 

“Now  let  me  have  your  keys,”  said  j 
Mrs.  Owen. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  she  had 
opened  the  boxes  and  inspected  their 
contents.  Some  servants  ranged  the 
things  on  shelves  around  the  room. 

“Your  number  will  be  110,”  said  the 
matron  to  Lee  ;  “  don’t  forget  it.” 

Lee  promised  not  to. 

“  Do  you  know  any  one  in  the  school  1” 
she  asked. 

“  I  know  Bucknill,”  replied  Lee  ;  “  he 
lives  in  the  same  town  as  I  do.” 

Mrs.  Owen  did  not  look  very  pleased  ; 
she  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  Bucknill. 

“  I  suppose  I  had  better  put  you  in  his 
room  for  the  present,  then,”  she  said ;  “  it 
will  be  less  lonely  for  you.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Lee,  though  lie  did 
not  feel  particularly  grateful.  He  had 
already  learnt  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  knowing  Bucknill  at 
home  and  at  school.  However,  it  would 
be  better  than  being  entirely  amongst 
strangers,  especially  if  they  were  of  the 
stamp  of  Smythe. 

When  the  unpacking  was  over  they 
returned  to  the  schoolroom.  Bucknill 
was  sitting  by  himself  reading  a  news¬ 
paper.  He  looked  up  as  Lee  entered. 

“  Hullo,  Lee  !  Have  you  been  with 
Mother  Owen  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

“  Did  she  ask  you  to  leave  your  play- 
box  with  her  ?  ” 

“Yes,  she  did.” 

Bucknill  laughed. 

“  Thought  she  would  ;  I  meant  to  warn 
you.” 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  leave  it,  though.” 

“Didn’t  you?  You’re  sharper  than  I 
thought.” 

Lee  was  pleased,  though  he  knew  he 
lid  not  deserve  any  credit  for  sharpness 
in  the  matter. 
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_  “  Where  are  you  going  to  sleej)  1  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Bucknill. 

“In  your  room,  please,  Bucknill.” 

Bucknill  did  not  look  very  pleased. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  a  boy 
he  knew  at  home  the  constant  witness  of 
his  doings — at  all  events  for  the  present. 
Lee’s  presence  would  be  a  check  on  his 
enterprise. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
He  turned  to  his  paper  again  with  a 
yawn. 

Five  minutes  later  the  bell  sounded 
once  more  ;  it  was  the  signal  for  bed.  A 
monitor  called  out  the  number  of  each 
room,  and  the  occupants  filed  -out  as  their 
number  was  named.  Lee  followed  Buck¬ 
nill,  and  found  himself  in  a  dormitory 
with  eight  beds  in  it. 

Ingram  was  the  monitor  of  the  room, 
but  Lee  could  not  discover  what  his 
duties  were  ;  at  all  events,  he  performed 
none.  The  boys  larked  about  as  they 
liked,  though  they  were  not  very  obstre¬ 
perous.  They  were  tired,  and  perhaps 
depressed  at  returning  to  their  not  too 
well  loved  school. 

“  Who’s  this  kid  ?  ”  demanded  a  boy 
who  was  roosting  on  his  pillow,  presum¬ 
ably  with  the  idea  of  making  it  warm. 

“  Oh,  I  know  him — his  name’s  Lee,”  said 
Bucknill.  “  Let  him  alone  first  night.” 

That  did  not  sound  very  encouraging 
as  regarded  coming  nights,  but  Lee  was 
thankful  for  small  mercies.  One  thing, 
however,  made  him  uncomfortable — he 
wanted  to  say  his  prayers,  but  no  one 
knelt  down,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be  the 
first. 

There  was  a  footstep  heard  in  the 
passage,  evidently  that  of  a  master.  Lee 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  ;  he 
feared  he  might  be  sneered  at  for  a 
“  squaretoes,”  but  with  a  master  within 
earshot  he  thought  himself  safe  from 
active  interference. 

He  knelt  down,  rather  tremblingly.  | 

“  Hullo,  what  are  you  up  to  1  ”  asked  ! 
a  boy,  with  a  laugh.  It  was  Ashbee,  | 
who  had  given  him  the  advice  about  his  j 
playbox. 

“Well,  you  are  in  a  hurry,”  said  an¬ 
other. 

However,  no  slippers  flew  round  his 
head,  though  there  was  general  amuse¬ 
ment  at  his  action.  After  a  minute. or 
so  he  rose,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable. 

A  bell  sounded  along  the  corridor. 
Instantly  every  boy  in  the  room  knelt 
down,  and  continued  kneeling  till  a  second 
bell  sounded,  when  he  jumped  up  again. 

Lee  felt  rather  more  uncomfortable 
than  before,  but  was  glad  that  he  had 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  was 
evident,  too,  that  one  of  his  fears  was 
groundless  ;  he  would  be  able  to  say  his 
lirayers  without  laying  himself  open  to 
the  charges  of  priggishness  and  hypo¬ 
crisy,  which  was  no  small  relief. 

He  slept  like  a  top,  though  the  room 
was  cold  at  first  and  his  neighbour  snored. 
The  others  were  accustomed  to  it  and 
did  not  notice  it. 

He  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  start 
to  find  all  the  bedclothes  off'  him  and 
Ashbee  standing  over  him  with  a  wet 
sponge. 

“  Get  up,  you  lazy  beggar,”  he  cried, 
dashing  the  sponge  in  his  face.  Lee  was 
not  wanting  in  pluck,  though  inoffensive 
when  let  alone.  He  was  out  of  bed  in 
an  instant  and  struggling  with  his  as¬ 
sailant,  who,  using  the  sponge  as  a 
boxing-glove,  pretty  effectually  wetted 
his  nightshirt  for  him. 


“  Go  it,  Lee,”  cried  Bucknill,  who  was 
awake  and  watching  the  fray ;  “  teach 
him  to  leave  you  alone.” 

Lee  wanted  no  encouragement ;  he 
struggled  hard  to  get  hold  of  the  sponge, 
and  after  making  the  circuit  of  the  room 
and  barking  his  shins  against  several 
bedsteads,  he  managed  to  seize  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  was  close  to  Ingram’s  bed, 
and  his  opponent  slipping,  the  two  rolled 
over  on  the  still  sleeping  monitor. 

He  did  not  sleep  long.  The  two 
youngsters  were  on  their  backs  in  a 
moment,  with  a  well-wielded  slipper 
doing  considerable  execution  on  their 
scantily  protected  bodies.  Lee  escajied 
first  by  rolling  under  the  bed,  but  not 
before  he  had  received  more  than  was 
pleasant. 

“  That  will  warm  you  up,  young’un,” 
was  all  the  comfort  that  he  received 
from  Bucknill.  “  Hurry  up  and  dress 
now,  the  first  bell ’s  gone.” 

“You’ll  get  something  to  remember 
next  time,”  said  Ingram,  warningly. 
“  I’ll  skin  you,  Ashbee,  if  you  don’t 
behave  yourself  better  this  half  than 
last.” 

“All  right,”  retorted  Ashbee,  who 
seemed  to  consider  himself  privileged, 
“  who’ll  go  to  Bob’s  for  you  then  1  ” 

Lee  did  not  know  what  “  Bob’s  ” 
meant,  and  it  did  not  seem  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  for  information.  He 
dressed  as  quickly  as  he  could,  but 
found  himself  rather  behind  the  others, 
who  had  had  more  practice  in  slipping 
into  their  clothes  in  the  least  ]iossible 
time. 

Prayers  came  before  breakfast.  The 
latter  was  served  in  the  dining-room, 
which  was  very  cold ;  the  fire  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  lit  but  a  short  time.  Lee 
was  now  seated  at  a  regular  table  in 
virtue  of  his  having  received  a  number ; 
he  found  himself  next  to  Ashbee. 

“  How  awfully  cold  it  is  !  ”  said  the 
latter,  who  seemed  to  have  quite  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  had  been  having  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle  with  Lee  half  an  hour 
earlier. 

Lee,  however,  had  not  forgotten  it. 
Very  foolishly  he  cherished  the  memory 
of  Ashbee’s  bit  of  boyish  mischief,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  sulk.  If  Ashbee 
thought  he  could  bully  him  as  he  liked 
and  then  make  friends  again  directly  he 
pleased,  he  was  much  mistaken. 

And  this  was  the  boy  who  wanted  to 
share  his  hamper  !  Lee  resolved  that 
he  would  eat  every  scrap  himself  rather 
than  share  it  with  this  young  tyrant. 

“  What  a  shame  it  is,”  continued  the 
unconscious  Ashbee,  “that  they  don’t 
let  us  have  one  of  the  fires  in  the  school¬ 
room  and  keep  the  big  chaps  to  the 
other.  We  never  get  a  chance  of  a  look 
at  the  fire  unless  it’s  between  their  legs, 
and  then  they  hold  you  between  their 
knees  till  you’re  scorched.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it’s  cold,”  remarked  Lee, 
in  a  frigid  manner. 

Ashbee  looked  surprised. 

“  Don’t  you,  my  young  swell  1  All 
right ;  you  wait  till  to-morrow  morning 
see  if  1  don’t  wake  you  up  with  a  wet 
towel.” 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  his  other  neigh¬ 
bour,  leaving  Lee  regretting  that  he  had 
been  so  careful  of  his  dignity  and  un¬ 
forgiving  in  spirit.  He  had  not  so  many 
friends  that  he  could  afford  to  lose  the 
chance  of  making  a  fresh  one. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  BOAT-RACE  AT  SANDILANDS. 

By  Henry  Frith, 

Author  of  “  A  JBreaHng-up  Supper  at  Sandilands,”  “  On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  ] 

Alow  that  our  race  with  Dunkley’s  four 
A  was  what  Fox  called  a  “four-gone 
conclusion,”  the  crew  went  in  for  prac¬ 
tice.  _  To  my  intense  astonishment  and 
unmitigated  delight,  I — moi  qui  parle — 
was  chosen  coxswain  !  Being  light  and 
thin,  and  rather  small,  the  choice  was 
approved  ;  and  thereupon  I  set  to  my¬ 
self  the  task  of  learning  the  course. 

We  had — the  crews  had — to  pull  two 
miles  and  a  half  between  two  locks.  A 
nice  stretch  of  water,  but  possessing  one 
serious  drawback — namely,  an  islet  of 
rushes  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  ex¬ 
tended  its  arms  over  the  stream  and  up 
and  down  it  for  a  considerable  space.  If 
the  inside,  the  left  bank,  were  gained, 
and  the  steering  was  very  “  small,”  a  full 
length  and  a  half  might  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  the  boat  which  had  the  inside 
station.  There  was  one  chance  of  failure, 
though ;  the  reeds  might  hamper  the 
rowers,  and  the  boat  might  come  to  grief. 

These  were  considerations  ;  and  many 
a  morning  early,  while  Dunkley’s  were 
asleep,  did  Armstrong,  Fox,  and  I  consider 
the  windings  of  the  Raven,  as  our  river 
was  called.  There  were  turns  and  shal¬ 
lows  to  be  studied  and  avoided,  treacher¬ 
ous  stumps  to  be  noted,  and  the  crucial 
question  of  the  rushy  islet  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  coxswain’s  lot  was  not  a 
happy  one  ! 

“  If  there’s  a.  flood,”  remarked  Fox,  “we 
can  spurt  over  the  backwater.” 

“  If  there’s  a  dry  week  we  shall  stick 
in  the  rushes  if  we  try  that  channel,” 
replied  Armstrong. 

“  But,”  said  1,  “  we  cannot  tell  which 
station  we  shall  have.  So  let  us  study 
both  sides  and  make  notes.” 

We  did.  We  noted  every  phase  of  the 
river.  We  studied  pollards  and  clumps, 
even  bubbles,  and  the  eddies  beneath  the 
banks.  Many  a  lonely  walk  did  I  have, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  en¬ 
countered  a  little  lame  man  with  a  hump¬ 
back,  a  small  dwarfish  creature,  who  was 
sometimes  fishing  and  sometimes  lying 
idly  on  the  bank.  Who  was  he  ? 

We  were  soon  to  learn,  but  he  made 
no  sign  of  recognition  when  we  met, 
although  he  must  have  known  me  quite 
as  well  as  I  knew  him.  There  was  one 
thing  that  aroused  my  suspicions — he 
never  seemed  to  travel  beyond  the  two 
locks  which  marked  the  limits  of  our 
racecourse.  Was  it  possible  that  Dunk¬ 
ley’s  meditated  any  treachery  1 

No.  When  I  confided  my  fears  to  Fox 
and  Armstrong  they  laughed  at  me,  and 
feeling  confident  in  themselves  they 
never  suspected.  Dunkley’s  fellows  of  any 
ruse.  So  the  little  man  was  not  interfered 
with. 

April  passed  away  and  May  came  in 
smiling.  Less  than  a  week  to  the  race- 
day  !  We  now  heard  by  what  seemed  a 
mere  accident  that  our  innocent  rowing- 
match  was  exciting  some  interest  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Borcester,  where 
some  of  the  professional  men  had  made 
it  a  subject  for  wagers,  an  event,  I  need 
hardly  say,  which  was  distasteful  to  us. 

Southwold  was  at  Borcester  one  day, 


I. — A  STRANGE  VISITOR — THE  DAY  OF  THE 

and  as  he  was  strolling  by  the  Raven, 
which  runs  through  that  town,  he  per¬ 
ceived  Graggs,  an  old  Dunkleyite,  in 
close  confabulation  with  the  little  man 
whom  we  had  seen  about  Sandilands. 
The  plot  was  thickening.  The  old  scholar 
and  the  waterman  (for  such  he  seemed) 
evidently  had  something  in  common, 
and  that  that  something  had  reference  to 
our  race,  Southwold  felt  certain. 

When  he  returned  the  crew  were  con¬ 
sulted  regarding  this  combination. 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  say  so,”  said 
Southwold,  in  conclusion,  “  but  I  am 
afraid  Dunkley’s  are  not  behaving  quite 
honourably  about  this  race.” 

“  Surely  they  can  have  a  ‘  coach,’  ”  said 
Fox.  “We  haven’t,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  agreement  to  prevent  them.” 

“  I  don’t  like  that  wagering  business,” 
said  Armstrong  ;  “  betting  leads  to  mis¬ 
chief  ;  and  you  remember  Craggs  did  not 
bear  the  very  highest  character  at  Dunk¬ 
ley’s.  He  was  almost  expelled  once,  at 
any  rate.” 

“  And  his  pater  had  to  remove  him,  I 
remember,”  added  Leslie.  “  Then  Craggs 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  and  not  Dunk¬ 
ley’s.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Southwold,  “I  know 
that  their  secretary  (Martyn)  is  a  gentle¬ 
manly  fellow.  I’ll  go  to  him  and  tell  him 
our  suspicions  that  Craggs,  with  that 
waterman — who  looks  like  Jinks  the 
poacher,  by  the  way — are  trying  to  spoil 
our  race  by  money -betting.  We  will 
unite  with  Dunkley’s,  and  checkmate 
them.” 

“But  how?”  said  Fox.  “We  can  prove 
nothing.” 

“We  will  prove  something.  That  man 
Jinks  is  up  to  every  move  ;  he’s  an  old 
water-rat,  and  may  have  set  many  snares. 
We  will  search  the  river  first.” 

Next  day,  as  it  happened,  when  Fox 
and  Southwold  were  out  walking,  they 
met  Martyn,  the  secretary,  and  two  of 
the  crew  of  Dunkley’s  boat  on  the  towing- 
path,  by  the  Raven.  Southwold  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  said, 

“  Mr.  Martyn,  may  I  speak  to  you 
about  our  race  ?  I  suppose  you  know 
that  some  people  are  making  bets  on  it?” 

“  I  have  heard  so,”  replied  Martyn. 
“We  cannot  help  such  silly  acts.  I  can 
assure  you  we  utterly  discredit  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  would  put  them  down 
firmly  if  we  could.” 

“Have  you  any  suspicions  that  the 
race  will  be  interfered  with  ?  ”  inquired 
Fox. 

“  Certainly  not !  ”  replied  Martyn,  with 
much  indignation.  The  two  others  began 
to  get  angry  too. 

“Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  we 
have  acted  in  any  dishonourable  way  1  ” 
inquired  one  of  the  crew  of  the  “  four,” 
named  Robinson. 

“No,”  said  Fox  and  Southwold,  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  “  but  some  one  is  interfering. 
Do  you  know  Craggs  1  ” 

“By  sight — now,”  replied  Martyn ;  “we 
were  acquainted  once.” 

“Well,  I  believe  he  and  Jinks,  the 
poacher-fellow,  have  some  plan  in  view. 


BOAT-RACE. 

They  are  often  watching  the  race,  and 
are  betting  in  Borcester  on  your  side, 
and  they  must  know  that  you  can't  win”’ 
added  Fox,  with  a  candour  that  did  him 
credit. 

The  others  laughed,  and  intimated  that 
they  fancied  they  would  win  ;  meanwhile 
they  deprecated  any  interference,  and 
opined  that  our  fellows  were  mistaken. 
Thus  the  matter  ended  for  a  while,  but 
we  were  very  anxious. 

We  practised  starts  and  spurts  ;  and  I 
steered  the  “four”  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  over  the  whole  course,  until  I 
knew  every  turn,  and  found  that  the 
boat  would  answer  the  least  inflection  of 
the  lines.  She  was  a  splendid  little  craft, 
and  we  were  quite  confident  of  success — 
if  no  accident  occurred. 

Yes:  if!  “If”  is  a  big  word  in  its. 
way.  Small  as  it  is,  there  are  few  other 
pairs  of  letters  in  the  whole  alphabet, 
taken  as  a  pair,  which  are  so  indicative 
of  uncertainty.  “  No  ”  is  a  gentlemanly,, 
decided  word  ;  but  your  “  if  ”  is  a  vacil¬ 
lating,  backing-and-filling  kind  of  ex¬ 
pression  :  one  which  can  never  make  up 
its  mind,  and  which  leaves  you  high  and 
dry  when  you  least  expect  it.  Give  me 
an  honest  Yes  or  No,  none  of  your  Ifs 
for  me.  If  “if”  be  necessary  let  him 
keep  in  the  background  with  his  French 
twin  the  melancholy  yew-tree,  and  not 
come  into  our  lives  and  hide  our  sun¬ 
shine. 

The  day  at  length  arrived.  The  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  neighbourhood  was  for 
such  an  event  really  intense.  Almost  a 
general  holiday  was  observed.  The  but¬ 
cher  drove  about  more  furiously  than 
ever  ;  he  was  quite  in  our  favour,  and 
was  suspected  of  leaving  the  bony-est- 
joints  at  Dunkley’s  on  purpose.  This 
advocacy  was  somewhat  tempered  by  the 
conduct  of  the  baker,  who,  being  a  sym¬ 
pathiser  with  Dr.  Dunkley  in  politics 
(and  also  churchwarden),  would  leave  us 
the  oldest  bread,  and  that  with  the  most 
alum  in  it !  so  the  fellows  said. 

But  on  this  occasion  we  could  all  afford 
to  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  inte¬ 
rest.  Bony  joints  and  stale  bread  were  all 
put  aside.  The  confectioner,  who  re¬ 
garded  the  simple  baker  with  the  disdain 
born  of  tarts  and  “  Wedding  Breakfasts 
provided  ” — not  that  he  ever  did  provide' 
one,  but  he  had  a  legend  to  that  effect 
in  his  window — on  this  conspicuous  occa¬ 
sion  forgot  the  ancient  cake  covered  with 
white  sugar,  and  nodded  familiarly  to 
the  man  of  flour  and  alum. 

Bullin  the  butcher,  too — who  was  ruin¬ 
ing  himself,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  by  letting  the  schoolmasters  have 
meat  at  a  penny  a  pound  under  cost 
price — seemed  to  forget  his  approaching 
bankruptcy,  which  was  long  in  coming. 
He  had  donned  a  blue  frock-coat,  a  tall 
hat,  a  red  tie,  and,  with  drab  trousers, 
looked  quite  the  grandee,  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  grease  or  suet  about  him,  ex¬ 
cept  in  his  shiny  hair  and  his  equally 
resplendent  hat.  The  baker  was  in  dead 
black,  for  change.  The  confectioner  wore 
white  ducks  and  a  cut-away  coat,  with  a 
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low  hat.  As  for  the  others — apprentices, 
shop-girls,  villagers,  boys  and  girls— all 
except  the  invalids  were  present,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  turnpike,  who,  being  a 
bachelor,  and  crusty  withal,  could  neither 
leave  his  post  nor  find  a  trusty  substi¬ 
tute. 

Flags  waved,  bunting  flew  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  There  were  standards  of  curious 
devices  which  belonged  to  no  nation  on 
this  earth,  I  am  sure.  Crosses  and 
heraldic  devices  which  never  emanated 
from  the  “College,”  and  had  no  origin 
save  m  the  imagination  of  the  designer. 
The  whole  village  was,  as  the  blacksmith 
declared,  “  On  feet.”  He  was  suspected 
of  meaning  en  fete ,  but  as  every  one  was 
standing  or  strolling  about  his  remark 
was  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  as  was 
fitting. 

A  band  arrived,  whence  no  one  knew — 
like  the  vultures  that  scent  the  carcass  of 
the  dead  camel.  So  the  German  band, 
the  barrel  organ,  the  itinerant  “  Christy 
Minstrels  ”  —  who  never  performed  in 
London  — -  flocked  to  the  village  “  feet  ” 
and  delighted  the  populace.  Our  band 
consisted  of  four  men,  who  played  —  if 
played  be  the  term — a  cornet,  a  bassoon, 
a  clarionet,  and  a  trombone,  all  together, 
and  with  an  absence  of  time  and  tune 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Whether  they 
all  played  the  same  tune  in  different 
keys,  or  different  tunes  in  the  same  key, 
or  different  tunes  in  different  keys  at  the 
same  time,  is  now  no  matter.  They  made 
the  day  hideous  and  the  echoes  angry. 
Even  the  vicar  turned  round,  wiped  his 
forehead  impatiently,  and  stamped  his 
foot.  So  it  must  have  been  bad. 

Never  mind.  Here  is  the  river,  gay 
with  boats.  Our  fours  are  already 
launched  ;  the  crews  and  coxswains  are 
proceeding  to  their  places.  All  is  well ; 
a  bright  sun  and  cooling  breeze  ;  a  well- 
filled  river  after  the  rain  ;  all  well.  Hope 
is  seated  on  our  ship,  and  we  meant  to 
place  the  chaplet  of  victory  on  her  brow 
— that  we  did  ! 

We  had  quitted  our  little  dressing- 
room,  and  as  we  were  descending  the 
bank  Fox  touched  my  arm. 

“  Look  there  !  ”  he  said,  pointing  down 
stream. 

I  turned.  Standing  watching  us,  and 
lightly  attired  in  rowing  vest  and  flannels, 
was  the  ugly  hump-backed  waterman, 
Jinks. 

“  He  means  mischief  !  ”  whispered  Fox. 
“Keep  your  eye  on  him  ;  meantime  I 
will  send  a  message  to  Leslie,  he  will 
tackle  him  and  his  accomplice.  Mind 
your  steering  !  ” 

With  a  fast-beating  heart  I  took  my 
place  in  the  boat,  and  awaited  the  firing 
of  the  pistol. 


CHAPTER  IV. — THE  RACE  AND  ITS  CONSE¬ 
QUENCES— THE  WINNING  CREW — A 
PLEASING  CONCLUSION. 

A  smart  crack  was  the  signal.  The 
pistol  had  gone  off,  so  we  went  off  too 
immediately  afterwards.  We  (Sandi- 
lands)  had  the  inside  (left)  berth,  and  as 
there  was  plenty  of  water  I  decided  in 
my  own  mind  to  win  the  race  by  rushing 
the  channel  by  the  little  islet  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken. 

For  the  first  few  strokes  we  remained 
pretty  level,  and  I  scarcely  realised  our 
situation.  But  as  we  proceeded  the  ex¬ 
citement  cooled  in  the  boat,  while  the 
people  on  shore  seemed  to  have  caught  it 
severely. 
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“  Well  rowed  !  well  rowed  !  Sandi- 
lands  wins  !  Dunkley’s  is  gaining  !  No, 
they  isn’t  !  Yes,  they  be  !  ” 

These  were  some  of  the  sentences  which 
fell  on  our  ears  as  we  rounded  the  first 
curve,  Dunkley’s  having  the  advantage 
by  being  on  the  inside  of  that  curve. 
But  our  turn  would  come,  and  then  the 
rush-islet  Avould  give  us  an  advantage. 

As  we  proceeded  I  noticed  a  peculiar 
expression  in  Southwold’s  face.  He  was 
rowing  stroke  ;  his  appearance  alarmed 
me  as  I  whispered,  “  All  right ;  we  are 
gaining  now.”  So  wo  were.  Our  tight 
little  boat  was  flying  through  the  water, 
and  overhauling  our  adversary’s  craft. 
Steering  as  carefully  as  I  could,  I  made 
the  most  of  our  inside  curve,  and  we  were 
passing  Dunkley’s  merrily  when  I  per¬ 
ceived  the  nose  of  an  outrigger  skiff 
coming  between  us  ! 

I  dared  not  turn  my  head,  but  I  was 
convinced  that  the  skiff  was  manned  by 
Jinks  the  waterman. 

“  Keep  that  boat  back  !  ”  shouted  the 
people  on  the  bank.  “  Keep  back,  d’ye 
hear  ? ” 

“All  right,”  he  shouted.  “I’m  only 
seein’  fair  play  !  ” 

So  he  pulled  on  nearer  to  us  than  to 
Dunkley’s,  and  I  am  sure  was  bent  on 
interfering  with  our  plunge  through  the 
rushes.  Just  one  second  would  do  all 
the  mischief. 

At  this  important  point  the  river 
widens  considerably  ;  the  bushes  which 
then  fringed  the  banks  prevented  a  clear 
view  of  the  course  being  obtained,  so  few 
people  had  assembled  there.  On  the 
bridge,  and  by  the  lasher,  and  the  lock 
gates,  at  the  mill  close  by,  and  in  the 
windows  of  the  houses  which  overlooked 
the  stream,  a  large  number  of  people  had 
assembled ;  but  the  banks,  save  for  the 
people  who  were  keeping  up  with  the 
boats,  were  comparatively  deserted. 

We  were  approaching  the  islet,  and  the 
man  kept  boring  us  into  the  bank.  By 
this  action  Dunkley’s  got  a  little  ahead  ; 
and,  just  as  we  were  making  our  great 
effort,  bote’s  oar  smashed  against  a  stump 
or  a  “ snag ,”  and  we  fell  away.  The 
accident  aroused  much  sympathy,  and  at 
the  same  time  shielded  the  wretch  Jinks, 
for  he  at  once  sculled  away,  satisfied  that 
Dunkley’s  had  got  the  race,  they  being 
inside  in  the  short  course  in  our  water, 
pulling  steadily  for  the  narrow  channel 
between  the  rushes  and  the  bank. 

An  exclamation  of  anger  and  dis¬ 
appointment  escaped  aril  in  our  boat 
when  the  oar  broke  at  the  end.  The 
blade  was  half  gone.  We  immediately 
suspected  treachery. 

“That’s  over,”  said  Jones,  who  was 
pulling  bow.  “  Bother  the  oar  !  ” 

“  Over  ? — nonsense !  ”  exclaimed  South- 
wold,  who  with  the  others  had  continued 
to  pull.  “  Pull  away,  J ones !  ”  he  gasped. 
“Take  her  up,  Fraser.” 

1  I  complied,  and  with  some  care  man¬ 
aged  to  counteract  the  half  strokes  of 
bow  by  working  the  rudder.  We  made 
considerable  way,  encouraged  by  the 
cheers  of  the  spectators.  On  we  rushed, 
all  pulling  as  hard  as  we  could.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  shout  arose.  We  heard  cries  : 
“  Back  her ;  drop  off ;  now  then,  look 
sharp.  Hurrah  !  ” 

We  guessed  that  something  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Dunkley’s,  and  we  were  right. 
Their  boat  had  been  steered  for  the 
narrow  channel,  had  got  aground  for  a 
moment,  and  had  to  slack  clown  again. 
Meanwhile  our  fellows  were  rowing 


steadily,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators  we  made  our  way  to  the 
winning-post.  Dunkley’s  fellows  came 
on  pluckily,  but  they  could  never  reach 
us,  and  we  came  in  more  than  half  a 
length  in  front,  after  a  splendid  tussle  ! 

When  the  race  was  Avon  Ave  all  felt 
done  up.  The  accident  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  was  not  forgotten.  The  conduct 
of  the  Avaterman  in  boring  us  into  the 
bank  Avas  told  to  the  umpires.  Dunk¬ 
ley’s  felloAvs  Avere  very  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  ;  they  said  at  once  we  deserved  to 
win,  and  were  certain  there  Avas  some 
conspiracy.  We  wished  we  could  have 
caught  Mr.  Jinks,  but  had  Ave  known  Ave 
might  have  been  satisfied  even  then. 

For  Leslie  and  Fortescue  had  been 
Avatching  the  man,  and  had  seen  him 
gradually  Avorking  up  against  us  ;  they 
called  to  him  several  times,  but  he  would 
not  desist.  Then  the  accident  happened  ; 
our  rivals  darted  in  front,  and  the  man, 
seemingly  satisfied,  hurried  back  to  the 
boathouse. 

But  Leslie  and  Fortescue  followed, 
picking  up  some  of  our  fellows,  and 
Dunkley’s,  as  they  went.  They  reached 
the  boathouse  first  and  told  the  man  in 
charge,  Avho  Avas  greatly  disgusted.  Then 
the  lads  went  doAvn  and  hung  about 
until  Jinks  attempted  to  land.  He 
laid-in  his  sculls,  Avhich  were  at  once 
seized,  and  then,  to  use  the  attendant’s 
expression,  he  was  “made  free  of  the 
Spectacle  Makers’  Company,”  for  such  a 
spectacle  as  he  was  afterwards  you  never 
saw. 

He  was  banged  in  the  face  Avith  a  wet 
mop,  tumbled  into  the  river,  and  Avhen 
he  attempted  to  land  was  “  swabbed  ” 
across  the  face  by  the  angry  populace, 
and  he  passed  a  bad  time  before  the 
people  dispersed. 

It  turned  out  that  he  and  his  friend 
Graggs  had  intended  to  make  a  specula¬ 
tion  of  our  race,  and  had  ignominously 
failed.  Their  base  tactics  had  recoiled 
on  their  own  heads  ;  and  as  Ave  beat 
Dunkley’s  after  all  we  had  our  reward  in 
a  pretty  silver  cup. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  boat- 
race,  so  far  from  intensifying  the  rivalry 
between  our  school  and  our  opponents’ 
academy,  was  the  cause  of  a  firm  friend¬ 
ship.  Doctor  Dunkley  and  our  preceptor 
had  always  been  friends  in  a  semi-distant 
fashion,  it  is  true,  Avhile  their  pupils  had 
lived  in  a  kind  of  armed  truce.  After 
the  boat-race  we  became  firmer  friends. 
The  miserable  attempt  of  the  waterman 
to  spoil  our  fair  sport,  and  the  betting- 
tactics  of  Craggs,  disgusted  us  all.  We 
met  on  the  common  ground  of  fair  play 
and  no  favour  in  all  our  friendly  en¬ 
counters.  Of  our  wonderful  cricket 
match  I  may  tell  you  some  day — not  just 
at  present,  though. 

The  boat-race  day  closed  Avith  a  supper, 
at  which  many  lads  highly  distinguished 
themselves,  both  as  entertained  and  en¬ 
tertainers.  Songs  Avere  sung,  the  German 
band  was  engaged  on  the  strength  of  its 
having  played  “See  the  conquering 
hero  comes  ”  Avith  three  instruments 
(while  the  trombone  accompanied  them 
obbligato  with  a  few  bars  of  “  God  save 
the  Queen”)  after  the  race.  Many  songs 
Avith  choruses  Avere  sung,  healths  Avere 
proposed,  good  wishes  exchanged,  and 
harmony  reigned  supreme  till  nine  o’clock 
sounded,  when  we  separated. 

“It  was  a  plucky  race,”  said  our  pre¬ 
ceptor,  as  a ve  Avalked  home.  “  I  am  very 
glad  you  won  it,  boys ;  you  shall  have 
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bird  in  our  room  and  make  him  sins;,  as 
a  treat.” 

So  we  did.  But  of  Crow’s  further  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  of  the  glorious  cricket 
match,  I  must  tell  another  time. 


a,  whole  holiday  on  Waterloo  day  for 
your  cricket  match  instead  of  the  half 
holiday.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you,  sir.  Three 
cheers  for  the  Doctor  !  ”  shouted  we. 


The  cheers  were  given  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  As  we  went  upstairs,  Armstrong 
said, 

“It  was  Crow  who  first  ferreted  out 
that  fellow  to-day.  We’ll  have  the  old 


MY  AVIARY  IN  1886. 

By  W.  T.  Greene,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.z.s.,  etc., 

Author  of  “ Parrots  in  Captivity,”  “Birds  I  Rave  Kept,"  “  The  Amateur’s  Aviary,"  etc.,  etc. 


AS  a  rule  a  lean-to  aviary  (see  illustration 
in  Part  i. )  against  a  sunny  wall  is  the 
best  for  a  young  beginner,  as  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  any  other,  and  can  be  made  of 
;  .iy  size  that  is  found  convenient.  One  twelve 
feet  in  length  by  six  in  width,  seven  feet 
high  in  the  front  by  nine  at  the  back,  will 
hold  a  dozen  birds  of  the  size  of  canaries  very 


comfortably.  A  portion  of  it  must  of  course 
be  covered  in  to  keep  the  inmates  sheltered 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  space  should  be  laid  down 
with  grass,  and  have  a  few  hardy  shrubs, 
such  as  box,  privet,  and  butcher’s  broom,  in 
it. 

Or  these  shrubs  can  be  planted  in  large 
pots,  and  removed  when  necessary,  as  will 
frequently  be  the  case  if  many  canaries  or 
other  iinches,  whether  native  or  foreign,  are 
to  form  part  of  the  collection. 

Woven  wire  is  preferable  to  hand-made 
panels,  of  which  the  binding  wire-thread  soon 
rots,  and  gaps  are  made  through  which  birds 
make  their  escape.  Tire  whole  of  the  aviary, 
woodwork  and  wire,  should  be  painted 
Mack.  Japan  and  Brunswick  black  are  the 
best  colours,  as  they  dry  quickly,  and  the 
effect  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  green  or 
blue  paint,  which  colours  have  the  further 
disadvantage  of  being  frequently  poisonous. 

Woven  wire  is  made  with  the  mesh  of 
different  sizes,  and  my  readers  will  readily 
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understand  that  where  large  birds — thrushes 
for  instance,  parrakeets,  or  quails. — are  to  be 
kept,  the  wire  will  not  need  to  be  as  close  as 
where  the  inmates  of  the  avairy  are  zebra- 
finches  and  the  various  kinds  of  waxbills. 
There  is  a  sort  of  wire  sold  that  is  called 
mouse-proof,  but  it  is  too  fine  and  forms  an 
obstruction  to  the  view,  while  the  mice  find 
other  ways  of  getting  in.  I  consequently  do 
not  recommend  it.  (See  next  jxige. ) 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  building  an  aviary 
to  lay  a  course  of  bricks  a  foot  or  so  above 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
front,  and  upon  this  dwarf  wall  to  lay  the 
wood  that  is  to  form  the  foundation  of  the 
aviary ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
though  wood  rots  less  quickly  when  thus 
protected  from  damp  than  when  laid  directly 
on  the  ground.  If  the  latter  plan  is  preferred, 
the  wire  of  the  front  should .  be  let  at  least 
four  inches  into  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
mice  burrowing  in  directly  and  leaving  holes 
through  which  birds  might  escape  ;  or  a  piece 
of  zinc  six  inches  in  width  might  be  tacked 
to  the  wood,  and  will  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  wooden  frame  having  been  prepared 
after  the  fashion  shown  in  the  drawing,  and 
placed  in  situ,  the  wire  must  be  securely 
fastened  on  by  means  of  wire-staples,  which 
are  kept  by  all  ironmongers,  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  care  being  taken  to  put  it  on  straight, 
or  the  effect  will  be  greatly  marred.  A  door 
or  doors  must  be  contrived  to  admit  of  the 
owner’s  entrance  into  the  aviary  and  exit 
from  it  when  necessary,  and  if  the  enclosure 
is  small  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  have  a  curtain 
of  gauze  or  tanned  netting  inside,  so  as  to 
prevent  birds  from  dashing  out  when  the  door 
is  opened,  as  without  such  a  precaution  they 
would  be  very  apt  to  do. 

The  aviary  made  and  duly  grassed  and 
planted,  must  be  appropriately  furnished  for 
the  reception  of  its  future  inhabitants — that 
is  to  say,  perches  must  be  fixed,  or,  better 
still,  bundles  of  twigs  or  branches  hung  up 
for  the  birds  to  sit  and  roost  on,  and  vessels 
to  contain  seed,  water,  etc. ,  provided,  of  suit¬ 
able  size  and  shape.  Wire  baskets,  such  as 
are  sold  for  hanging  up  flower-pots,  are  very 
useful,  and  should  have  a  saucer  or  pan  placed 
in  each  of  them,  and  be  suspended  by  a  strong 
single  wire  from  the  roof  to  keep  the  mice 
from  getting  at  the  seed  or  other  food.  A  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  food  receptacles  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  enable  all  the  birds  to  feed  freely  at 
the  same  time  without  crowding,  for  other¬ 
wise  fighting  would  be  bound  to  ensue,  and 
the  weaker  inmates  would  suffer. 

It  is  best  not  to  mix  the  seed  ;  each  kind 
should  be  placed  in  a  separate  dish  or  shallow 
box.  The  drinking  vessels  are  best  made  of 
glass  or  earthenware,  and  should  on  no  ac¬ 
count  be  too  deep,  as  otherwise  the  birds 
would  run  the  risk  of  getting  drowned  when 
bathing.  These  drinking  vessels  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  aviary ;  the  seed  and  other  food 
pans  in  the  covered-in  part. 

Abrahams,  of  192,  St.  George’s  Street  East, 
London,  E. ,  keeps  a  kind  of  seed-hopper  that 
is  very  useful  for  finches  and  sparrows  of  all 
kinds,  which  he  thus  describes  : 


“  The  seed  cabinet  is  made  either  of  zinc  or 
of  fancy  wood.  It  has  a  glass  front,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  without  opening  the  cage  when 
the  seeds  are  running  short.  It  is  fitted  with 
a  perch  for  the  birds  to  stand  on  while  feed¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  drawer  into  which  slide  the 
husks  and  such  seeds  as  the  birds  may  drop 
accidentally  or  from  dislike.  The  back  is 
provided  with  two  hooks,  and  also  with  two 
eyes,  so  that  it  can  be  hung  either  on  the 
wires  of  a  cage  or  against  the  wall  of  a  bird- 
room.  It  is  supplied  with  two,  three,  four,  or 
any  number  of  feeding-lioles,  the  price  being, 
for  wood  and  for  zinc  alike,  one  shilling  per 
hole.  The  seed  cabinets  can  be  made  un¬ 
divided  for  one  kind  of  seed  or  for  a  mixture 
of  seeds,  or  divided  by  partitions  into  two  or 
more  compartments,  where  it  is  desired  to 
keep  different  kinds  of  seed  separate.  In 
cases  where  the  construction  of  the  cage  re¬ 
quires  the  hanging  of  the  seed  cabinet  against 
the  front  wires  the  receptacle  can  be  fitted 
with  a  glass  at  the  back  ;  but  in  this  form  it 


is  only  made  to  order,  and  the  price  is  a  little 
higher.  Three  larger  sizes  of  seed  cabinets, 
in  zinc  only,  but  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
one  described  above,  are  made  to  suit  larger 
birds,  such  as  cardinals,  budgerigars,  etc.,  at 
the  price  of  Is.  6d.  per  hole,  for  parrots  and 
parrakeets  at  2s.  fid.  per  hole,  and  for  pigeons 
at  3s.  per  hole.” 

Supposing  the  aviary  to  be  made  and  ready 
for  the  reception  of  its  future  inhabitants, 
the  questions  will  arise,  What  are  these  to  be  ? 
and  how  many  should  be  included  in  a  given 
space  ?  To  the  first,  question  I  reply,  in 
general  terms,  choose  birds  of  similar  habits 
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— that  is,  do  not  mix  seed-eating  with  soft- 
billed  birds,  or  very  large  with  small  ones. 
As  a  rule,  do  not  put  parrakeets  of  any  kind, 
except  cockatiels,  with  small  finches  or  wax- 
hills,  and  if  the  collection  is  to  be  a  varied 
one,  avoid  such  birds  as  are  known  to  be 
quarrelsome — of  which  are  all  the  tits,  the 
robins,  and  the  various  kinds  of  crows  and 
shrikes. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  how  many 
birds  should  be  confined  in  a  given  space,  I 
answer,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  one  foot 
frontage  to  each  bird  of  the  size  of  a  canary 
in  an  aviary  that  is  six  feet  wide,  and  from 
six  feet  high  in  front  to  eight  or  nine  at  the 
back.  If  the  birds  are  smaller  than  canaries 
— of  the  size,  say,  of  a  zebra-finch — then  three 
may  be  introduced  to  every  two  feet  frontage ; 
while  if  larger — say  cardinals,  thrushes,  star¬ 
lings,  and  others  of  like  size — each  bird  should 
have  a  frontage  of  two  feet  allowed  to  it,  and 
so  on  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  inmates. 

Parrakeets  (always  excepting  cockatiels) 
require  more  space  than  other  birds,  or  they 
quarrel,  and  interfere  with  each  other’s  nest¬ 
ing  arrangements. 

If  it  be  desired  to  tempt  the  birds  to  breed, 
suitable  cover  must  be  provided  for  them  and 
appropriate  material  for  the  construction  of 
their  nests.  If  there  are  shrubs  in  the  aviary, 
many  birds  will  make  their  nests  in  them 
with  hay,  moss,  bits  of  fibre,  feathers,  and 
so  on.  In  my  aviary  I  have  had  nests  thus 
built  by  canaries,  redpolls,  hedge-sparrows, 
greenfinches,  goldfinches,  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  zebra-finch  and  cordon-bleu,  but 
the  majority  of  small  foreign  birds  prefer  to 
construct  their  nests  in  a  little  cage  from 
which  the  door  has  been  removed,  in  a  box, 
or  in  the  shell  or  husk  of  a  cocoanut. 

Parrakeets  generally  breed  in  hollow  logs, 
and  a  very  good  substitute  for  these,  which 
are  not  always  obtainable,  are  small  bar¬ 
rels,  such  as  Colman’s  mustard  is  usually 
packed  in  ;  these  must  be  hung  up  to  the 
roof,  which  is  a  better  plan  than  placing 
them  against  the  wall,  for  in  the  latter 
position  they  are  more  accessible  to  mice, 
those  plagues  of  the  aviary  !  A  hole  of 
sufficient  size  must  be  left,  either  at  the 


end  or  in  the  middle,  for  the  birds  to  go  in 
and  out  at,  and  the  interior  furnishing  may 
consist  of  a  handful  of  chaff  or  sawdust.  The 
Quaker  parrots  make  a  nest  of  sticks,  and 
for  their  convenience  a  birch-broom  may  be 
broken  up  and  the  twigs  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  aviary, 


from  whence  the  quakers  will  soon  gather 
them  up. 

Small  birds,  such  as  canaries,  greenfinches, 
zebra-finches,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  whether 
they  build  in  the  open  or  select  a  small  box 
or  cage  as  a  foundation  for  their  nest,  make 
use  of  hay,  fibre,  bits  of  bass  matting,  and 
feathers,  or  horse-hair  (wool  should  on  no 
account  be  given),  and  these  must  all  be 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  the  birds 
will  rob  each  other’s  nests  and  no  good  will 
be  done. 

Heather  sprays  make  the  best  of  nests  for 
doves  and  small  pigeons,  which  should  be 
provided  with  a  small  platform  slightly  de¬ 
pressed  in  the  centre  upon  which  to  construct 
their  inartistic  nests. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  too,  to  plant  some  ivy 
in  large  pots,  in  which  four  or  more  rods 
of  iron  are  placed  round  the  edge,  and  to 
these  may  be  affixed  one,  two,  or  more  wire 
platforms,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
as  the  ivy  grows  up  and  around  the  rods,  a 
most  admirable  shelter  is  afforded  for  many 
kinds  of  birds,  especially  the  smaller  foreign 
doves,  which  are  usually  timid,  and  the  more 
so  the  larger  the  space  in  which  they  can  fly 
about  and  use  their  wings. 

With  regard  to  the  species  of  birds  that 
may  be  kept  together,  a  good  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  aviarist, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  best  not  to  put  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  different  families  together;  and 
as  another,  to  keep  those  that  are  of  about 
the  same  size  by  themselves.  Seed-eaters 
should  not  be  kept  with  birds  that  live  on 
insects  or  on  fruit.  None  of  the  pigeon 
family,  however,  interfere  with  small  birds, 
although  they  are  much  given  to  fighting 
among  themselves,  particularly  if  the  place 
in  which  they  are  confined  is  not  of  consider¬ 
able  extent ;  so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scatter 
them  about,  so  to  speak,  among  the  different 
compartments  of  the  aviary. 

I  find  quails  very  useful  for  picking  up  the 
seed  small  birds  and  parrakeets  will  throw 
down,  or  a  few  bantams  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  scarcely  interfere  with 
the  other  inhabitants. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  when  speaking  of 
small  birds  nesting,  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  better  than  birch-brooms  for  them  to 
build  in.  The  handle  of  the  broom  should 
be  pointed  and  driven  securely  into  the 
ground,  and  if  a  collar  of  tin  is  placed  just 
below  the  broom  part,  the  mice  will  be  unable 
to  get  at  the  nest.  (See  illustration. ) 

A  young  beginner  is  often  puzzled  where 
to  go  to  buy  his  birds.  Well,  I  have  tried  a 
number  of  dealers,  and  can  recommend  all 
the  following,  whom  I  place  in  alphabetical 
order : — Mr.  J.  Abrahams,  192,  St.  George’s 
Street  East,  London,  E.  ;  Mr.  W.  Cross,  of 
Liverpool ;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  ;  Mr.  C.  Jamrach,  180,  St.  George’s 
Street  East,  London,  E.  ;  Mr.  C.  Jamrach, 
jun.,  14,  Dock  Street,  London,  E.  ;  and  Mr. 
Pring,  Brompton  Road,  London,  w. 

The  “  Bazaar”  and  “Poultry,”  as  well  as 
the  “  Fanciers’  Gazette,”  and  other  journals 
that  partly  or  wholly  devote  their  space  to 
bird  matters,  always  contain  numerous  ad¬ 
vertisements,  of  amateurs  as  well  as  dealers, 
who  have  birds  of  all  kinds  to  sell  or  ex¬ 
change. 

,  I  have,  however,  always  got  my  best  birds 
and.  greatest  bargains  from  the  little  local 
bird-shops,  which  my  readers  would  do  well 
to  visit  before  purchasing  from  the  large  im¬ 
porters  ;  and  every  town,  more  or  less,  has 
its  bird-shop,  or  shops,  so  that  there  is  ample 
field  in  which  the  youthful  aviarist  can  ex¬ 
pend  his  pocket-money. 

Among  foreign  dealers,  Fraulein  Hagen- 
beck  holds  a  foremost  position,  and  Dr. 
Russ’s  paper,  “The  Feathered  World  ”  (die 
gefiederte  Welt),  is  a  good  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in.  M.  Vekemanns,  of  Antwerp, 
director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  there,  is 
usually  in  a  position  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
rare  birds,  which  are  sure  to  be  quite  ac¬ 
climatised. 


I  must  caution  my  readers  against  buying 
birds  from  sailors  or  others  at  the  docks,  as 
I  know  of  several  “innocents”  who  have 
been  grossly  victimised  in  this  way.  The 
preferable  plan  is  to  go  to  a  respectable 
dealer  who  has  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  wilful 
deception,  though  of  course,  dealer's,  like 


other  people,  are  liable  at  times  to  make 
mistakes  ;  but  when  any  of  those  I  have 
mentioned  chance  to  do  so,  they  are  the  first 
to  offer  to  rectify  an  error  of  judgment  when 
pointed  out  to  them. 

All  birds,  whether  in  cage  or  aviary,  re¬ 
quire  an  ample  supply  of  coarse,  gritty  sand 
to  enable  them  to  digest  their  food,  and  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect  is  sure  to  injure  the 
poor  creatures,  and  often  causes  their  un¬ 
timely  death.  If  good  sharp  river  sand  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  road -sweepings  may  be  col¬ 
lected  and  well  washed  to  free  them  from 
earthy  and  refuse  matters,  and  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required  admir¬ 
ably  ;  or  sea  sand  may  be  used,  but  it  is 
better  to  wash  this  too  before  giving  it  to  the 
birds. 

Many  birds  die  from  egg-binding  owing  to 
a  deficiency  of  lime,  which  should  always  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  old  mortar,  or  lime 
that  has  been  thoroughly  slaked,  but  fresh 
lime  should  not  on  any  account  be  used. 

If  a  bird  gets  ill  in  the  aviary,  it  is  not 
often  that  anything  can  be  done  for  it,  but  it 
may  be  taken  indoors  and  kept  warm,  when 
it  may  revive,  but  usually  complaints  that 
affect  birds  kept  in  a  natural  condition  out  of 
doors  are  incurable,  because  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  they  are  the  result  of  old  age  ;  the 
exception  is  egg-binding,  which  is  best  relieved 
by  warmth.  With  regard  to  the  diseases  of 
caged  birds,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  my 
treatise  upon  that  subject. 

The  best  plants  to  introduce  into  an  aviary 
are  the  common  box,  euonymus,  fir-trees, 
cypress,  myrtle,  Australian  gum-trees,  olean¬ 
ders,  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  and  cherry  laurel. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  grass  the  birds  will  not 
interfere  very  much  with  the  plants,  which 
with  the  exception  of  the  firs  are  better 
planted  in  large  pots  or  tubs  than  in  the 
ground.  Privet  and  especially  Butcher’s 
broom  are  very  useful,  and  may  be  grown  in 
the  open  ground. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  border  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  just  outside  the  aviary,  for 
flies  and  bees  are  thus  attracted  close  to  the 
wires,  inside  of  which  they  often  intrude,  and 
are  immediately  captured  by  the  watchful 
birds.  When  it  is  desired  to  rear  such  tiny 
chicks  as  those  of  the  Californian  quail,  or 
young  insectivorous  birds  of  any  kind,  a 
sheep’s  paunch  hung  up  against  the  wall  of 
the  aviary  will  not  only  attract  a  multitude 
of  blue-bottles,  but  speedily  become  filled 
with  gentles,  and  the  outside  of  the  paunch 
hardening  in  the  sun,  it  gives  off  no  offensive 
odour.  If  a  flat  pan  or  box  half  filled  with 
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earth  or  sand  he  placed  beneath  the  paunch,  | 
the  gentles  when  fully  grown  will  drop  into 
it  and  be  readily  scratched  up  by  the  mother  ] 
quail  or  foster-mother  bantam,  as  well  as  j 
caught  before  they  can  burrow  out  of  sight 
by  such  birds  as  blue  robins,  Pekin  robins, 
and  other  kinds  of  soft-billed  birds. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  aspect  of  the 
aviary ;  let  it  be,  if  possible, rfacing  the  south, 
or  at  least  the  south-west.  Any  other  aspect  is 
objectionable,  north  and  east  especially,  and 
if  none  but  either  of  the  two  last  is  obtain¬ 
able,  I  advise  the  young  aspirant  to  repress 
his  inclination  to  keep  birds,  or  at  least  to 
postpone  doing  so  until  a  more  favourable 
position  offers. 

Not  long  since  I  had  an  inquiry  addressed 
to  me  by  a  correspondent  who  wanted  to 
know  what  were  the  best  birds  to  keep  in 
“an  exposed  situation,”  and  greatly  dis¬ 
gusted  him  by  replying  “none.”  Sun  or 
sunlight,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  can  be 
obtained  in  these  delightful  islands  of  ours, 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  birds  as  well  as 
to  the  children  of  men.  I  recollect  once, 
some  years  ago,  I  had  a  pair  of  red-crested 
cardinals  that  made  a  nest  in  the  very  dark¬ 
est  corner  of  a  somewhat  dark  covered-in 
aviary,  and  hatched  a  brood,  which  when  full- 
grown  were  so  deformed  in  both  wings  and 


legs  that  they  were  perfectly  unable  to  fly  or 
even  to  stand,  and  this  was  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  light.  The  poor 
things  were  rickety  and  had  to  be  “put 
away. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  so  many  aviary- 
bred  budgerigars  are  incapable  of  reproducing 
their  feathers  once  they  cast  them  in  the  usual 
course  (a  form  of  disease  known  as  French 
i  moult)  is  that  they  have  been  reared  in  a  dark 
place  into  which  little  or  none  of  the  beneficent 
rays  of  the  sun  had  been  able  to  gain  access,  for 
although  these  birds,  like  most  of  their 
family,  breed  in  holes,  these  are  by  no  means 
so  dark  as  might  be  supposed,  and  at  all 
events  there  is  usually  enough  of  light  on 
the  outside  of  the  nest  if  not  within  it.  The 
reason  I  say  this  is  that  the  only  budgerigars 
I  ever  had  that  were  thus  atfected,  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  rather  dark  room.  Ergo, 
let  the  birds  have  as  much  light  as  possible, 
but  be  sure  to  afford  them  a  shelter  to  which 
they  can  retire  from  the  heat  when  they  are 
j  desirous  of  so  doing,  as  I  have  not  unfre- 
I  quently  seen  poor  little  sufferers  almost  ex- 
!  piring  from  heat  apoplexy  when  their  un¬ 
covered  cages  had  been  thoughtlessly  hung 
up  against  a  hot  brick  wall. 

Where  it  is  practicable  to  have  a  fountain 
and  a  miniature  stream  running  through  the 


aviary,  not  only  is  the  effect  produced  very 
charming,  but  much  benefit  is  derived  by  the 
birds  from  always  having  clear  fresh  water  to 
drink,  for  once  they  have  washed  themselves 
in  a  pan  the  remaining  contents  are  neither 
nice  nor  wholesome  to  drink. 

Of  course  many  other  birds  besides  those 
mentioned  in  these  papers  can  be,  and  have 
been,  successfully  kept  by  amateurs,  and  the 
intending  aviarist  will  find  in  my  other  works, 
and  in  those  of  many  well-known  writers  on 
ornithology,  particulars  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  in  the  successful  pursuit 
of  his  fascinating  hobby. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  best 
seeds  for  all  the  finches  are  canary  seed,  hemp, 
summer  rape  seed,  millet,  and  the  seeds  of 
various  indigenous  plants,  such  as  thistle, 
teasel,  plantain,  groundsel,  and  the  several 
species  of  chenopodium  and  polygonum  that 
infest  our  fields  and  even  roadsides.  The 
waxbills  prefer,  as  a  rule,  spray  millet,  but 
are  much  pleased  when  they  get  a  handful  of 
hay  seed  to  rummage  over ;  parrakeets,  in 
addition  to  canary  and  hemp  seed,  like  oats, 
sunflower  seed,  maize,  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  ; 
while  doves  are  preferably  fed  upon  small 
corn  and  the  round  yellow  maize. 

(THE  END.) 


could  a  tale  unfold,”  squeaked  Master 
Guinea-Pig  to  his  companion  Bunny,  quoting 
the  words  of  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  unhappy 
father. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  a  true  tale  of  a  guinea- 
pig. 

“What’s  this?”  promptly  exclaims  some 
reader  of  the  B.  O.  P.,  “  a  tail  of  a  guinea- 
pig  ! — why,  a  guinea-pig  has  no  tail !  ” 

This  fact  is  rather  awkward  for  me,  just  as 
I  had  fairly  started,  and  I  am  literally  driven 
to  an  extremity  for  a  tale — happy  thought ;  a 
tail  is  an  extremity  ;  so  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  guinea-pig,  by  inventing  a  tale  out 
of  my.  own  head,  which  will  come  to  the 
same  in  the  end,  for  it  still  remains  a  pig¬ 
tail. 

The  simple-minded  Chinese  do  everything 
on  principle  ;  in  building  a  house  each  station 
in  life  has  to  confine  itself  to  the  use  of  certain 
materials  laid  down  by  law,  which  regulates 
also  the  projection  of  the  upper  storeys  on 
the  same  principle.  Even  the  length  of  the 
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pig-tail  is  regulated — the  greater  the  man 
the  longer  the  pig-tail. 

Should  this  childlike  decree  of  the  heathen 
Chinee  apply  to  animal  life,  guinea-pig,  with 
no  tail,  would  not  rank  very  high  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Nor  does  he,  for  on  con¬ 
sulting  authorities  on  natural  history  I  find 
guinea-pig  dubbed  by  one  “a  stupid  little 
animal” — 

Just  do  nothing  all  the  day. 

And  soundly  sleep  the  night  away— 

“ perfectly  harmless  and  useless,”  “a  sense¬ 
less  little  squeaker.  ” 

Guinea-pig’s  position  reminds  one  of  the 
bat  in  iEsop’s  fables,  for  no  one  seems  quite 
to  understand  his  origin  ;  he  might  be  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  tame  rabbits  and  white 
rats ;  not  that  he  is  in  any  way  related  to 
either,  any  more  than  he  is  a  connection  of 
the  pig  family,  which  his  name  erroneously 
implies. 

The  guinea-pig — or,  more  correctly,  “the 
restless  cavy  ” — is  a  simple -toothed  rodent,  a 
native  of  South  America,  not  Guinea,  as  the 
name  again  suggests,  where  he  exists  in  a 
wild  state  in  great  numbers,  burrowing  in 
the  soil  or  lying  hid  in  the  herbage,  feeding 
in  the  evening  like  the  wild  rabbit. 

Amongst  the  numerous  pets  for  boys, 
guinea-pig  has  always  held  his  own,  and 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  the  rabbitry, 
although  he  is  not  such  a  saleable  commodity 
or  culinary  article  as  bunny. 

But  in  these  days,  when  everybody  wants 
to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  every¬ 
thing,  the  question  is  asked  cui  bono  con¬ 
cerning  guinea-pig  ?  He  is  companionable 
for  rabbits,  and  by  many  is  believed  to  scare 
the  rats  away  by  his  cheery  shrill  squeak, 
squ-e-e-ak  ;  he  is  decidedly  ornamental,  scru¬ 
pulously  neat  and  clean,  and  seems  to 
brighten  up  the  rabbitry,  as  a  stable  or  farm¬ 
yard  is  brightened  by  the  addition  of  a  goat. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  guinea-pig 
is  quaint,  sleek,  and  bunchy  ;  he  looks  old- 
fashioned,  round,  and  comfortable,  being 
short  on  the  leg  and  about  nine  inches  in 


length.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  the 
hind  feet  only  three,  all  armed  with  hoof¬ 
like  nails,  being  naked  underneath ;  the 
head  is  long,  and  not  so  pointed  as  a  rat’s, 
and  the  upper  lip  is  not  cleft  like  a  rabbit’s  ; 
the  ears  are  big,  flat,  and  erect,  and,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duncan  so  nicely  puts  it,  “  the  tail  is 
rudimentary  or  wanting.  ”  Nature  has  given 


“  Sweet  Piggy." 


the  poor  sheep  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
such  huge  tails  that  small  waggons  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  support  them  !  Who  can  imagine  a 
guinea-pig’s  feeling  on  such  a  subject ! 


¥l,e  Owi)  P&pef. 


The  colours  of  the  coat  of  the  guinea-pig 
embrace  sandy,  yellow  tortoiseshell,  brown, 
black,  and  wliite,  each  animal  being  embel- 


sessed  by  ordinary  guinea-pigs  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  by  the  young  ladies. 

A  guinea-pig  I  have  met  earning  his  livin'. 
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lished  with  two  or  three  hues,  the  young  pig¬ 
lings  having  a  soft,  shaggy  coat,  the  older 
ones  being  coarse  and  glossy.  In  the  choice  of 
colours  a  large  black  or  a  tortoiseshell  hog  is 
the  best.  The  sows  may  be  party-coloured 
and  smaller  than  the  hog,  or  he  will  never  be 
able  to  keep  them  in  order.  Quite  white 
pigs  are  not  desirable. 

Many  accuse  the  guinea-pig  of  having  no 
intelligence.  That  his  reasoning  faculties  and 
sensitive  emotions  beyond  those  in  connection 
with  his  stomach  are  limited  I  admit,  al¬ 
though  I  may  have  been  highly  favoured  in 
owning  and  meeting  during  my  lifetime  many 
very  tractable  guinea-pigs. 

First  and  foremost,  my  own  chicken 
■“Jack,”  a  big  tortoiseshell,  who  travelled 
across  country  with  me  from  Worcestershire, 
got  married,  and  soon  established  a  colony  in 
Rutland.  He  was  a  nervous  pig,  but  would 
eat  bread  out  of  my  hand  and  sleep  in  my 
pocket.  He  had  wonderful  control  over  his 
wives,  and  fraternised  with  a  buck  rabbit, 
pluckily  showing  light  when  bunny  tried  to 
squeeze  him  into  a  corner. 

A  guinea-pig  I  met  when  staying  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  thoroughly  domesticated,  living  in 
the  kitchen  and  lying  at  full  stretch  on  the 


in  the  streets  of  London.  He  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  conjurer,  who  was  under  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  Charing  Cross  railway 


company  with  mangy  cats,  woe-begone  jack¬ 
daws,  and  artificial-looking  mice ;  again  in 
cages  outside  the  shops  up  the  Seven  Dials, 
amid  the  ceaseless  roar  of  traffic.  r.  • 

Guinea-pigs  are  very  timid  and  shy  by 
nature,  and,  like  rabbits,  prefer  a  darkened 
hutch.  Burrowing  under  the  hay  or  straw, 
they  will  squat  for  hours,  sitting  close  to-  .» 
gether,  dreaming  the  day  away,  giving  vent 
to  little  humming  and  twittering  noises.  The  * 
dinner-hour  comes,  and  with  it  a  strong  appe¬ 
tite,  which  makes  them  sing  out  lustily, 
squeaking  shrilly  with  their  heads  in  the  air  ; 
now  trotting  about  the  cage  one  after  the 
other,  making  a  drumming  noise,  ever  and 
anon  giving  a  peculiar  sharp  turn  and  twist 
of  the  head,  as  if  they  would  jump  out  of 
their  skins  for  joy.  Their  keeper  arrives 
with  the  meal,  and  a  deafening  chorus  of 
squeaks  is  raised,  but  no  sooner  is  the  pea- 
door  opened  to  throw  in  the  food  than  away 
the  little  grunters  rush  to  their  hiding-place 
in  the  straw.  After  a  time  they  timidly 
creep  out  to  feed,  sending  a  small  female 
first  to  reconnoitre,  the  gentleman  pig  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  females  have  made  quite  certain 
that  there  is  no  danger  !  Then  they  set  to 
work  and  greedily  tear  up  the  food,  with 
much  petty  quarrelling  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  over  dainty  bits.  The  meal  over,  the 
toilet  occupies  some  little  time,  for  guinea- 
pigs  are  a  pattern  of  cleanliness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


hearthrug  in  iront  of  the  fire,  sleeping  at 
night  in  a  box  with  a  wonderfully  sharp 
kitten,  “Taffy,”  who  would  work  after  a 
mouse  with  as  much  spirit  as  a  terrier  after 
a  rat.  This  guinea-pig  was  a  great  pet  with 
the  young  ladies,  and  would  walk  over  the 
breakfast-table  and  drink  milk  out  of  a 
saucer.  Special  qualities  above  those  pos- 


bridge,  with  an  admiring  crowd  standing 
i  round.  Placing  some  coins  under  a  hat  on  a 
small  table,  he  waved  his  wand,  saying, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  don’t  let  my  dex¬ 
terity  of  ’and  deceive  your  heye.  If  I  wave 
my  magic  wand  over  the  ’at,  and  tell  the 
coins  to  pass  away  from  underneath,  you 
won’t  believe  me.  Anyhow,  if  you  won’t 
trust  my  word,  trust  my  honour  ;  and  if  I 
deceive  you  give  me  into  custody.  Coins, 
pass,  I  say  !  ”  On  lifting  up  the  hat  the 
coins  had  gone,  and  an  astonished-looking 
guinea-pig  sat  in  their  place. 

A  colony  of  guinea-pigs  I  interviewed  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  their  final  destination 
probably  being  down  the  endless  throat  of 
some  siimy-looking  snake.  Guinea-pigs  I 
have  chummed  with  in  happy  families  in 


The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  B.O.P. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  speaking  some  time 
ago  at  Exeter  Hall,  remarked  : — “  I  think 
every  reader  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  will 
find  that,  however  exciting  or  interesting  it 
may  be,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  Christian  tone. 
There  is  never  any  reference  to  holy  or  high 
things  except  in  a  toneof  respect  and  approval, 
even  when  the  story  is  not  connected  with 
religious  work.  I  think  the  writers  of  this 
serial  set  an  example  to  those  who  may  have 
been  expected  to  follow  it  before  now.  We 
meet  with  the  works  of  religious  authors, 
who,  when  they  refer  to  men  who  are  reli¬ 
gious,  seem  unable  to  depict  them  except  as 
weak  and  irresolute  persons.  Manliness  is 
an  essential  part  of  Christianity.” 


49°  Soy’$  Own  S^cipei4. 


SCHOOL  CRICKET  IN  1386  AND  1887. 

PART  II. 


Fettes  Avon  only  two  matches  out  of  four¬ 
teen,  but  these  were  against  Merchiston 
Castle  and  Blair  Lodge,  so  that  the  season 
was  not  without  its  crumbs  of  comfort.  The 
match  against  the  Academy  was  lost  on  the 
first  innings,  but  that  against  the  High  School 
was  drawn  owing  to  the  time  Fettes  took  at 
the  wickets.  The  Loretto  match  was  drawn, 
but  had  it  been  played  out  would  probably 
have  ended  in  a  victory  for  Fettes.  Hailey  - 
bury  did  not  win  a  match.  It  boasted  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  Hamilton,  and  a  bowler  in  Batty,  a 
long  way  above  the  average,  but  two 
elevenths  of  a  first-class  team  are  not  enough 
to  ensure  a  victory.  Lancing,  Malvern,  and 
Marlborough  were  all  under  a  cloud  in  1886. 
Like  Haileybury,  Marlborough  did  not  win  a 
match,  but  the  very  narrow  defeat  by  Rugby 
and  the  high  quality  of  the  batting  averages 
show  that  the  team  was  not  a  weak  one. 
The  bowling  averages  give  the  secret  of  the 
failure.  With  a  captain,  Kitcat,  making  204 
in  an  innings  and  averaging  48,  another  of 
the  eleven,  Boynton,  making  164  not  out  and 
averaging  64,  another  averaging  34,  and  six  of 
the  rest  averaging  over  13,  it  certainly  seems 
strange  that  not  a  match  should  have  been  won. 
The  wonder,  however,  ceases  when  we  turn  to 
the  bowling,  which  gives  figures  quite  as  high 
as  those  appearing  in  the  batting  list  of  most 
school  teams.  Norfolk  County  School  gave  the 
reverse  of  the  shield.  The  bowling  there 
was  exceptionally  good.  One  of  the  eleven, 
Turner,  took  83  wickets  for  4  runs  apiece ; 
another,  d’Ade,  took  36  wickets  for  8  apiece ; 
another  averaged  6 ;  and  even  the  highest 
average  was  13.  Oscott  College  had  a  very 
lucky  season,  playing  eight  matches  and 
winning  them  all.  Oundle  also  Avon  eight 
matches,  but  they  played  15  and  lost  5.  The 
tAvo  best  members  of  the  eleven  Avere  Dickson, 
the  captain,  Avliose  batting  average  Avas  33 
and  boAvling  average  11,  and  Beresford,  Avhose 
batting  average  Avas  25  and  bovvling  average 
8  on  60  Avickets.  Another  boAvler  with  8 
over  a  large  number  of  wickets  Avas  H.  M. 
Gray,  of  Merchiston.  Merchiston  Avon  8 
matches  out  of  25,  beating  the  Academy,  the 
High  School,  Glenalmond,  and  Blair  Lodge ; 
but  Scottish  cricket  is  always  in  and  out, 
and  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  Merchiston 
had  to  loAver  its  colours  to  Fettes  and  Loretto. 
The  Loretto  match  Avas  one  of  the  closest  of 
the  year.  Only  one  innings  each  Avas  played. 


Loretto,  first  innings,  115  ;  Merchiston, 
second  innings,  six  Avickets  for  101,  seven  for 
102,  eight  for  102,  nine  for  113,  last  man  0  ! 
Victory,  and  Avith  it  the  Scottish  champion¬ 
ship,  for  Loretto  by  2  runs.  Loretto  won 
three  other  matches  out  of  their  thirteen, 
and  managed  to  draAv  against  Fettes,  Blair 
Lodge,  and  the  Academy. 

Oxford  County  School  produced  a  batsman 
in  T.  Sankey,  avIio  hit  over  a  hundred  in 
four  matches,  one  after  the  other,  and 
averaged  62  runs  an  innings.  Altogether  he 
scored  six  centuries  in  1886,  three  of  them 
being  not  out  innings.  Another  member  of 
the  team,  Ball,  scored  100  not  out,  against 
Hertford  College ;  and  as  the  chief  borvling 
averages  Avere  7,  10,  and  12,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Oxford  school  lost  only 
tAvo  matches  out  of  its  seventeen.  Repton 
had  one  of  the  best  bats  of  the  year  in  J.  H. 
Kelsey,  Avhose  average  of  46  Avas  due  to  good 
level  scoring.  In  F.  G.  J.  Ford  the  eleven 
had  a  brilliant  captain,  and  in  P.  R.  Farrant 
a  perplexing  and  successful  boAvler.  The 
Malvern  match  proved  the  easiest  of  victories, 
the  Reptonians  Avinning  by  an  innings  and 
246  runs,  but  the  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Uppingham  AAras  most  unlooked-for.  It  is  a 
curiosity  of  the  Repton  record  for  1886  that 
out  of  ten  matches  three  AArere  Avon  and  three 
Avere  lost,  and  of  the  three  that  Avere  lost  two 
Avere  lost  by  only  9  runs. 

Rossall  Avon  both  its  school  matches. 
Malvern  Avas  beaten  by  three  AAdckets, 
Shrewsbury  by  an  innings  and  33  runs.  Had 
the  boAvling  averages  been  the  batting 
averages  the  team  would  have  done  better 
than  lose  eight  matches  out  of  fourteen. 
Rugby  was  in  good  form  in  1886.  Marl¬ 
borough  Avas  beaten  by  37  runs,  and  will 
even  have  a  tougher  struggle  on  the  27th  of 
July,  Avhen  most  of  last  year’s  Rugbeians 
will  again  meet  them.  The  record  of  the 
season  sliOAved  that  Rugby  played  tAvelve 
matches  and  Avon  seven,  the  losses  being 
four  in  number,  against  Baliol,  Oriel,  the 
Butterflies,  and  M.C.C.  and  Ground. 

The  sun  did  not  “shine  on  Sherborne 
toAvers  ”  in  1886,  although  four  matches  Avere 
Avon  out  of  nine.  The  Clifton  match  Avas  a 
disappointment,  the  defeat  being  too  severe 
to  be  a  test  of  relative  merit.  In  A.  C.  Broad- 
bent  Sherborne  had  a  batsman  Avhose  ave¬ 
rage,  36,  Avas  double  that  of  any  other  member 


of  the  team,  and  many  of  his  folloAvers  played 
up  Avell,  but,  alas  !  they  did  not  save  runs  at 
anything  like  the  rate  they  got  them,  and  the 
boAvling  Avas  sorely  punished.  Matters  Avere 
even  Avorse  at  ShreAvsbury,  Avhere  only  tAvo 
matches  Avere  Avon  out  of  ten,  and  these  were 
the  wrong  ones.  Tonbridge  also  Avon  only 
tAvo  matches  out  of  ten,  and  these  also  Avere 
tire  Avrong  ones.  Brighton  came  and  Avas 
triumphant,  and  Duhvich  also  proved  too 
strong.  Tonbridge  feels  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Rashleigh.  The  record  of  the  season  is 
dispiriting,  but  it  shoAvs  the  Aveak  spot 
clearly  enough.  The  seAren  best  batsmen 
averaged  between  them  16  runs  per  innings  ; 
the  seven  only  boAvlers  averaged  27  runs  per 
Avicket ;  the  highest  batting  average  Avas  28  ; 
the  loAvest  boAvling  average  was  14. 

Uppingham  played  eight  matches  and  won 
half  of  them.  Repton  Avas  beaten  narroA\dy 
by  9  runs  ;  Haileybury  Avas  beaten  easily  by 
10  wickets.  In  W.  F.  WhitAvell,  Upping¬ 
ham,  had  one  of  the  best  captains  and  boAvlers 
of  the  year,  and  the  team  altogether  was  quite 
up  to  the  average.  Wellingborough  had  a 
captain  in  A.  G.  Henfry,  Avho  during  the 
season  scored  180  not  out,  and  167,  and 
secured  an  average  of  79,  Avhile  his  boAvling 
average  Avas  just  under  8.  In  batting  and 
boAvling  the  other  members  of  the  eleven 
Avere  unusually  strong,  so  that  six  Avins  out 
of  eight  fixtures  was  not  too  high  a  measure 
of  success  for  their  efforts.  Wellington  Col¬ 
lege  beat  Charterhouse,  and  Avon  tAvo  other 
matches.  The  eleven  Avas  not  a  successful 
one,  but  it  worked  Avell  together,  and  did  its 
best  to  deserve  better  fortune.  Westminster 
Avon  a  match — only  one— -but,  like  Welling¬ 
ton,  its  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are 
among  the  most  promising.  "Winchester  was 
also  out  in  the  cold  Avith  only  four  Avins  out 
of  thirteen  matches,  but  Winchester  has 
played  cricket  too  long  to  think  much  of  its 
uncertainties,  and  begins  the  1887  season 
with  far  better  chances  than  that  about  Avhich 
so  much  Avas  said  in  the  beginning  of  1886. 

We  haAre  noted  as  many  individual  per¬ 
formances  as  Ave  could  find  space  for  as  Aire 
came  along.  The  century  list  of  some  sixty 
or  seventy  items  must  go  this  year  Avithout 
comment.  For  the  teams  for  Avhich  the  scores 
Avere  made  Ave  Avould  have  found  room  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  cricket,  though  much,  is  not  every¬ 
thing,  and  here  Ave  must  close. 


RECOLLECTIONS  0 E  A  FRESHMAN'S  LIFE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


AND  noAV  it  is  time  to  go  to  Hall  for  din¬ 
ner,  for  I  hear  the  bell  has  just  stopped 
and  it  is  as  Avell  for  a  freshman  to  be  in  time 
for  grace.  Before  Ave  go  in  it  may  interest 
you  to  knoAv  that  as  there  are  over  six  hundred 
undergraduates  in  Trinity,  besides  resident 
bachelors  and  masters  of  arts,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  everybody  to  dine  together.  There 
are  consequently  three  halls  arranged,  the 
first  at  half-past  four  (Avhich,  of  course,  is  a 
terrible  hour  to  dine)  ;  the  second  at  half¬ 
past  five  (Avhich  is  a  little  better),  and  the 
third  at  seven.  The  general  rule  is  that 
freshmen  dine  at  the  first  Flail,  second-year 
men  at  the  second,  and  the  rest  of  the  AArorld 
at  the  third.  This,  hoAvever,  is  not  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule,  and  Avitliin  certain  limits  (the 
capacity  of  the  hall  being  the  chief  one,  of 
course),  changes  are  alloAved.  For  reading- 
men  seven  o’clock  is  often  -too  late,  and  as 
third-year  men  are  for  the  most  part  reading- 
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men,  there  are  frequently  a  good  many 
vacancies  at  the  late  Hall,  which  even  fresh¬ 
men,  if  they  apply  in  time,  are  alloAAred  to  fill 
up.  As  with  almost  everything  else  belong¬ 
ing  to  my  old  College,  my  memory  of  the  Hall 
is  still  very  green  and  fresh.  There  are  six 
or  seven  toavs  of  tables,  long  and  narrow, 
running  up  its  whole'  length ;  at  the  end  a 
slightly  raised  dais,  on  Avhich  are  two  tables 
running  crossAvise  for  fellows  and  masters  of 
arts  ;  at  the  other  end  a  carved  screen  Avith  a 
gallery,  from  which  by  special  permission 
strangers  are  alloA\red  to  look  down  upon 
“the  beasts  feeding.”  The  groining  of  the 
roof  is  very  fine,  but  is  almost  lost  in  gloom. 
As  you  go  in  you  see  t.Avo  men  AAdth  long  lists 
of  names  are  busy  (as  I  should  haAre  told  you 
they  Avere  in  chapel)  “pricking”  the  under¬ 
graduates  as  they  enter.  I  do  not  mean 
running  pins  into  their  flesh,  but  making  a 
little  pin-mark  against  the  names  in  the  list. 


Attendance  at  Hall  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  compulsory,  but  you  are  alloAved  to 
miss  tAvice.  If  you  miss  your  proper  Hall 
thrice  the  most  direful  consequences  ensue  ; 
you  “lose  a  week,”  Avhich  Avords  being  a 
mystery  to  you  I  Avill  at  once  proceed  to 
explain.  You  are  bound  to  reside  during  the 
term  a  certain  number  of  days  ;  by  residence 
is  meant  attendance  at  Flali  and  sleeping  in 
College.  If  you  do  not  comply  Avith  this 
rule  you  lose  the  Avhole  term,  Avhich  seriously 
impedes  your  getting  a  degree.  If  you  lose 
a  Aveek  during  term  time  you  Avill  not  be 
allowed  to  “  go  down  ”  at  the  proper  time  at 
vacation,  but  must  stop  up  after  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  gone  about  holiday-making  to 
complete  the  requisite  tale  of  Aveeks  and  days. 
So,  too,  the  compulsory  attendance  at  FLall 
at  a  certain  fixed  hour  prevents  men  from 
running  up  to  London  on  the  sly.  I  may  tell 
you,  too,  that  during  the  NeAvmarket  races. 


Hall  is  compulsory  every  day.  I  must  tell 
you  also  that  so  long  as  you  get  your  name 
“pricked”  you  are  safe,  and  need  not  stop 
to  eat  the  dinner  ;  many  men  prefer,  if  they 
can  afford  it,  to  have  supper  in  their  own 
rooms,  or  they  may  he  dining  out  with 
friends  ;  these  men  generally  rash  into  Hall, 
wave  their  caps  to  the  markers,  get  pricked, 
and  then  rush  out  again.  This  dinner  is  a 
simple  repast,  soup  and  meat,  and  meat 
and  pudding  on  alternate  days  ;  on  Sundays 
the  three  courses  entire.  After  dinner  the 
fellows  adjourn  to  their  wine  in  the  “  Com¬ 
bination  Room,”  the  undergraduates  to  one 
another’s  rooms  for  tea  or  coffee,  chats  and 
smokes ;  and  then  the  long  day  closes  in 
after,  I  hope,  an  hour  or  two’s  hard  work. 

There  are  many  other  pleasant  things 
dwelling  in  the  depths  of  my  memory  that  I 
would  tell  you  of :  of  oirr  sports  and  pastimes, 
of  football,  of  cricket,  of  boating,  and  rifle- 
shooting  ;  of  the  debates  at  the  Union  Club  ; 
of  breakfasts,  and  lunches,  and  little  dinners  ; 
of  runs  with  the  pack  of  beagles,  and  of  many 
other  such  things  ;  but  I  fear  to  weary  you, 
so  I  will  close  these  reminiscences  by  taking 
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you  a  walk  in  those  Elysian  fields  which  we 
call  “the  Racks,”  which,  as  you  may  guess, 
are  the  walks  at  the  back  of  the  Colleges. 

Going  through  the  back  gate  of  Trinity  a 
fine  avenue  of  elms  stretches  away  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  Fellow's’  Garden.  On  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  green  sward.  Just  in  front  the 
shining  little  river,  the  Cam,  which,  as  we 
linger  on  the  old  bridge, ■■we  can  see  coming 
leisurely  from  the  mill  pool  above  the  Col¬ 
leges,  giving  each  a  smile  as  it  passes,  and 
wandering  on  past  the  boat-houses  to  Charon’s 
Ferry,  where  it  widens  and  bears  many 
“  eights  ”  upon  its  bosom.  On  the  immediate 
left  stands  the  little  Trinity  Brewrery,  wkence 
every  March  and  October  comes  the  famous 
audit  ale  ;  on  the  right  the  solemn  stately 
library  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Far¬ 
ther  away  on  the  right  stands  out  the  not 
very  beautiful  new  court  of  St.  Johns,  and 
over  the  trees  a  peep  of  the  beautiful  old 
buildings  of  that  College,  the  neAV  chapel 
built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  covered 
bridge  over  the  Cam,  which  was  built  on 
the  model  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  at  Venice. 
(Here,  parenthetically,  I  must  tell  you  an  old 
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joke.  The  bridge  has  been  called  the  “  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Suez;”  it  is  an  isthmus  because  it  con¬ 
nects  two  parts  of  the  College  ;  and  “Suez,” 
or  rather  “  Sues,”  means  in  Greek  “  of  pigs,” 
and  Johnians  are  ahvays  called  “pigs”) 
Then  wre  ramble  down  the  avenue,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  passing  the  Christ’s  College 
gardens,  come  to  the  immense  expanse  of 
lav'n  stretching  dorvn  from  King’s  Chapel  to 
the  river.  And  so  on  and  on,  past  one  Col¬ 
lege  and  then  another,  we  wander  round  to 
the  towrn  again,  and  so  back  through  the  High 
Street,  and  once  more  come  before  the  stately 
portico  of  Trinity.  Under  this  portico,  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  in  Avet  and  fine,  as  fresh¬ 
man,  bachelor,  and  master,  I  have  passed, 
and  still  would  pass,  many  many  times.  The 
old  porter  touches  his  hat  to  me  hoav  as  he  did 
in  days  gone  by,  as  he  has  done  to  thousands 
of  others  who  have  lived  their  life  within 
those  sacred  Avails,  and  as  he  will,  I  trust, 
still  to  thousands  of  others  in  the  years  to 
come  ;  among  whom  I  hope  verv  many  of  my 
readers  will  be  numbered. 

(THE  END.) 


STRANGER  THAN  FICTION;  OR  STORIES  OF  MISSIONARY  PERIL  AND  HEROISM. 


BISHOP  HANKINGTON. 


PART  I. 


The  future  bishop  was  born  under  •  the 
shadow  of  the  South  Downs — those  soft 
green  hills  which  run  along  the  coast  of 
Sussex— in  September  1847.  The  village  of 
Hurstpierpoint,  or  Hurst,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  seven  miles  from  Brighton,  Avas  his 
birthplace.  The  boy  Avas  active,  lively,  and 
full  of  mischief  ;  so  fond  of  fun  that  fie  Avas 
called  “Mad  Jim,”  and  often  getting  into 
trouble  because  he  had  no  fear,  and°never 
thought  of  danger.  Several  times,  on  his 
father’s  yacht,  lie  had  a  narroAV  escape  of 
being  killed,  and  when  lie  Avas  tAA'elve  years 
old  he  lost  bis  thumb  Avhile  blowing  up  a 
wasp’s  nest  Avitli  gunpoAvder  ! 

“The  child  Avas  father  of  the  man  ”  most 
remarkably  in  his  case.  We  see  the  same 


daring,  fearless  spirit  in  the  adventure  Avith 
the  lion,  Avhich  he  himself  tells  in  one  of  his 
letters.  Then  as  to  his  laugh,  Ave  are  told 
that  those  who  once  heard  it  never  could  for¬ 
get  it,  it  Avas  so  genuine  and  hearty. 

He  AA'ent  to  seliool  at  Brighton,  and  in  due 
time  entered  his  father’s  business  at  the  same 
place,  but  after  six  years  it  seemed  clear  both 
to  himself  and  his  family  that  business  Avas 
not  his  A'ocation.  He  had  gained  by  that 
time,  he  tells  us,  a  knoAvledge  of  many  things, 
hut  not  of  business.  He  Avas  fond  of  riding 
and  shooting  and  all  athletic  excercises,  and, 
true  to  his  enterprising  character,  had  visited 
nearly  every  capital  in  Europe  fiy  the  time 
he  Avas  twenty-one.  Next  lie  Avent  to  Col¬ 
lege.  He  Avas  just  the  man  to  he  a  favourite 


— as  an  Oxford  undergraduate  he  Avon  all 
hearts.  He  Avas  the  leader  in  eA'erything, 
and  though  his  heart  Avas  not  yet  given 
Avholly  to  God,  it  had  desires  after  Him,  and 
no  doubt  the  Spirit  of  God  Avas  striving  with 
him.  Thus  he  Avas  kept  from  vicious  Avays, 
and  his  influence  Avas  ahvays  to  be  found  on 
the  side  of  religion. 

On  the  1st  March,  1874,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  curacy  of  Martinhoe  in  North  DeAmn. 
“So  I  am  a  parson,”  he  writes  in  his  diary, 
“and  the  Avorld  has  to  be  crucified  in  me. 
Oh,  for  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  Avithout  which  I 
must  fall — I  must  perish.”  And  God’s  Holy 
Spirit  heard  and  ansAvered  that  prayer.  A 
friend  lent  him  Dr.  Mackay’s  “Grace  and 
Truth.”  At  first  he  thought  it  dull,  and 
threw  the  hook  aside  ;  hut  once  more  he  felt 
impelled  for  his  friend’s  sake  to  return  to  it. 
“  Well,  I  'must  read  it  to  tell  DaAvson  about 
it,”  he  said,  and  there,  in  his  home  at  Hurst, 
he  did  read  it.  It  Avas  the  turning-point  in 
his  life.  “  I  took  up  the  old  thing,”  he  says, 
“  and  read  it  on  till  I  came  to  the  chapter 
called  ‘  Do  you  knoAV  your  sins  are  forgiven  ?  ’ 
by  means  of  Avhich  my  eyes  Avere  opened.  I 
Avas  in  bed  at  the  time  reading.  I  sprang 
out  and  leaped  about  the  floor  rejoicing  and 
praising  God  that  Jesus  died  for  me ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  haA'e  lived  under  the 
sliadoAv  of  His  Avings  in  the  assurance  of 
faith  that  I  am  His  and  He  is  mine.  ” 

Noav  ail  AAras  changed  ;  the  right  motive 
power  Avas  given,  the  burden  of  sin  AA'as  gone, 
the  true  rest  found,  and  Avitli  all  the  charac¬ 
teristic  energy  of  his  nature,  James  Hanning- 
ton  henceforth  lived  and  laboured  for  Him 
Avho  had  done  all  for  him. 

On  the  north-Avest  shore  of  the  lake  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza  is  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  by 
far  the  most  civilised  and  poAverful  of  all  the 
states  of  Central  Africa.  But  alas  !  all  the 
people,  Avhen  these  parts  Avere  first  visited, 
Avere  of  course  heathens.  Nobody  had  gone 
to  tell  them  about  the  true  God,  so  how 
should  they  know?  Yes,  it  Avas  a  “dark 
continent  ”  indeed  ! 

It  Avas  in  the  year  1S58  that  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  Avas  discovered  by  the  geographer 
Speke,  Avho  also  proved  it  to  he  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  so  long  disputed.  He  found  that 
the  Avaters  of  the  Nile  issued  from  the  north¬ 
ern  part,  and  much  interesting  information  he 
gave  about  the  country  surrounding,  and  the 
people  and  the  King  Mtesa,  of  whom  you 
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often  have  heard.  All  this,  as  well  as  the 
travels  and  death  of  the  great  Livingstone, 
has,  in  God’s  providence,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  missionary  efforts  which  were  to 
follow.  Christian  England  began  to  wake  up 
and  think  more  ought  to  be  done  for  Africa 
thus  laid  open  to  its  efforts.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the 
Scotch  Churches,  and  other  agencies  all 
entered  on  the  field.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  had  had  for  some  years  a  station  at 
Mombasa,  on  the  coast,  but  when  the  dis¬ 
coverer  Stanley,  who  had  visited  Uganda, 
told  the  story  at  home  of  his  intercourse  with 
King  Mtesa  and  with  his  people  there,  they 
at  once  resolved  to  send  a  mission  to  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  its  neighbourhood.  In 
1876  the  first  band  went  forth,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  year  and  a  half  four  out  of  the 
eight  had  fallen  in  Africa,  and  two  more  were 
obliged  to  return  home. 

And  was  it  then  in  vain  ?  Must  the 
heathen  perish  in  their  darkness,  and  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  never  reach 
them?  Not  so  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  strug¬ 
gled  on,  were  kindly  received  by  Mtesa,  and 
regular  Christian  services  were  at  once  begun 
in  the  palace. 

But  the  fair  promise  was  overcast  by  the 
myirder  of  two  members  of  the  little  band — 
Lieutenant  Smith  and  Mr.  O’Neill — in  a 
native  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  clergy¬ 
man,  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  middle  of 
Africa.  The  news  reached  England  —  it 
reached  the  Sussex  village,  and  it  stirred  the 
heart  of  the  young  minister  there.  Why 
should  not  he  go  forth  and  fill  the  place  of 
those  who  had  fallen  ?  He  had  had  thoughts 
of  missionary  work  before,  but  there  were 


home  claims — he  was  a  husband  and  father 
— and  the  way  was  not  clear. 

Now,  however,  he  deemed  the  call  from 
God  had  come,  and  he  offered  himself  to  the 
Society  to  go  out  for  a  time  without  finally 
giving  up  his  church  at  Hurst.  He  was 
accepted,  and  leaving  his  quiet  parsonage 
and  peaceful  home,  the  brave  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  went  forth  to  hardship  and  exile  for 
His  dear  sake.  He  sailed  with  five  other 
missionaries  for  the  east  coast  of  Africa  in 
May,  1882,  and  in  the  following  month  they 
left  Zanzibar  for  the  interior,  whither  they 
were  bound. 

Before  long  the  young  missionary  was 
stricken  down  with  fever,  and  after  vainly 
struggling  against  it  with  his  iron  will  anil 
determination,  he  was  obliged  to  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  carried  back  to  Zanzibar.  He 
returned  to  England,  and  was  soon  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  health,  so  that  he  was  told  he 
might  return  to  Africa.  This  was  the  great 
desire  of  his  heart,  and  very  soon  after  this  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  be  the  first  missionary  bishop  of  Equatorial 
Africa.  In  November,  1884,  he  sailed  a 
second  time. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  1885,  he  started  for 
Uganda  by  a  new  route  to  the  north,  which, 
if  successful,  would  be  much  more  direct 
than  the  usual  way  round  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  knew  there 
were  dangers,  and  would  not  take  any  white 
missionary  with  him.  Mr.  Jones,  a  coloured 
clergyman,  once  a  slave,  whom  he  had  just 
ordained,  being  his  only  companion  besides 
the  five  hundred  men  who  formed  the  cara¬ 
van. 

The  party  arrived  safely  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  lake,  and  a  few  days  from  here 


would  have  taken  them  to  Uganda,  where 
welcome  would  have  awaited  them.  For  the 
work  had  been  prospering,  other  helpers  had 
joined  Mr.  Wilson,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
natives  had  been  baptized  into  the  Christian 
faith.  But  there  was  a  new  danger  of  which 
the  Bishop  was  unaware.  Mtesa  had  died 
some  time  before.  He  had  been  very  uncertain 
in  his  behaviour  to  the  Christians,  though  he 
had  professed  himself  one  ;  his  son  Muangu 
was  much  the  same,  and  just  now  he  had 
been  alarmed  about  German  invasion  and 
annexation  in  this  part  of  Africa.  So  when 
he  heard  of  a  party  of  Europeans  entering  his 
dominions  by  the  north  side,  a  thing  never 
done  before,  he  put  the  two  things  together, 
and  sent  to  forbid  them. 

The  Bishop  meanwhile  had  gone  forward 
with  about  fifty  men,  leaving  Mr.  Jones  with 
the  rest.  The  messengers  of  King  Muangu 
met  them  and  arrested  them,  saying  it  was 
the  “  back  door  ”  into  their  country  and  they 
must  not  proceed.  They  were  kept  iu  con¬ 
finement  eight  days,  and  then,  alas  !  were 
killed,  the  men  being  speared  and  the  Bishop 
shot  with  his  own  rifle.  Four  men  only 
escaped,  and  fled  back  to  Mr.  Jones  with  the 
terrible  news ;  then  the  sad  remains  of  the 
party  retraced  their  steps  back  to  the  coast. 

It  was  a  sad  ending  (as  it  seems  to  us)  to  a 
brave  and  noble  Christian  life.  But  God’s 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  makes  no 
mistake,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure 
in  His  purposes.  Already  the  death  of  the 
good  Bishop  has  fired  anew  the  missionary 
spirit,  so  that  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
news  being  received  fifty-three  young  men 
offered  themselves  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  the  mission  field. 

( To  be  continued.) 


The  Hospital  Donkey’s  Trick. 


LASSO,  or  lariata,  is  a  Spanish  name  for  a 
rope  made  of  raw  hide  or  horse-hair, 
generally  about  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  loop 
on  the  end  of  it,  and  is  used  to  catch  cattle 
and  horse,  and  sometimes  bears,  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  represents. 

The  lasso  is  used  in  all  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  both  north  and  south,  and  in  the 
Lands  of  an  expert  is  a  very  useful  instrument 
in  a  stock-raising  country.  The  lasso,  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient,  has  to  have  several  other 
things,  without  which  it  is  no  better  than  an 
ordinary  piece  of  rope.  First,  a  horse  trained 
to  stand  and  pull  in  any  direction  which  the 
rider  may  wish  ;  secondly,  a  saddle  of  pecu¬ 
liar  make  and  strength,  which  has  a  horn  on 
the  front  of  it,  and  is  used  to  wind  the  end  of 
the  lasso  round,  while  the  horse  holds  or  pulls. 
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laying  all  his  weight  and  strength  on  the 
strain.  Also  a  bit  and  bridle,  of  different 
make  from  the  ordinary,  of  such  strength  and 
power  that  the  most  vicious  horse  is  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  the  rider. 

In  California  it  is  usual  to  see  bears  as 
they  travel  from  one  range  of  mountains  to 
another  in  their  search  after  the  mast  or 
acorns  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  often  travelling- 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  to  where  they  seem 
to  know  there  is  a  good  crop. 

The  bears  like  to  feed  well,  and  grow  fat 
before  retiring  into  their  dens  for  the  winter 
months,  rvhere  they  subsist  by  sucking  their 
paws,  which  keep  fat,  but  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  rest  of  their  bod  ies.  When  they  come 
out  in  the  spring  to  feed  on  the  young  grass 
and  clover,  lean  and  hungry,  they  are  ugly 


customers  to  meet.  If  they  are  seen,  hounds 
and  bear-dogs  are  put  on  their  tracks,  when, 
after  a  run  of  ten  or  twenty  miles,  they  are 
come  up  with  and  shot — very  often  not  until, 
by  one  stroke  of  their  paw,  they  have  killed 
or  disabled  some  of  the  dogs.  Sometimes 
they  are  seen  by  a  party  of  vacaros  (Spanish 
for  cowboys),  who  saddle  up  and  dash  after 
them.  If  the  bear  is  a  grizzly  he  stands  and 
shows  fight.  The  Spaniards  dash  their  cruel 
spurs  into  their  little  mustang  horses,  and, 
amid  clouds  of  dust,  surround  Bruin,  who 
rears  himself  up  on  his  haunches  and  awaits 
the  attack  ;  when,  quick  as  a  shot,  the  lasso 
is  dropped  on  his  head  or  on  one  of  his  out¬ 
stretched  paws ;  the  others  follow  in  quick 
succession.  The  little  horses  now  tug  and 
strain,  all  pulling  in  different  directions. 
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Poor  grizzly  bear  has  a  hard  time  to  keep  on 
his  feet,  and  is  rolled  over  and  over  and 
tangled  up  and  laid  out  fiat  on  the  ground, 
without  a  move  in  him  except  his  heavy- 
breathing  and  panting  sides.  Now  the 
hunters  dismount  to  roll  and  light  cigarettes, 
and,  with  many  “  carambas  ”  in  their  native 
Castilian,  approach  near  him.  Bruin  glares 
at  them  with  his  angry  and  bloodshot  eves, 
and,  seeing  them  within  reach  of  his  dreadful 
paws,  makes  one  more  effort  for  revenge  on 
his  enemies.  He  is  bound  fast  and  tangled 
up  in  the  folds  of  the  raw  hide,  which  buries 
itself  into  his  shaggy  coat  and  sinks  into  the 
muscles  of  his  neck,  stopping  his  breath. 
His  struggles  are  all  in  vain  ;  the  mustangs, 
with  outstretched  necks,  glaring  eyeballs, 
and  with  feet  planted  firmly  in  the  ground, 
hold  him  down,  and  poor  Bruin  has  to  see 


'  markably  active,  and  can  use  his  paws  with 
the  agility  of  a  cat.  Once  I  was  stopping 
with  a  camping-out  party  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  in  our  excursions 
through  the  forest  we  came  on  some  hunters 
building  a  trap  in  the  woods.  They  had  an 
order  from  the  French  consul  in  the  city  for 
some  good  specimens  of  grizzly,  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  eaten  by  the  Parisians 
during  the  siege  of  1871  ;  and  as  some  had 
been  seen  and  had  made  raids  on  the  hunters’ 
j  little  grain  crops,  they  were  determined  to 
trap  them  if  possible. 

The  trap  was  a  large  box,  twelve  feet  by 
five,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  placed 
I  between  pine-trees,  and  composed  of  four- 
|  inch  planks,  with  a  door  which  dropped  down 
j  in  a  groove,  and  an  iron  hoop  nailed  all  round 
|  on  the  inside  edge  of  it,  so  as  to  give  Bruin 


and  the  monarch  of  the  Californian  mountains 
falls,  never  to  rise  again. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  hunter— 
whose  name  we  learned  was  Knowles — the 
ladies  asked  him  if,  when  he  caught  the 
bears,  he  would  let  them  know,  as  they 
wished  to  see  one  in  all  his  native  wildness. 
They  had  never  seen  any  but  one  that  begged 
for  nuts.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  whole 
camp  was  aroused  up  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  by  Knowles  dashing  in  amongst 
|  the  tents  and  brush-houses,  telling  all  hands 
j  to  wake  up,  that  he  had  caught  the  bears,  and 
|  he  would  wait  and  go  down  with  us.  After 
j  a  hurried  breakfast  the  waggons  and  horses 
i  were  got  ready  to  take  the  ladies,  but  there 
!  was  considerable  delay  before  we  started,  and 
it  was  then  broad  daylight. 

|  Some  of  the  women  were  afraid  to  go,  some 
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his  captors  within  a  few  feet  of  him  and  he 
helpless  as  a  rabbit. 

Taken  altogether,  the  trapping  of  a  grizzly 
bear  by  the  Spaniards  is  as  exciting  a  scene 
as  one  can  see  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where,  it  is  said,  they  attain  their  greatest 
size  and  weight.  If  captured  near  or  about 
Christmas,  the  hunters  put  him  in  a  cage  and 
fatten  him,  when  he  is  slaughtered  and  sent 
to  the  San  Francisco  market,  where  his  flesh 
is  in  great  demand  for  Christmas  joints,  and, 
when  roasted  with  pork  and  onions,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  some  of  the  old  Spanish  resi¬ 
dents.  The  writer  saw  one  in  the  San 
}  Francisco  market,  which  weighed  1,4001b., 

'  dressed,  and  was  selling  at  two  shillings  per 
ound.  On  account  of  their  sheep-stealing 
abits,  the  bears  of  all  descriptions  are  fast 
disappearing,  or  are  driven  up  to  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  high  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
where  they  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  food 
amongst  the  snowdrifts  anti  glaciers. 

The  Californian  grizzly  is  very  powerful, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  clumsy  form,  is  re¬ 


no  chance  to  stick  his  teeth  or  claws  and 
make  the  beginning  for  a  big  hole.  After 
the  trap  is  all  ready  for  setting,  the  hunter 
or  his  party  set  out  in  different  directions, 
and  when  they  think  they  have  gone  far 
enough  away  they  return  in  a  zigzag  manner 
towards  the  trap,  dragging  a  piece  of  meat 
or  an  old  sack  or  a  salt  codfish  after  them, 
tied  to  the  saddle.  The  old  sack  is  smeared 
all  over  with  molasses,  and  Bruin  has  as 
sweet  a  tooth  as  any  schoolgirl. 

When  the  hunters  arrive  at  the  trap  one 
or  all  the  baits  are  tied  to  a  peg  at  its  farthest 
end.  Bruin  goes  in,  and,  pulling  in  the  peg 
which  holds  a  looped  rope,  slips  it  off,  and 
the  door,  which  is  held  up  by  the  rope,  falls 
behind  him  and  shuts  him  in.  He  struggles 
hard  to  break  his  prison,  but  there  he  must 
wait  if  the  walls  are  sound  and  well  made. 
At  last  he  hears  the  footsteps  of  the  hunters 
and  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  but  he  is  spared 
the  trouble  of  a  run  for  life.  He  puts  his 
nose  to  a  small  space  which  has  been  left 
open,  when  the  rifle  touches  his  shaggy  head, 


were  afraid  to  stay  in  camp  when  all  the 
men,  guns,  and  dogs  would  be  away.  After 
considerable  discussion  some  got  into  the 
waggons  and  some  on  horseback,  and  all  the 
men,  with  rifles,  shot,  guns,  pistols,  and 
hunting-knives.  About  two  miles  away  we 
struck  the  bears’  tracks,  when  all  the  ladies 
got  out  to  see  and  measure  them  on  the  hems 
of  their  aprons  or  handkerchiefs,  and  then 
applied  them  to  the  back  of  their  hands 
to  count  how  many  fingers  long  and  how 
many  broad. 

On  all  hands  the  owner  of  the  tracks  was 
pronounced  a  monster,  and  one  fellow,  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  bush,  said  he  heard  some¬ 
thing  stirring.  Oh  !  such  a  stampede  for 
the  waggons,  and  such  cries  of  “  Mattie, 
Kate,  help  me  up.  Oh  dear  !  ”  and  other 
feminine  screams,  which  would  have  fright¬ 
ened  all  the  bears  out  of  their  skins  for 
twenty  miles  around.  Another  three  miles 
brought  us  to  the  trap,  but  no  bears  were 
there.  The  birds  had  flown. 

“Are  you  sure,”  Mr.  Knowles,  asked  one  of 
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the  ladies,  “  that  you  heard  them  inside  the 
trap  when  you  passed  this  morning  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,  ma’am,  and  the  dogs  knowed 
as  how  they  war  inside  better  than  myself.  ” 

“  Oh,  here  it  is,”  said  one  who  had  gone 
around  to  the  other  side.  “  See,  they  have 
dug  themselves  out.” 

And  sure  enough  there  was  a  hole  and  a 
tunnel  bored  under  the  floor  of  the  trap.  The 
door  being  now  lifted  and  propped  up,  we 
went  in  and  found  a  large  hole  cut  in  the 
boards  and  the  chips  lying  about,  some  as 
large  as  if  they  had  been  taken  off  by  an  axe 
or  a  ripping- chisel. 

“  Well,  now,”  said  Knowles,  “  that  thar  is 
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my  owen  fault.  Thar  ware  some  auger  holes 
in  the  floor  of  that  trap,  and  I  guess  he  got 
his  claws  and  took  a  slice  out,  and  the  rest 
was  all  easy,  ’cause  you  see  a  bear  is  a  var¬ 
mint  as  has  got  almighty  powerful  claws,  and 
if  they  get  their  teeth  in  anything  that  ain’t 
iron  they  are  bound  to  take  a  slice  out  of  it. 
Old  Zack  Taylor  told  me  to  plug  up  them 
thare  auger-holes,  or  I  would  lose  my  bars, 
and  he  was  right.  Old  Zack  knows  a  mighty 
lot  about  varmints  of  all  kinds.” 

These  words  were  delivered  in  the  usual 
nasal  twang,  slow,  deliberate,  and  drawling, 
and  without  the  least  excitement  or  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  fact  of  a  four-inch  plank 


having  been  eaten  through  in  a  few  hours  did 
not  seem  to  surprise  him  in  the  least,  as  he 
was  evidently  like  his  friend  Taylor,  and 
knew  a  great  deal  about  varmints.  After 
some  examination  of  the  tracks  and  signs  we 
came  to  the.  conclusion  that  it  was  only  the 
she-bear  that  had  been  inside.  And,  com¬ 
paring  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  floor  and  the 
tunnel  under  it,  we  knew  that  the  old  fellow 
did  not  go  in  ;  but,  finding  his  mate  impri¬ 
soned,  he  dug  his  way  in  the  soft  earth  and 
leaves,  underneath  the  floor,  while  she  was 
cutting  her  way  out  through  the  planks,  and 
escaped.  So  much  for  the  sagacity  and 
|  strength  of  a  grizzly.  J.  HARRINGTON. 


CONJURING  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


T)  eadees  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  have 
JLLi  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  gaining  an 
insight  into  the  art  of  conjuring  as  practised 
in  the  present  day,  from  the  admirably  clear 
series  of  papers  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Hoffmann  ;  and  if  they  have  only  carried  out 
his  instructions,  and  worked  at  them,  they 
have  been  in  a  position  to  furnish  amuse¬ 
ment  to  their  friends  during  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

It  may  not  he  altogether  uninteresting  to 
some  youthful  magicians  to  take  a  glance 
at  conjuring,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
juggling,  as  practised  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  it  must  he  re¬ 
membered  that  conjuring  is  no  modern 
accomplishment,  hut  dates  hack  to  the 
Egyptians,  by  whom  it  is  supposed  it  was 
introduced  into  Western  Europe. 

The  early  literature  of  the  art  in  its  details, 
by  which  I  mean  manuals  setting  forth  and 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  tricks  were 
worked,  is  not  extensive  ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  “  Hocus  Pocus 
J  unior  ”  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  this  kind. 
The  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  little 
volume  will  he  best  conveyed  by  copying  the 
title-page.  “Hocus  Pocus  Junior.  The 
Anatomy  of  Legerdemain,  or  the  art  of 
juggling,  set  forth  in  its  proper  colours  fully, 
plainly,  and  exactly ;  so  that  an  ignorant 
person  may  thereby  learn  the  full  perfection 
of  the  same  after  a  little  practice.  Unto 
each  trick  is  added  the  figure  when  it  is  need¬ 
ful  for  instruction.  The  second  edition,  with 
many  additions.  Prccstat  nihili  qua/m  nihil 
facere.  Printed  by  T.  H.  for  R.  M.,  London. 
16.35.” 

During  the  seventeenth  century  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  recognised  authority  on 
juggling,  for  it  went  through  no  less  than 
seventeen  editions  at  various  times. 

We  gain  some  idea  of  what  a  public  per¬ 
formance  of  conjuring  was  like  at  the  time 
from  the  plate  facing  the  title-page.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  interior  with  a  small  window  in  the 
hack  wall,  and  a  branch  for  a  candle  over  the 
performer’s  head.  This  table  has  a  cloth  on 
it,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  floor,  forming 
an  ample  screen  for  any  shelves  or  arrange¬ 
ment  the  performer  might  have  behind  or 
beneath  it.  On  the  table  are  the  three  cups 
and  little  halls,  for  “  the  play  of  the  halls,” 
as  the  trick  was  then  called.  The  performer, 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  stands  or 
sits — it  is  difficult  to  say  which — behind  his 
table,  holding  his  wand  in  his  hand. 

The  author  divides  legerdemain  into  two 
principal  parts.  “  The  first  is  in  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  halls,  cards,  dice,  money,  etc.  ;  the 
second  is  in  confederacie.” 

The  word  conveyance  here  used  stands  for 
our  terms  of  palming  and  vanishing. 

In  describing  the  operator,  it  is  said, 

“  First,  lie  must  he  one  of  an  impudent 
and  audacious  spirit. 

“Secondly,  he  must  have  a  nimble  and 
leanly  conveyance. 
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“  Thirdly,  he  must  have  strange  termes  I 
and  emphaticall  words  to  grace  and  adorne  j 
his  actions.  j 

“Fourthly,  and  lastly,  such  gesture  of 
body  as  may  leade  away  the  spectators’  eyes.  ”  ! 

All  very  good  advice,. and  closely  followed  | 
j  by  performers  in  our  time. 

After  this  follow  very  full  directions,  with  j 
woodcuts,  by  way  of  explanation,  for  “  the  I 
play  of  the  halls,”  and  it  is  curious  how  j 
little  this  trick  has  altered  during  two  and  a  j 
half  centuries.  From  these  directions  it  is 
plain  the  conjurer  performed  sitting  behind 
his  table,  and  in  the  place  of  the  more 
modern  servante  he  used  his  hat,  held  be¬ 
tween  his  knees. 

Following  “  the  play  of  the  balls  ”  are 
several  other  tricks,  with  knives,  cards, 
stones,  etc.,  hut  of  so  simple  a  nature  that 
they  would,  in  these  days,  he  deemed  un¬ 
worthy  of  performance,  and  they  are  only 
interesting  in  providing  specimens  of  the 
patter  then  in  vogue,  which  I  can  merely  say 
would  hardly  do  in  the  present  time. 

It  is  surprising  how  old  some  of  our  tricks 
are;  for  instance,  “the  tin  pudding  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  mouth  ”  (a  coarse  experi¬ 
ment)  ;  the  knife  with  the  gap,  for  cutting 
through  the  nose  or  arm  ;  the  bridge,  for 
threading  the  nose ;  the  pile  of  half-pence 
changing  to  a  die  ;  and  Bonus  Genius,  are 
all  here,  with  woodcuts  in  explanation. 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  secret  of  false 


bottoms  for  various  boxes  and  cases  was  well 
known  to  the  author,  and  he  gives  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  making  of  various  articles  of 
this  description.  The  forerunner  of  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  bottle  is  here  seen,  hut  it  is  a 
much  more  clumsy  contrivance,  consisting  of 
a  cask. 

One  trick  described  is  that  of  forcing  a 
card  on  a  person  and  then  making  him  find 
a  miniature  edition  of  it  in  a  nut,  which  he 
cracks  himself.  But  our  author  goes  on  fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  and  I  must  give  his  direc¬ 
tions  in  his  own  words,  as  they  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  fun  and  wit  of  that  day. 

“  Then,  have  another  such-like  nut,  hut 
filled  with  inke,  and  stopped  after  the  same 
manner  that  your  other  nut  was,  and  give 
that  unto  another,  and  bid  him  crack  it,  and 
see  what  lie  can  find  in  that,  and  so  soon  as 
he  hath  cracked  it  all  the  inke  will  run  about 
his  month,  which  will  move  more  mirth  and 
laughter  than  the  former.” 

In  these  days  I  pity  the  performer  who 
attempted  to  play  such  a  trick  on  any  of  his 
audience. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  there  is  nothing 
to  he  learnt  in  the  way  of  new  tricks,  or 
rather  forgotten  tricks  ;  and  if  the  author 
could  seeour  Hoffmanns,  Bertrams,  De  Koltas, 
and  Verbecks,  of  the  present  day,  he  would 
be  as  much  puzzled  as  his  own  audiences  pro¬ 
bably  were.  Tbe  book  is  a  curiosity,  and  as 
such  is  interesting. 


®f)cu  Jugaccs! 


Yes  !  here’s  the  dear  old  place  once 
more, 

And  after  years  well-nigh  a  score 
But  little  has  it  altered. 

And  just  the  same  it  seems  to  he 
As  when  a  shy  new  hoy,  ah  me  ! 

I  first  came  here  with  shaking  knee, 
And  steps  that  faltered. 

It  may  a  little  smaller  seem  ; 

What  was  the  river ’s  now  a  stream  ; 

We  thought  it  then  tremendous 
To  swim  across.  I’m  in  some  doubt 
The  cricket-field’s  extent  about. 

For  now  I’m  sure  a  hit  right  out 
Would  not  he  quite  stupendous. 


And  here’s  my  study,  with  the  dent 
Smith’s  stupid  head  made  when  I  sent 
Him  crack  against  the  plaster. 

The  same  old  table,  hut  the  chair 
Has  long  been  smashed,  I  dare  declare ; 
With  hoys  these  very  badly  fare 
When  paid  for  by  the  master  ! 

The  fourth-form  room,  oh,  what  a 
shame ! 

Some  cheeky  beggar  s  cut  his  name 
Right  through  my  work  artistic. 

Of  my  name  all  that  can  he  seen 
Is  G  and  y — his  comes  between. 

If  I  had  caught  him  there’d  have  been 
What’s  termed  a  meeting  fistic. 


Yes,  that’s  the  top  ;  I  got  there  once, 

And  strove  to  wither  up  each  dunce 
Below,  with  glance  disdainful. 

Of  course  to  stay  up  there  I  wished, 

But  no,  next  question  I  was  dished  ; 

And  there — well  there’s  where  I  was 
swished ! 

These  memories  are  painful.  S.  G. 
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The  Poultry  Run.— Another 
busy  month,  and  you  will 
thank  your  good  fortune'?' that 
you  are  a  reader  of  the  Boy’s 
Own,  because  we  gave  you  hints 
some  time  ago  which  you  are 
sure  to  have  taken,  so  your  run 
will  be  by  this  time  in  fine 
working  form.  We  think  we 
can  see  it  as  we  write.  It  is  early 
morning,  though  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  east ;  you 
yourself  have  not  had  your  breakfast  yet.  but  you  have 
been  feeding  your  feathered  pets.  You  have  been 
doing  it  yourself  with  your  own  hands,  and  not  by 
proxy.  Matilda,  the  servant,  may  be  a  very  estimable 
girl,  but  she  would,  among  the  multitude  of  her 
matutinal  duties,  be  sure  to  overlook  the  “tuckies.” 
Why,  the  village  clock  has  just  begun  to  strike  the 
hour  of  seven,  but  already  you  have  finished,  every 
bird  has  been  fed,  and  all  are  satisfied — though  perhaps 
they  could  take  a  trifle  more ;  but  you  are  wise  to 
have  noticing  wasted,  and  you  like  to  see  them  rushing 
about,  like  an  Eton  team  at  football,  scrambling  for 
the  bits  you  scatter.  That  food  you  prepared  last 
night,  like  a  wise  boy.  You  got  a  hold  of  the  house 
scraps,  and  some  pot  liquor,  etc.,  and  then  you  took 
oatmeal  or  barley  and  mixed  it  all  up  together  half- 
dry,  and  so  you  had  nothing  to  do  this  lovely  May 
morning  but  throw  it  about.  You  have  been  in  the 
run  and  rinsed  out  the  water-dishes,  and  supplied 
fresh  water  ;  you  have  stirred  up  the  dust-bath  to  see 
if  it  be  dry,  and  had  a  look  inside  the  fowl-house. 
You  spy  two  or  three  hens  sitting  there,  and  you  know 
there  will  be  fresh  eggs,  and  you  determine  to  feed 
the  givers  as  soon  as  they  come  off.  Your  midday 
feed  will  be  dry  grain,  that  you  will  also  scatter  about, 
and  towards  evening  you  will  feed  again  on  grain. 
Your  run  is  tolerably  dry,  and  your  birds  do  not  look 
dejected,  because,  although  the  space  is  somewhat 
confined,  you  do  not  forget  to  pitch  into  the  place  lots 
of  garden  stuff  for  them  to  scrape  among  and  amuse 
themselves.  But  you  will  take  care  not  to  leave  this 
about  to  decay,  else  trouble  may  arise. 

Tn  feeding  chickens  do  not  forget  bone-dust.  Spratt’s 
is  the  best,  and  it  is  cheap.  Give  coarse  brown  sugar 
among  the  chickens’  food  also  ;  it  keeps  them  warm, 
and  keeps  disease  away.  All  sorts  of  nourishing  food 
that  can  be  spared  or  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
should  be  given  to  growing  chicks,  and,  we  had  almost 
said,  the  oftener  they  are  fed  the  better.  Very  young 
-ones  should  be  fed  as  late  as  half-past  nine  or  ten. 

Chicks  should  also  have  an  allowance  of  wholesome, 
easily-digested  green  food,  if  they  have  no  grass  run, 
such  as  lettuce,  spinach,  and  young  growing  corn  or  1 
grass  itself  chopped  fine. 

If  you  have  chickens  about  three  or  four  months  old 
you  do  not  want,  go  on  fattening  them  at  once,  and 
keep  pullets  and  cockerels  separate. 

.  The  Pigeon  Loft. — We  did  not  mention  the  bath 
in  last  month’s  Doings,  which  please  read  and  remem¬ 
ber.  W  ell,  the  bath  is  any  broad  shallow  dish  that  the 
birds  can  splash  about  in.  It  should  be  put  down  for 
them  about  three  times  a  week  on  fine  days,  and  after 
use  taken  away  and  the  floor  mopped  up,  for  they  are 
sure  to  make  a  slop. 

Beware  of  filth  and  damp  now,  and  if  the  gravel  be 
soiled  it  should  be  swept  away  and  never  used  again. 
We  told  you  about  mating  in  our  last,  and  said  the  pairs 
should  be  young,  strong,  and  liappy-looking.  Well, 
you  will  of  course  match  only  those  as  true  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  peculiar  breed  as  possible,  and  never 
match  two  that  have  the  same  faults.  Remember,  too, 


tljat  there  is  a  great  deal  iu  pedigree,  so  that  if  the 
parents  of  the  pigeons  you  are  mating  were  good 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  progeny  which  results  from 
your  pairing  being  also  good.  If  only  beginning  the 
fancy,  then  buy  your  first  stock  from  some  renowned 
breeder,  and  you  will  find  that  an  extra  shilling  or  two 
are  not  thrown  away. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  by  querists  where  and  how 
they  should  procure  this  or  that  bird  or  animal  ? 
There  is  only  one  good  way,  and  it  is  applicable  to 
poultry,  pigeons,  canaries,  rabbits,  dogs,  or  even  cats. 
It  is  this  :  find  out  where  a  good  show  has  been  held. 
Well,  having  done  so,  after  the  exhibition  is  over  send 
a  postcard  to  the  secretary,  requesting  to  know  how 
many  stamps  you  will  have  to  send  for  a  prize  cata¬ 
logue.  Having  got  your  catalogue,  you  have  only  to 
look  for  the  prize-winners  in  the  class  you  wish  to  go 
tn  for,  and  put  yourself  in  postal  communication  with 
one  or  more,  explain  what  you  want,  and  you  will 
rarely  fail  to  get  it. 

The  Aviary.— Egg-bound  and  sweating  are  two  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  month.  The  latter  is  an  ailment  of 
weakly  canaries  ;  tinge  the  water  with  saffron,  and  put 
fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iron  in  it  every  morning 
— that  is,  in  fresh  water  every  morning. 

Egg-bound  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Blakston  in 
Cassell’s  “Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.”  the  diseases  of 
which  are  described  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  Epi¬ 
tomising  Blakston — the  egg-bound  hen,  the  day  before 
laying,  she  will  be  in  perfect  health  iu  the  morning, 
but  huddled  up  in  a  corner  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  state 
of  depression,  and  panting  and  ill.  She  may  be  ill  all 
night,  but  get  release  and  an  egg  by  morning  ;  but  if 
not,  something  must  be  done  for  her.  You  get  a 
narrow-necked  jug  and  nearly  fill  it  with  hot  water, 
and,  holding  her  gently  in  the  hands,  expose  the  vent 
to  the  steam  for  a  few  moments,  take  her  off,  and 
repeat ;  then,  with  a  small,  blunt-pointed  stick,  put  a 
few  drops  of  oil  on  and  return  her  to  the  nest. 

Egg-bound  is  also  an  ailment  of  weak  birds  or  those 
that  are  improperly  fed. 

The  Babbitry. — In  dry  days  you  can  gather  bed¬ 
ding  out  of  doors  and  make  it  in  the  sun  :  store  it,  and 
only  use  it  when  thoroughly  dry.  Feed  well,  and  let 
everything  you  give  be  good.  Give  green  food,  of 
course,  but  not  wet.  See  that  the  roots  you  give  are 
clean  and  dry,  and  that  the  hutches  are  sweet  and 
nice.  You  need  not  give  tea-leaves  now  that  there  is 
plenty  of  green  stuff  and  succulent  roots.  All  lauds 
of  grain  are  good,  but  oats  are  probably  best.  Crusts 
of  stale  bread  are  relished,  and  two  or  three  times  a 
week  a  mash  may  be  given.  The  roots,  green  stuff, 
and  hay  should  be  put  down  for  the  rabbits  at  mid¬ 
day,  the  mashes  in  the  evening,  and  grains  and  roots 
in  the  morning,  but  of  course  you  must  keep  on  ring¬ 
ing  the  changes. 

The  Kennel.  —  The  dog  or  dogs  will  have  more 
exercise  now,  so  will  his  master.  Rule  your  friend  by 
kindness.  Sometimes  dogs  will  get  fighting  in  the 
street.  The  better  plan  is  to  go  some  distance  off  and 
call  your  dog  off,  or  whistle  to  him.  Do  not  beat  him 
for  fighting  ;  take  no  notice  ;  if  you  thrash  him  he 
will  think  it  very  hard  lines,  and  ten  to  one  he  will 
register  a  vow  on  the  spot  to  take  it  out  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent  next  time  he  meets  him. 

The  Bf,e  World.— If  the  weather  be  still  bad  you 
will  require  to  keep  up  the  feeding,  or  let  them  have  it 
now  and  then.  You  may  begin  bee-keeping  this  month 
by  purchasing  a  swarm  or  two ;  see  they  are  young 
and  strong.  Place  your  hives  or  skeps  in  cosy  corners, 
and  with  their  backs  to  the  prevailing  winds.  W e  do 


not  think  that,  with  this  exception,  the  point  of  the 
I  compass  makes  very  much  difference. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.  —  Continue  to  make  war 
upon  weeds.  Sow  endive ;  sow  dandelion,  the  fresh 
green  leaves  of  which  are  such  a  valuable  adj unct  to 
the  salad-bowl.  Plant  out  lettuces;  sow  more.  Sow 
peas  again  ;  stake  those  you  have  got  through,  or  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  birds  till  farther  advanced.  Plant 
beans  still,  and  put  in  your  French  beans  or  scarlet 
and  white  runners. 

The  Flower  Garden.— It  will  not  he  time  to  plant 
out  till  the  middle  of  the  month  unless  the  weather  be 
exceptionally  fine.  But  get  your  beds  all  in  order  and 
ready.  Attend  to  walks  and  borders.  Do  a  little  in 
the  garden  every  morning  and  evening,  and  all  will  go 
well. 

i  -  The  Window  Garden.— Spring  flowers  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  if  you  have  a  sunny  aspect,  plant  your 
geraniums,  lobelia,  calceolaria,  etc.,  with  a  sprig  or 
two  here  and  there  of  golden-feather,  for  its  bright 
green,  and  ferns  for  artistic  shape.  See  to  your 
creepers.  Make  and  plant  rockeries. 

- - - 

CHESS- 


{Continued  from  p.  470.) 

Problem  No.  170. 

By  H.  F.  L.  Meyer. 


This  is  the  perfection  of  an  old  idea.  It 
contains  the  root-positions  Nos.  2,  12,  24,  26, 
and  37  of  vol.  v.,  pages  79  and  103,  which  (40 
of  them)  are  found  in  our  paper  only. — The 
stratagem  shows  again  that  much  can  be  done 
with  the  four  Kts. — Black  has  eleven- moves, 
six  of  which  require  strict  play,  and  produce 
pure  mates  in  four  cases,  and  Jim  allow  duals. 


Problem  No.  171. 

Abbott’s  No.  12. — White,  K — K  7  ;  Q — Iv 
Ivt  3  ;  R— Q  8  ;  B— Q  3  ;  Kt-  Iv  B  3.  Black, 
K— K  6  ;  Ps — K  B  3  and  4.  White  to  play, 
and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Solutions. 

Problem  No.  161. — 1,  Q — R  S,  K — Kt  ,sq. 
2,  Kt — Q  7  (ch.),  Q.x  Kt.  3,  B  x  P  (ch.),  Iv — 
R  sq.  4,  B— Kt  sq.  (dis.  cli.),  K — Kt  sq.  5, 
R— R  8  (ch. ),  K  x  R.  6,  Q— R  sq.  (ch. ),  Q-  - 
R  5.  7,  QxQ  (ch.),  K — Kt  sq.  8,  Q — R7 
mate. — A  solution  in  four  moves  by  2,  Kt— 
R  6  (ch.),  P  x  Kt.  3,  R — Kt  sq.  (ch.),  and  4, 
Q  x  B  mate,  is  prevented  by  a  black  Kt  at  Q 
7th,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  chess  column. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

R.  C.  M. — The  shorter  solution  of  Hunter’s 
No.  161  is  prevented  by  a  black  Kt  at  Black’s 
Q  seventh. 

J.  A.  W.  H. — Your  new  problems  will  bo 
examined. 


Scotland. — We  never  refer  readers  for  rules  to  num¬ 
bers  that  are  not  easily  obtainable.  All  the  back 
numbers  of  the  present  volume  may  be  obtained  by 
order  through  the  booksellers,  and  we  eanupt  there¬ 
fore  occupy  valuable  space  in  giving  again  here  the 
“  general  rules "  of  the  Prize  Competitions,  liefer 
to  page  47  of  the  present  volume  (No.  405). 

S.  N.  YV.  C.— 1.  The  Christmas  Part  for  1885  is  quite 
out  of  print.  2.  We  have  no  advice  or  rules  to  give 
in  regard  to  the  competitions  beyond  those  already 
clearly  stated  when  announcing  each  subject. 

H.  W. — The  November  and  December  parts  of  Vol.  IV. 
may  still  be  obtained,  but  we  are  unable  to  supply 
the  Index  of  that  volume. 

One  who  wants  to  know  — Messrs.  Mather  and  Co., 
of  Farringdon  Road,  used  at  one  time  to  supply  the 
shouldered  chip-boxes,  but  we  are  informed  that 
they  have  now  ceased  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  very 
limited  demand.  They  offer,  however,  to  import 
them  specially  for  any  customer  who  will  take  £15 
worth  !  Try  the  shouldered  cardboard  boxes.  Yon 
ought  to  he  able  to  precure  them  without  difficulty, 
and  they  will  answer  just  as  well. 

Enquirer  (Jedburgh). — No  ;  leave  the  water-colour 
drawing  just  as  finished. 

Sans  Couleur  (Lowestoft). — We  fear  your  colour¬ 
blindness,  if  permanent,  will  always  prove  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  art  of  oil-painting  ;  but  of  course  you 
have  black-and-white  open  to  you.  One  of  the  most 
popular  book-illustrators  of  the  day  is  colour-blind. 

J.  A.  C.  (Belfast.)— 1.  Yes  ;  the  B.  O.  P.  covers,  which 
our  publisher  supplies  at  2s.,  are  precisely  the  same 
as  we  publish  the  annual  volumes .  in.  2.  Some 
readers,  we  believe,  hind  up  their  Summer  and 
Christmas  numbers  with  the  others  ;  but  person¬ 
ally  we  prefer  to  keep  them  in  a  separate  cover,  and 
bind  them  together  when  the  passing  years  give 
sufficient  to  make  a  suitable-sized  volume.  3.  No 
doubt  we  shall  have  other  articles  on  cardboard 
modelling  in  due  course. 

Paganel. — In  their  cheap  editions  Jules  Verne’s  books 
cost  one  shilling. 

J.  B. — The  articles  on  “  How  the  Reedham  Boys  made 
their  Cardboard  Engin»”  were  in  the  fifth  volume, 
and  began  in  the  December  part  tor  1882,  and  ended 
in  the  January  part  for  1883. 

Canada.— See  our  articles  on  Ballooning  in  the  October 
part  for  1883. 

Ketchup. — We  have  heard  of  flouring  people’s  pillows, 
but  we  never  knew  any  good  come  of  it.  Such  fun 
soon  becomes  stale.  Practical  jokes  generally  end 
in  practical  unpleasantness. 

RijpsiAN.—  Apply  for  list  of  books  on  Russian  to 
Messrs.  Triibner,  of  Budgate  Hill ;  or  Messrs.  Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co.,  of  188,  Fleet  Street. 

Chas.  Daisilson. — Your  kitten  has  worms,  which  give 
it  the  fits.  Get  some  of  Spratt's  worm-powder,  and 
give  it  the  dose  for  the  smallest  of  dogs.  Feed  on 
milk,  fish,  and  boiled  lights.  Give  nothing  raw. 

H.  P.  (Watford.)— You  might  possibly  get  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  merchant  service,  but  would  have  no 
chance  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

A  Schoolboy.  — 1.  Inquire  at  glaziers'.  2.  Yes,  cer¬ 
tainly.  3.  Yes,  if  the  landscape  is  bright  outside  ; 
but  one  inch  is  too  big  a  hole.  Better  fit  it  with  a 
small  magnifying-glass. 

Two  London  Boys. — We  may  probably  have  articles 
on  electric  motors  and  lighting  at  a  future  day ; 
meanwhile  must  refer  you  to  books. 

Enquirer.— Bees  are  constantly  being  advertised  in 
the  columns  of  “Exchange  and  Mart.” 


W.  D.  and  C.  H.  B.— For  unbroken  chilblains 
use  twice  a  day  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
laudanum.  There  is  nothing  better. 

Policitus. — 1.  Articles  on  Taxidermy  appear 
in  our  back  numbers.  2.  Rabbit  died  of 
inflammation.  Yon  gave  too  much  dry  food. 
It  ought  to  have  had  roots  and  greens. 

Graham  H.— Yes,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
two  cages  for  your  white  mice,  to  change  when 
cleaning.  Give  plenty  of  canary-seed,  and  they 
won’t  want  much  else. 

JEFFREYS  (Berkhamsted).—  The  sculls  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  of  the  boat-buildeisin  your  district, 
and  are  not  expensive.  We  purposely  did  not  give 
instructions  for  making  them,  as  an  amateur  would 
find  this  troublesome  as  well  as  costly. 

A  Fisherman  (Cheltenham).— We  have  already  given 
many  most  practical  articles  on  all  branches  of  fish¬ 
ing,  with  instructions  for  making  and  selecting  flies, 
etc. ,  etc.  Why  not  refer  back  to  these  ? 

J.  B.  (Bradford.)  —  Judging  from  your  writing  and 
spelling,  you  would  not  have  the  remotest  chance  of 
passing  at  Sandhurst  without  some  years  of  training. 
YVould  your  age  and  means  admit  of  this? 

ACME.— Depends  not  a  little  on  circumstances.  For 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports,  and  most  kinds  of  hard 
manual  work,  the  belt  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
advantage  ;  yet,  to  some  weakly  hacks  and  drooping 
shoulders,  as  well  as  in  some  sedentary  occupations, 
braces  are  found  to  afford  a  measure  of  support. 

Ventriloquism.  —  For  full  instructions  as  to  the 
acquirement  of  this  art  read  the  articles  by  Professor 
Lee  and  others  in  our  earlier  volumes. 

W.  B.  (Hoxton.)  —  Have  you  read  the  illustrated 
articles  on  “  Dogs  and  their  Management  ”  that  have 
already  appeared  in  our  columns  ?  These  were 
written  by  an  expert,  and  form  the  best  and  most 
practical  guide  we  know  of.  Readers  should  be 
most  careful  to  preserve  their  volumes,  as  of  course 
we  cannot  keep  repeating. 

R.  (Dublin.)— YVe  intend  to  give  articles  on  Repouss6 
work  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

COLLECTOR.— Your  two  eggs  are  probably  abnormal 
blackbird’s,  but  we  cannot  pronounne  definitely 
without  seeing  them  ;  and,  as  you  say,  sending  eggs 
by  post  is  a  risky  proceeding.  Compare  them  with 
those  in  some  public  collection. 

A.  E.  YV,  —  Here  is  an  answer  to  your  question  in  the 
words  of  Lord  YYalsingham  himself,  who  has  been 
most  successful  in  preserving  caterpillars  by  the 
method  referred  to:  “A  piece  of  watch-spring  is 
heated  ht  one  end  and  twisted  round  the  glass-tube 
(blowpipe);  the  other  end,  which  retains  its  spring 
and  curve,  presses  on  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  and, 
having  a  V-shaped  mark  in  the  extreme  end,  holds 
the  skin  while  drying.  .  .  There  should  be  a  bulge  at 
the  end  of  the  tube,  to  assist  in  holding  the  skin  on 
as  it  dries  ;  it  must,  however,  be  very  slight,  or  the 
skin  will  not  come  off  again." 

B.  Sykes  (Bayswater). — Yes  ;  certainly.  The  competi¬ 
tions  are  open  to  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  paper 
within  the  ages  indicated,  quite  irrespective  of  sex 
or  social  position. 

Chip-munk.— 1.  Nuts  and  grains,  and  bread-and-milk. 
2.  Cage  as  big  as  you  can  get  it.  Do  not  have  a 
wheel,  but  room  to  jump  about.  3.  Hay  for  bedding 
will  do  in  a  darkened  apartment  off  the  cage. 

Charioteer.— Dog  will  be  dead  ere  this  reaches  you. 
You  have  fed  him  wrongly.  See  Dr.  Gordon  Stables’s 
articles  in  back  numbers. 

J.  YYrARNER.— Yes,  we  hope  to  have  a  paper  on  Incu¬ 
bators  before  long. 

Leo.— Tipping  the  eyelashes  with  a  fine  scissors  will 
increase  their  strength  and  make  them  grow.  Exer¬ 
cise  and  good  food,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Fellows's 
Syrup  twice  a  day.  But  what  does  a  boy  want  with 
long  eyelashes  ? 

H.  Tomlinson. — Use  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  twice  a 
day. 

T.  S.  W. —  The  drawings  are  of  no  use  to  us,  but  we 
thank  you  all  the  same. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(NINTH  SERIES.) 


SPECIAL  “JUBILEE”  SUBJECT. 


IN  connection  with  the  Jubilee  celebration  on  June 
21st,  we  have  decided  to  start  a  special  competi¬ 
tion  amongst  our  readers. 

1.— Illuminating  Competition. 

We  hereby  offer  Four  Prizes,  of  Two  Guineas,  One 
Guinea  and  a  Half,  One  Guinea,  and  Half  a  Guinea 
respectively,  for  the  best  Illumination  (in  oils  or 
water-colours)  of  the  words,  the  wish,  we  would  hope, 
of  every  heart,  in  regard  to  our  beloved  Queen  : 

“THE  LORD  BLESS  THEE  AND 
KEEP  THEE.” 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  four  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  and  one  Prize  will  be  awarded  in  each  class. 
First  division,  from  19  to  24 ;  second  division,  from 
15  to  19 ;  third  division,  from  12  to  15  ;  fourth  division, 
all  ages  up  to  12.  The  highest  Prize  will  go  to  the 
class  showing  the  greatest  merit.  Competitors  are 
not  prohibited  from  using  purchased  designs,  but  the 
colouring  must  be  wholly  their  own,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  preference  will  be  given  to  original 
work  throughout.  The  size,  material,  etc.,  are  left  to 
the  choice  of  competitors. 

The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  June  21st,  1887  ;  and 
as  we  never  attempt  to  commence  the  adjudication 
until  the  prescribed  date  is  past,  nothing  is  gained  by 
competitors  in  hurrying  in  their  work.  All  bond  fide 
readers  of  our  pages  (irrespective  of  age  or  nationality) 
within  the  ages  mentioned  may  compete.  [See  •“  Rules 
and  Conditions.  ’’] 


2.— Literary  Competition. 

We  also  offer  Two  Prizes  of  Two  Guineas  and  One 
Guinea  respectively,  for  the  best  set  of  original  verses, 
not  exceeding  100  lines  in  length,  commemorative  of 
tlie  Jubilee.  There  will  be  two  classes— the  first  divi¬ 
sion  embracing  all  ages  from  17  to  24  ;  and  the  second, 
all  ages  up  to  17.  The  higher  prize  will  go  to  the  class 
showing  the  greater  merit.  Latest  day  for  sending  is 
June  21st. 


In  addition  to  the  Prizes,  handsome  “  Certificates  of 
Merit,”  suitable  for  framing,  signed  by  the  Editor,  will 
be  awarded  to  all  the  more  meritorious  competitors 
who  may  fail  to  secure  prizes. 

The  work  must  in  every  case  be  the  competitors’  own 
— that  is,  must  be  the  product  of  their  own  hands  and 
brains ;  though  of  course  any  aids  received  merely  in 
the  way  of  suggestion,  whether  from  books  or  friends, 
are  admissible. 

All  MSS.  must  have  at  the  top  of  first  page  the  .full 
name,  address,  and  age  of  sender,  clearly  and  legibly 
written,  thus : — 

Name . 

Address  . 

Age  . 

All  contributions  should  be  certified  by  parent, 
clergyman,  minister,  teacher,  employer,  or  other  re¬ 
sponsible  person,  as  genuine  unaided  work.  By  this 
certificate  we  simply  mean  a  letter,  or  even  an  en¬ 
dorsement  under  the  competitor’s  name,  thus “  I 
hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  article  is  the 
unaided  work  of - .”  Signed - . 

All  letters  or  packets  must  be  plainly  marked  out¬ 
side  “Jubilee  Competition,  Class  — ,"and  must  be 
addressed  to  “  The  Editor,  Boy’s  Oyvn  Paper,  56, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,”  carriage  being,  of  course, 
prepaid.  Nothing  can  be  returned,  whether  accom¬ 
panied  by  stamps  or  not,  and  no  answers  or  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  any  kind  can  be  sent  through  the  post. 
For  the  general  “rules,"  etc.,  which  apply  to  all  our 
competitions,  refer  to  page  47  of  the  present  volume. 
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THE  LEADING  LINES  ARE 

baking  powder 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

-  SHOE  BLACKING 

SPE^,  STOVE  POLISH 


THOMAS  ORGANS 


PURE  GOLD  GOODS 

ARE  THE  BEST  M  ADE. 


ASK  FOR  THEM  IN  CANS, 
B  OTTLE  S  or  PACK  AG  E  S 


<  o  S 


S  uSid 


o  a:  £00 
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J.  W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  «t  45  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


Before  the  Public  Half  a  Century. 


THE  LADIES’  TAILORS 

OF  CANADA. 


Ulsters,  Riding-  Habits, 
Jackets, 

Tailor-Made  Costumes, 

DRESS  &  MANTLE-MAKING 
AN  ART  WITH  US. 


TORONTO. 


SPKIINTO  GOODS 

J ust  received^  nice  lot  of 
Ladies’  Walking  and 
Dress  Boots, 
in  newest  shapes,  made 
from  French,  American 
and  Domestic 
Leathers,  im¬ 
ported  and 
our  own  man¬ 
ufacture. 


PERFECT  ACTION. 


Great  Variety  and  Moderate  Prices. 

79  KING  ST.  EAST. 


Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Head  Office  -  -  -  Montreal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  -  President 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 

Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 

MEDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  District. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 

Church’s  Osborne  Blue 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Governor-General’s 
Laundry,  Rideau  Hall. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


A  Specific  in  BRONCHIAL  AFFECTIONS,  COUGHS, 
COLDS,  CONSUMPTION,  and  a  Valuable  Nutrient 
i  n  all  Wasting  Diseases. 

Kenneth  Campbell  a  co„  Montreal. 


WE  GIVE  THE  STRONGEST  GUARANTEE  IN  CANADA. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  G.  THOMAS  &  GO.,  -  Woodstock,  Ont. 


QUDLEY  &  BURNS, 

=  printers  = 

77  Colborne  St.  -  Toronto . 


./ 


0 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


Buy  Only 


if  you  want  the  b^est  value  for  your  money, 

If  you  want  an  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you, 

If  you  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into 
wrhich  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 


COOK’S  FRIEND 


Remember,  “Cook’s  Friend” 

IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Every  Package  has  the 


Trade  Mark  on  it. 


EETAILED  BY  ALL  PIEST-CLA8S  GEOOEE8. 


-  RUSE’S  - 

Temple -of -Music 

THE 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN  METROPOLIS 
OF  CANADA. 

,14 

“Dominion” 

For  EXCELLENCE  OF  MATERIAL 
SIMPLICITY  OF  STYLE 
ELEGANCE  OF  FINISH 
FAITHFULNESS  OF  WORKMANSHIP 

AND  ABOVE  ALL 

For  VOLUME  AND  VARIETY 
MELLOW  SWEETNESS 
BRILLIANCY  AND  PERMANENCY 
OF  TONE 

THE  DOMINION  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  NOW 
CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 
FROM  ALL  QUARTERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


IRISH  CANADIAN. 

The  excellence  of  the  Dominion  Pianos 
has  been  testified  to  this  week  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Oshawa, 
and  by  the  esteemed  Pastor  of  that  Parish, 
Rev.  Father  McEntee.  A  certificate  of 
this  high  character  is  testimony  that  Ruse’s 
Temple  of  Music  may  be  justly  proud  of. 
-  -  April  21,  1887. 


THE  GLOBE. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  in  this  city,  Ruse's 
Temple  of  Music  monopolises  public  at¬ 
tention.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment  confirms  the  conviction  which 
actuated  its  founder,  Mr.  Ruse,  that  there 
is  lots  of  room  for  first-class  Pianos  and 
Organs  in  Canada. — April  9,  1887. 


THE  WORLD. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  at  64  of 
our  pul  >lic  concerts,  Dominion  Pianos  were 
used.  This  significant  fact  indicates  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  by  our  music-loving  people 
for  this  make  of  Piano.  Home  endorse¬ 
ments  such  as  this  are  of  the  strongest 
character,  and  furnish  convincing  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  the  Dominion  Piano. 


JOSEPH  -  RUSE,  -  68  -  KING  -  STREET  -  WEST,  -  TORONTO. 


GRATEFUL.  CO  JV&  FORTING. 


JAMES 


EPPS  &  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


